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INTRODUCTION 

Thomas Hobbes was born at xMalmesbury on April 5, 1588. 
His father, vicar of Charlton and Westport, near Malmesbury, 
was, says Aubrey, “ one of the ignorant Sir Johns of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; could only icad the prayers of the Church 
and the homilies; and valued not learning, as not knowing the 
sweetness of it " A little after the birth of his son, he struck 
a man, " being provoked,” and was forced to fly for it. The 
family were brought up by an uncle, E'rancis Hobbes, a glover 
of Malmesbury. Thomas was sent to school at Westport 
Church and thence went to Magdalen Hall at Oxford m ihoj. 
His career at school was the more distinguished. At the 
University ” he did not much care for logic yet he learned it, 
and thought himself a good disputant He tooke great de- 
light there to go to the bookbinders’ and stationers’ sliops, 
and lye gaping on mappes.” After he had taken his B.A, 
dcgiec, the Principal of Magdalen Hall recommended him to 
the Cavendish family, who wanted a tutor for William Caven- 
dish, afterwards second Earl of Devonshire Hobbes stayed 
with him till 1638, first making the grand tour with his pupil 
and then living for some eighteen years as a member of the 
family. Aubrey tells us that “ he was his lordship's page and 
rode a hunting and hawking with him and kept his privy 
purse. By this way of life he had almost forgott his Latin, 
He then bought him bookes of an Amsterdam print, that he 
might carry in his pocket (particularly Cmsar's Commentaries), 
which hc/did read in the lobby or antechamber, whilst his lord 
was making his visits;” also that “about these times Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes was much addicted to music and practised on 
the bass-viol." He knew Bacon and used to act as his secre- 
tary, “ His Lordship (viz Bacon) would often say that he 
better liked Mr. Hobbes’s taking his thoughts tlian any of the 
others, because he understood what he wrote.” 

The second earl died in 1628, and Hobbes was thrown out of 
employment. He became travelling tutor to the sim of Sir 
Gervase Clinton for eighteen months. It was at this time, 
according to Aubrey, that the first incident occurred which 
took him from the classics (he had already written though not 
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published his translation of Thucydides) to science and philo- 
sophy. “He was forty years old before he looked on geo- 
metry which happened accidentally; being in a gentleman’s 
library Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47th Pro- 
position, Lib, I. So he reads the proposition. ' By God,' says 
he, ‘ this is impossible.’ So he reads the demonstration of 
it, which referred him back to another which he also read, et 
sic deinceps, that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
of that truth. This made him in love with geometry." 
Probably somewhere about the same time occurred another 
incident which set the train of his thoughts. He was at a 
gathering of learned men when the question was asked, What 
is sensation ? Hobbes, thinking over the question, came to 
the conclusion that the only differences in things could be 
differences in their motions, and that therefore sensation must 
be a kind of movement. This threw him back again to 
geometry. In 1631 he was invited to return from Paris, 
where he had been staying, to be tutor to the third Earl of 
Devonshire, then a boy of fourteen. He travelled with this 
youth in 1634 and met on this journey the famous scientists 
on the Continent He saw Galileo and became acquainted 
with Mersenne, the friend of Descartes. Hobbes retained 
his connection with the Cavendish family to the end of 
his life. He returned to England in 1637. In 1640 the 
troubles which led to the summoning of the Short Parliament 
turned Hobbes’ attention from mathematics to politics. He 
was prepared, as we shall sec, to apply his mechanical prin- 
ciples to politics as to all other subjects. He “ wrote a little 
treatise in English, wherein he did sett forth and demonstrate 
that the sayd power and riglits were inseparably annexed to 
the sovereignty, which sovereignty they did not then deny to 
be in the King; but it seems understood not, or Aould not 
understand that inseparability Of this treatise, though not 
printed, many gentlemen had copies, which occasioned much 
talk of the author, and had not his Majestic dissolved the 
Parliament, it had brought him in danger of his life." Bishop 
Mamwaring was put in the Tower for preaching absolutism 
" Then, thought Mr. Hobbes, it is time now for me to shift for 
myself, and so went into France, and resided at Paris." There 
he stayed for eleven years. He took part in controversy with 
Descartes, little to the satisfaction of either disputant, but 
most of his time was devoted to politics " For ten years 
together his thoughts were much, or almost altogether, un- 
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hinged from the mathemaliques; but chiefly intent on his 
De Give, and after that on his Leviathan, which was a great 
putt-back to his mathematicall iiiiprovemcnt.” The De Give 
was the first elaboration of his political pamphlet, the Leviathan 
the second. Aubrey tells us how' the latter book was written. 
" He walked much and contemplated, and he had in the head 
of his cane a pen and inkhorn, carried always a notebook in 
his pocket, and as soon as a thought darted, he presently 
entered it into his booke, or otlierwise might have lost it. He 
had drawne the designe of the book into chapters, and knew 
whereabout it would come in. Thus that booke was made." 
In the meantime Pans became the home of English refugees. 
Hobbes was appomted mathematical tutor to the young 
Prince of Wales. The Leviaihajt w^as published in London m 
1651. When Charles returned to Paris after Worcester, 
Hobbes presented him wdth a manuscript copy of the Leviathan 
" engrossed m velume m a marvellous fair hand." For all 
that, the Leviathan got Hobbes into trouble. That is not 
surprising. The last part of the Leviathan consists of violent 
abuse of the Roman Catholic Church under the pleasing title 
of the “ Kingdom of Darkness." The fantastic theology of the 
third part is, to say the least, not orthodox. Even the 
political doctrines were no longer so pleasing to the Royalist 
party as they had been in 1640, not because HoM^s had 
changed, but because the Royalists had been beaten, ^iobbes' 
doctrine is a vmdication of the absolute rights of whatever 
government happens to be in powder, not one to suit with the 
divine right of kings under the Commonwealth^^ " All honest 
men here," says a Royalist in Pans at thcrXXmo, " are very 
glad that the king has at length banished from his court that 
father of atlieists, Mr. Hobbes, who, it is said, hath rcndeied 
all the qi|feen’s court and very many of the Duke of York’s 
family atheists, and if he had been suffered, would have done 
his best to have likewise poisoned the king’s court." 

Hobbes fled to England and made his submission to the 
Council of State. He lived quietly m England for the icst 
of his life, making his peace with the king after the Restoration. 
He even came into favour at court. " His majesty’s favours 
were redmtegrated to him, and order was given that he should 
have free accessc to his majesty, who was always much de- 
lighted in his witt and smart repartees. The witts at court 
were wont to bayte him, but he would make his part good and 
feared none of them. The king would call him the Beare; 
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I (eye comes the Beare to be bay ted ” This honour did not last 
for long. After lOOh tlicre were inurmurings against las 
atheism. A committee of the parliament was instructed to 
receive information on the Leviathan. “ There was a report,’* 
says Aubrey, “ that some of tlie bishops made a motion to 
have the good old gentleman burned for a heretique.” Nothing 
happened except that Hobbes burned some of his papers in a 
needless alarm, that the publication of Behemoth, his book on 
the causes of the Civil War, was forbidden, and that Pepys in 
1688 had to pay twenty-four shillings for a second-hand copy 
of the Leviathan, as the bishops would not allow it to be 
reprinted./ 

Meanwhile Hobbes had been developing his scientific and 
philosophical doctrines. The De Corpore, the exposition of his 
scientihc materialism, was publislied m 1655. Unfortunately 
it contained a rash mathematical adventure, Hobbes’ claim 
to have stpiared the circle, which drew him mto a long and 
fierce controversy with the Savihan piofessor of mathematics 
at Oxford — Wallis. Hobbes was wrong from the beginning, 
but he kept up the fight with pamphlet and counterpamphlet, 
giving himself away more and more hopelessly as he went on, 
till he was ninety years old. His love for geometry was 
greater than his knowledge. 

In 1675 he left London for good, and spent the next four 
years, till his death, at Chatsworth and Hardwick. 

His cliaractei is revealed in the Leviathan. “ He had a 
sharp Witte,” says Aubrey. The Leviathan is full of pithy 
sayings, of a rather genial sarcasm. “Words are wise men’s 
c^nmtors, they do but reckon by them; but they are the money 
ot tooles, that value them by the authority ol an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, 01 a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever if but a 
man.” “ Aristotle m the first booke of his Politi{ues, for a 
foundation of his doctime, maketh men by Nature, some more 
worthy to command meaning the wiser sort (such as he 
thought himself to be for his philosophy); others to serve 
(meaning tliose that had strong bodies but were not philo- 
sophers as he).” “ It is with the mysteries of our religion, as 

with wholesome pills for tlie sick, which swallowed whole have 
the virtue to cure, but chewed are for the most part cast up 
again without ehect.” 

He was, as he himself says with a certain complacency, 
naturally tmiorous. The Leviathan is based on the assump- 
tion that tlie first law ot man’s nature is to seek peace and 
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that there is nothing for which it is worth while even to risk 
one's life. His mam virtue, as also his supicinc defect, is his 
realism , if we use that term of a capacity of seeing with great 
clearness and honesty everything in human behaviour which 
one without faith or emotion can see. He was almost over- 
whelmingly sensible. “ Being mostly of a cheerful and 
pleasant humour, he affected not at all austerity and gravity 
and to look severe He considered gravity and heavinesse 
of countenance not so good marks of assurance of God’s favour 
as a cheerful, charitable, and upright behaviour, which are 
better signes of religion tlian the zealous maintaining of con- 
troverted doctrines " It was like Hobbes to remember of 
doctrines only that they were controverted He was, as we 
have seen, m love with geometry ai d had a passion for reason- 
ing, but for all that he wrote his autobiography in Latin 
elegaic verse he had not much poetry m him. " He had 
alwayes bookes of pnek-song lying on his tabic — e g of H. 
Lawes’ songs — which at night, when he was abed, and the doors 
made fast, and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud 
(not that he had a good voice) but for his health's sake, he 
did believe it did his lunges good, and conduced much to pro- 
long his life ” The only passages m the Leviathan that come 
near poetry are those inspired by fear. “ Every man, especially 
those that are over-provident, are in an estate like to that of 
Prometheus. For as Prometheus (which interpreted is the 
prudent man) was bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large 
prospect, where, an eagle feeding on his liver, devouicd in the 
day as much as was repaired m the night; so that man, which 
looks too far before him, in the case of future time, hath his 
heart all the day long gnawed on by fcare of death, poverty, 
or other calamity, and has no repose; nor pause of his anxiety, 
but in ^eep.” He had Meredith's Comic Spirit with the 
poetry (mt of it and fear “ sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof." 

The Leviathan has often been dismissed as a book written 
to justify a particular and temporal purpose. We are often 
told nowadays that it was written to defend ^t yarii 
His enemies accused him of writing it " Co flatter Oliver." 
Both accusations are unjust. Hobbes pleased neither party, 
for his purpose was to carry out what he calls " the first and 
fundamental! Law of Nature, which is to seek peace and 
follow it." There would have been no Civil War, he was 
sure, if men had known the truth of the doctrines he had 
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discovered. The Leviathan, indeed, was allowed to have an 
immediate occasion Published in 1651, it justified those of 
the king’s party who had given in to parliament after Wor- 
cester when the king’s cause was hopeless, a thoroughly 
Hobbesian purpose. But whether that or the wider and 
nobler purpose of saving England from civil war m the future 
was uppermost in Hobbes' mind, he would never have allowed 
that the arguments of the Leviathan had been in any way 
wrested to suit a purpose. / For his account of the state was 
meant to be essentially scientific, deduced from the eternal 
nature of man, depending on immutable laws of nature./ His 
principles were for urgent immediate application only because 
they had been so lamentably neglected. They were as true 
of the states of Greece and Rome as of the modern nation state 
of the seventeenth century. ” For though in all places of the 
world," he says, "men should lay the foundation of their 
houses on the sand, it could not thence be inferred that it so 
ought to be The skill of making and maintaining common- 
wealths consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arithmetique and 
Geometry; not (as tennis play) on practise only; which 
Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity or the method 
to find out." Yet at the same time, if the mam argument of the 
Leviathan is meant to be of universal application, its expres- 
sion is determined largely by temporal circumstances and by 
^obbes’ opposition to contemporary doctrines, which, as he 
Thought, were endangering the state. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries saw the birth of the modern state 
The Reformation had destroyed the basis of the mediaeval 
Thai had rested on a religious basis, on the common accept- 
ance on the part of kings and people of one religion. Obedience 
to law was a part of men’s obedience to God. The^ruler had 
behind him the authority of God ; but if he issued commands 
which were clearly against the law of God, he was clearly not 
acting as ruler, and might be disobeyed. The ruler was above 
his own laws but under God’s or under the law of nature. 
Obviously the political importance of this doctrine will depend 
on who IS to say what is and what is not according to the law 
of nature. The law of nature had found formulation in two 
ways: Firstly, in the principles of law enunciated and followed 
in the courts, and secondly, in the declarations of the Church. 
The political importance of the first was seen in the claims of 
common law to override statute law; the courts would not 
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recognise a command of the sovereign which was against the 
law of nature as formulated in common law; of the second 
in the claim of the Church to the right to dispense subjects 
of their duty of obedience to the sovereign. These checks 
were salutary so long as all inhabitants of the state re- 
cognised a commgn authority. After the Reformation, how- 
ever, the state was threatened by the control of an alien 
Church. The changing times demanded new legislation and 
new powers for the government, which suited ill with the 
predominance of common over statute law. Further, the 
doctrine of the right of private judgment introduced by the 
Reformation gave rise to new and serious complications, (for 
if it is the right of each and every individual to decide for 
himself what is and what is not according to the law of nature, 
he must decide for himself when he is and when he is not to 
obey the law of the state, and if the state is to respect his de- 
cisions, any perverse individual may hold up the government.Y 
We find Cromwell, for example, complaining to the Levellers 
tlmt the doctrine of the law of nature may be carried too far, 
'\lIobbes is well aware of all these dangers to the modern state. 
The great common lawyers like Coke had been on the parlia- 
ment side. Hobbes is therefore earnest in his account of the 
laws of natin?e^in Chapters XIV., XV., and again in Chap- 
ter XXVI.Wo insist that the laws of nature are only binding 
when they are also commands of the sovereign. He first gave 
clear enunciation to the necessary supremacy of statute over 
common law, which is now a commonplace of government. He 
is continually girding at the individuals who pretend that their 
conscience forbids them to obey the law. "If men were at 
liberty to take for God’s commandements their own dreams 
and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of private men, scarce 
two men|Would agree upon what is God’s commandement; 
and yet in respect of them, every man would despise the Com- 
mandements of the Commonwealth." " The Diseases of a 
Commonwealth proceed from the poison of seditious doctrines; 
whereof one is That every private man is Judge of Good and 
Evill actions. ^ This is true in the condition of their Nature, 
when there are no Civill Lawes, and also under Civill govern- 
ment, in such cases as are not determined by the Law. But 
otherwise it is manifest, that the measure of Good and Evill 
actions, is the Civill Law; and the Judge the Legi.slator, who 
is alwayes Representative of the Commonwealth. From this 
false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with themselves and 
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dispute the commands of the CommonweaHh; and afterwai'ds 
to obey, or disobey them, as in their private judgements they 
shall think fit. Whereby the Commonwealth is distracted and 
Weakened. Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society, is 
that whatsoever a man does against hts Conscience, is Sinne , 
and it dependeth on the presumption of making himself judge 
of Good and Evill." A third is, "That Faith and Sanctity 
are not to be attained by Study and Reason, but by super- 
natural Inspiration or Infusion," or again, " When Christian 
men take not their Christian sovereign for God’s Prophet, 
they must either take their owne Dreames, for the Prophecy 
they mean to be governed by, and the tumour of their hearts 
for the Spirit of God ; or they must suffer themselves to be 
lead by some strange Prince , or by some of their fellow subjects, 
that can bewitch them by slaundcr of the government, into re- 
bellion, without other miracle to confirm their calling, than 
sometimes an extraordinary successe, and Impunity, and by 
this means destroying all laws, both divine and humane, 
reduce all Order, Government and Society, to the first Chaos of 
Violence and Civill Warre " 

Vrherc must, therefore, be some authority to declare among 
the diversity of men’s opinions what is right and what is 
wrong, what is and what is not in accordance with the law of 
nature. If that authority be other than the sovereign, there 
will be conflict between it and the sovereign The claim to 
jurisdiction over spiri^al matters is the head and front of the 
punch's offend mg.U^There be also that think there may be 
more soulcs (that is more Soveraigns) than one in a Common- 
wealth; and set up a Supremacy against the- Soveraignty , 
C<mons again^jjiwcs; and a Ghostly Authority against the 
Cxvxll ; worlung on men’s minds, with words and distinctions,, 
that of themselves signifie nothing, but bravery (by their 
obscurity) that there walketh (as some think invisibly) 
another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdom of Fayries, in the 
tark. . . . For notwithstanding the insignificant distinction 
of Temporall and Ghostly, they are still two Kmgdomes, and 
every Subject is subject to two Masters. For seeing the 
Ghostly Power challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne, 
it challengeth by consequence the right to declare what is 
Law (Sinne being nothing but the transgression of the Law:) 
and again the Civill Power challengmg to declare what is Law, 
\/4ver>^ Subject must obey two Masters, who both will have 
their Commands be obsen^ed as Law; which is impossible. 
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Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the Civill, which is the 
power of the Commonwealth, must be suboitlmate to the 
Ghostly and then there is no Soveratvgty but the Ghostly : or 
the Ghostly must be subordinate to the Temporall, and then 
there is no Supremacy but the Temporall *' 

^lobbes IS prepared to assert for the sovereign all the powers 
that the most extreme Papalist ever claimed for the Pope. 
He is therefore a thoroughgoing Erastian. The Church is to be 
controlled entirely and absolutelv by the Sovereign in spite of 
all that Roman Catholics or Presbyterians may say. Against 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church he makes unceasing 
war. It is “ the Kinjgdome of Darknesse/' “ a Confederacy of 
Deceivers, thaFTo obtain dominion over men "in this presenf" 
world, endeavour by dark and erroncous‘T)octrines, to extin- 
guish irTtbrntbe' Light, both of Nature'TncrofThe Gospell; 
and so to disprepare them for the Kingdome of God to come." 

“ As often as there is any repugnancy between the Pohticall 
designs of the Pope and other Christian Princes, as there is 
very often, there ariseth such a mist amongst their subjects, 
that they know not a stranger that thrusteth himself into the 
throne of their lawfull Prince, from him whom they had them- 
selves placed there; and in this Darknesse of mind, are made 
to fight one against another, without discerning their enemies 
from their friends, under the conduct of another man's 
ambition." 

All these dangerous doctrines rested on the accepted doctrine 
of the law of nature, and with this Hobbes deals in charac- 
teristic fashion. He gives a list of the laws of nature in 
Chapters XIV. and XV., adding tw'o of his own, but with 
him the expression " laws of nature ” has an entirely new 
implication. The doctrine depended on the unquestioned 
assumption that the moral law was binding on all men both 
as indiv^uals and as state functionaries. It implied that law 
depends upon morality. Hobbes tries to show that morality 
rests on law. He was not prepared to allow that morality 
could be the ultimate basis of the state, for men differed so in 
their opinions that no secure basis could be found in their 
moral opinions and were yet so self-confident that they would 
trust no man to tell them what was right and wrong. But 
though men differ in their opinions and their respect for 
authority, they are all alike in their desires. They all desire 
self-preserv\ilion. and all agree that it is better to be alive 
than dead. To the ordinary list of the laws of nature, Hobbes 
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prefaces two of his own. “ The first and fundamental! law of 
nature is to seek peace and follow it. The Second the Summe 
of the Right of Nature is By all means we can to defend our- 
selves.*' Now these are obviously not laws in the sense of 
commands or of principles of how we ought to act. / They 
purport to be rather what we should call scientific laws, state- 
ments of how human nature necessarily behaves. What are 
ordinarily called moral laws are, according to Hobbes, merely 
methods of achieving the end of self-preservation which is 
fundamental in man^ " These dictates of Reason, men use 
to call by the name of Lawes, but improperly: for they are 
but Conclusions or Theoremes concerning what conduceth to 
the conservation and defence of themselves.” ” The I>aws of 
Nature are Immutable and Eternall; For Injustice, Ingrati- 
tude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acception of persons, and the 
rest can never be made lawfull. For it can never be that Warre 
shall preserve life and Peace destroy it.” It is in fact a truth 
of nature that if you behave in certain ways to other people, 
they will resent it and the result will be disturbing to you, and 
for that reason such kinds of conduct are unreasonable and 
against the law of nature. The complementary doctrine holds 
that there is no point in a man's obeying the laws of nature, 
i.e. behaving in a friendly way to other people, unless they are 
going to do the same to him. “ For he that should be modest, 
and tractable, and performe all he promises, in such time and 
place, when no man els should do so, should but make himself 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain ruine, contrary 
to the grouhd of all Lawes of Nature, which tend to Nature’s 
preservation,” Hobbes’ doctrine, then, is that we should all 
desire to live at peace with our neighbours. ” The Lawes of 
Nature oblige tn foro tnterno ; that is to say, they bind to a 
desire they should take place.” But it would be reckless 
madness to bind oneself to actions according to thi laws of 
nature without a guarantee that other men will also be bound. 
Where can we get a guarantee? Not in our trust of them. 
For it is man’s nature, according to Hobbes, to be diffident 
and distrustful. We would act well, only we distrust them; 
they would act well, only they distrust us, or in langua.ge 
suited to the present day, ” We, conscious of our peaceful in- 
tentions, would disarm, but we distrust the aggressive inten- 
tions of tlie Germans; while the Germans, conscious of their 
peaceable intentions, would disarm, but they are distrustful 
of the aggressive intentions of the English.” From this vicious 
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circle there is no escape, according to Hobbes, unless there be 
some third power which will impartially restrain us both. 
Tliat power is the civil authority. I can act morally if I 
know that, if other people do not leciprocate, they will be 
punished by the law. The institution of a government, Uien, 
which punishes wrongdoing, makes morality possible. With- 
out it morality is foolish recklessness; with it, it is the dictate 
of reason. Therefore, only those laws of nature are binding 
which the law will enforce, and hence it is the office of the 
sovereign to interpret the law of nature. “For though it is 
naturally reasonable, yet it is by the Soveraign Power that 
it is law.” From all this it follows that if there is ever a con- 
flict between a law of nature and the state’s law, the state’s 
law must be obeyed, for the only point of obeying the laws ol 
nature is that they conduce to security, and the maintenance 
of the state is the first and most essential condition of security. 
If the king violates a law of nature, and Hobbes is quite pre- 
pared to admit that he probably will, we may not, therefore, 
disobey him For though the king by so doing will diminish 
security, our disobedience will only make matters worse. It 
becomes, therefore, the very essence of the law of nature that 
we should not appeal to it against the sovereign. Was ever 
doctrine more completely turned inside out? 

Hobbes would indignantly deny the accusation that he is 
immoral He is prepared to give high honour to morality in 
its place. If only men will give up the notion that it can ever 
be their duty to disobey the sovereign, he will be tlm first to 
emphasise the advantages of moral behaviour./ is even 
ready to admit that the sovereign is bound by the laws of 
nature in the sense that if he ads against them, he is bound to 
pay for it. Only,Mie would have added, let not the subjects 
therefore think that he is responsible to them. Hobbes would 
agree wi^h all that men say about the eternal consmuenccs of 
good and evil behaviour both m men and slates "^Iis failure 
was that he thought that morality was nothing but a means 
of obtaining desirable consequence§4^ “ There are some,” says 
Nietzsche, “ who think it virtuous to say, ‘ Virtue is neces- 
sary,’ but in truth they only believe that police are necessary." 
If a man's supreme duty is to preserve his own life, as Hobbes 
and some more modem writers have held, then Hobbes is right. 
He quotes in favour of his interpretation of the Laws of 
Nature, " that Law of the Gospell ; Whatsoever you require 
that others should do to you, that do ye to them'* He w'ould no*f 
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have dared to quote, ** Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it ” 

Hobbes' attack on tlie ordinary doctrine of the law of 
nature brings out part of his own distinctive theory. The 
rest IS contained m his treatment of another contemporary 
political doctrine, that of the Social Conti act. This was the 
other great theory besides that of the law of nature which 
men used to justify resistance to the state’s aiithorityy^ The 
theory was founded on feudal practice, reinforced by the part 
played by covenant in the Old Testament and by the im- 
portance of contract in Roman Law. The authority of the 
king was thought of as resting on a contract made between 
him and his people that they would obey and that he would 
perform the duties of his office If the contract was broken 
by cither party, the other was naturally absolved from ful- 
filling his share If the king disregarded the fundamental 
laws of the realm in accordance with winch he had promised 
to govern, his subjects were absolved from their obedience. 
Hobbes must obviously have regarded such a doctrine as 
dangerous./ Milton, in his pamphlet on “ The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates " uses the theory to defend the execu- 
tion of Charles I. At the same time there was much in it that 
was congenial to Hobbes, for it represented the state as rest- 
ing not on authority but on each man's doing what seemed 
reasonable to himself He proceeded, therefore, to turn it to 
his own purposes The Social Contract theory, as it had 
ouUnarily been held, rested on a moral basis, on the assump- 
tion that if you had made a promise you were bound to keep 
it. It had also an obvious political defect. It provided no 
means of dctei mining wlien the contract liad been broken. 
Hobbes attacks both these points. No man would make a 
covenant oi contract with another without some guarantee 
that the other man will keep his part of the bargain. It is 
the essence of a contract that the dilTcrent parties fulfill their 
shaies at different times, and therefore that it implies con- 
fidence. But what guarantee. Hobbes asks as before, have 
we for such trust. None, unless there is some impartial third 
party which will punish whichever of the contracting parties 
defaults. There can, therefore, be no contract between kings 
and people because there can be no third party to punish 
either king or people if they default. Similarly, there can be 
no third party to say when the king or the people have broken 
their contract If there were, that thud party would be set 
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over both king an<l people and would be really sovereign. The 
sovereign then cannot be a party to the contract ^ What then 
is left of the Social Contract theory ? There is a contract, says 
Hobbes, between the individuals of a state to obey some one 
else, the sovereign, on whom they then devolve all their 
rights. Hobbes’ account of the social contract is deduced 
from his view of human nature. Men naturally seek their 
own preservation, but being naturally apprehensive of danger 
from all sources and distrustful of each other, they arc driven 
on to seek power and contiol over others. “All passions may 
be reduced to the Desire of Power.” “ The object of man’s 
desire is not to enjoy once only and for one instant of time, but 
to assure for ever the way of his future desire. And therefore 
the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men tend, not 
only to the piocunng, but also to the assuring of a contented 
life.” From this arises “ a general inclination of mankind, a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth only in death.” All men acting in this way, the 
result IS naturally war, a war “ of every man against every 
man,” “ no Arts, no Letters; no Society, and which is worst 
of all, contmnall feare, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poorc, nasty, brutish and short.” The 
restless desire of every man for assurance has led to most 
complete insecurity. ( Their reason bids them seek some way 
out. , It might seem at first sight that they might agree to 
live at peace, having found how disagreeable war is. That 
will not satisfy Hobbes. v^Icn are too distrustful and com- 
petitive for that. General dislike of the increasing burden of 
armaments in Europe at the present day does not make men 
agree to disarm. Their distrust of one another prevents it. 
^Men, therefore, according to Hobbes, realise that there is no 
use making an agreement ” that a man be willing, when 
others afre so too, as farre forth, as for Peace, and defence of 
himsclfe, he shall think it necessary, to lay down his right to all 
things, and be contented with so much liberty against other 
men, as he would allow other men against himselfe ” unless 
they at the same time set up/Tsome common power to punish 
breaches of the agreement, jh C ovenants, without the Sword, 
arp hnf Wr^rda, anH of no '^Strength to sccurc a man at all. 
The refore noUH tl^tanding the Lawes of Nature, if there be no 
Power erected7or^6t great enough for our security; every 
man will, and may lawfully rely on his own stiength and act 
for caution against all other men.*' 
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There can then be no social contract unless it is one to set 
up a power excluded from the contract against whom, there- 
fore, the contract gives no appeal. '' The only way to erect 
such a Common Power, as may be able to defend them from the 
invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their own In- 
dustrie, and by the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish 
themselves and live contentedly: is to conferre all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one Assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one Will. . . . This done, the multitude so united in one 
Person, is called a Commonwealth, in Latine Civitas. This is 
the generation of that great Leviathan or rather (to speak 
more reverently) of that Morlall God, to wliich we owe under 
the hnmoriall God our peace and defence.” 

Thus is the second argument by which men sought to excuse 
rebellion turned against themselves^ 

Hobbes’ treatment of both these arguments depends 
obviously on his view of human nature That is the founda- 
tion of his doctrine. It might be thought that this needs no 
refutation. When we read the ingenious comparison be- 
tween bees and ants and men in Chapter XVII., which is very 
much to the advantage of the insects, we may feel that it is not 
worth while arguing with such an old cynic. Hobbes, how- 
ever, cannot be thus lightly disregarded. His account of 
human nature purports to be scientific, not an empirical 
judgment which we might think biassed by cynicism as he 
would think ours biassed by sentimentality. He can be 
refuted only if we can show that his account is plainly incon- 
sistent with facts he himself acknowledges. ^Hobbes, as we 
have seen, was convinced that all things were to be explained 
by motion. J He was a thorough-going exponent of a mechanical 
view of the universe and of man. All science, if properly 
worked out, will be seen to be mathematical, politics as much 
as physics. He is, therefore, a deterrainist. All men are 
actuated by the same principles. They have no control over 
their desires and their desires are not nght or wrong, good or 
bad, any more than are the motions of the stars But men, 
unlike the stars, are endowed with reason, which is nothing 
but seeking into Causes. It forces them to extend the scope 
of their desires and thus to come into conflict with one another. 
Hence is produced what Hobbes calls the state of nature. We 
must notice that Hobbes’ argument does not require that this 
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state of nature ever historically existed. It is an abstraction, 
it IS what would exist at any moment if the sovereign power 
were removed. 

Can such men form a society ? Hobbes thinks that they can. 
They all have in common the desire for security. If they 
reason they will see that the only way to obtam it is to erect a 
common power to whom they give all their power and whose 
coercion holds the state together. This common power 
cannot be resisted: for resistance to the sovereign diminishes 
security, and no man can wish to do that. This is why the 
covenant which forms society cannot be broken, for to do so 
would be contradictory. If we reply that men obviously have 
resisted the sovereign, Hobbes' answer is that that is because, 
misled by various false doctrines, and as yet unillummated by 
him. they did not know what they were doing. The only 
occasions on which men may rightly resist are occasions when 
they may reasonably resist, t e. when the state of nature, bad 
as it is, is better than what threatens them from obedience. 
They may resist if the sovereign threatens to take their lives, 
even if he proposes to make them serve in the army; for such 
a life IS as insecure as the state of nature Further, of course, 
they may resist if the sovereign does not protect them, for 
then the covenant is dissolved. There is therefore a stage in 
every rebellion at which men are justified, indeed bound, to 
go over to the other side “ The obligation of subjects to the 
sovereign is understood to last as long and no longer than the 
power lasteth by which he is able to protect them " 

This last admission, though it is one which Hobbes was 
bound to make, wrecks the theory. For, we may ask in 
Hobbe ' own words, who is to say when the sovereign is main- 
taining order or not. Hobbes himself in Chapter XVIII. 
affirms that “ men that are so remissely governed, that they 
dare tak% up Arme^, to defend or introduce an Opinion, are 
still in Warre ” In other words the Leviathan, that state in 
which the sovereign ensures perfect security against other 
men to all who obey him, has never existed, and the obliga- 
tions incident to it do not exist either. Hobbes' theory 
depends on the assumption that men desire security above 
all things, that there is nothing for which men would think it 
worth while to risk their lives, He thinks that men would 
never rebel if they thought they would lose their lives in the 
process Society is never in danger from such men. It is 
men who will die rather than tolerate what they hold to be 
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an injustice who endanger the state If men were as careful 
of tlieir lives as llobbcs makes out, there would be no need of 
a sovereign power If they were restless, except when they 
had perfect security, there would be no possibility of one. On 
Hobbes’ own showing, what security have they against the 
sovereign > Only tlie probability that it will not be worth his 
while to kill them if they do whatever he tells them. No one 
who had studied history could take that probability for a 
certainty. 

The search for perfect security thus defeats its own ends. 
Playing for safety alone is the most dangerous way to live. 
Society is only possible through mutual confidence, and 
mutual confidence is possible only because men do not wait to 
bcluive morally until tliey are absolutely certain that they 
will meet with the same behaviour again, because, in other 
words, some kind of moral behaviour is more elementary than 
government. 

This criticism of Hobbes’ position may be worked out m a 
present-day example, to which wc have already referred. The 
mutual rivalry in armaments of the great nations of Europe 
has produced at the present day a condition not unlike Hobbes’ 
state of nature No one likes it and yet no one can escape from 
it owing to their distrust of one another. How can wc hope 
to escape from this condition ? Hobbes’ answer is, only if all 
the nations of Europe come together and agree to transfer all 
their powers, say, to the United States or to Montenegro, as 
though their distru.st of one another would not prevent their 
doing that. Surely the right answer is, only by so increasing 
the feelings of mutual trust and fiicndship among nations tliat 
men would take the risk of disarmament. This does not 
mean that they need be sure that each and every nation will be 
worthy of tlieir tiust, but that there will be sufficient desire 
for the continuance of mutual understanding to pt'oduce a 
combination that will restrain the possible desires of any one 
to violate it. 

Similarly, without mutual understanding and confidence 
there can be no state, but in no state is that mutual under- 
standing comjilete. Theie aie always some men who act 
only for their own self-interest and who care nothing for the 
standards of the rest of society. These men are restrained by 
the coercive power of the slate, and Hobbes describes rightly 
their relation to the state. But if all men were as Hobbes 
describes them, there could be no state. The sovereign can 
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by its force, restrain men from bnrglnry, but only because 
most men do not want to burgle Let a government pass a 
law which the great mass of the people are determined to 
tlisobey and the authority of the state, so far as that law is 
concerned, is nothing. 

We must conclude by saying something of Hobbes' doctrine 
ot sovereignty. Divested of its connection with the social 
contract theory, that doctrine has had since Hobbes a memor- 
able history. He preached that sovereignty is indivisible and 
unlimited; that there must be one and only one autliority in 
a state, and that the power of that authority cannot be 
limited by appeals to the law of nature, to the declaration of 
a church or the voice of conscience Law is to be obeyed 
because it is the command of the sovereign, and that is suffi- 
cient reason Hobbes was here expressing the demand of the 
modern state that it should be set free from the trammels of 
common law and of the church His theory of sovereignly 
ivas followed by Austin, and is still widely prevalent. It is 
put into practice in the British Constitution. For the de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty since Hobbes' time has 
not been mainly an assertion of the limits of the sovereign 
power, but rather a transference of sovereignty from the crown 
to the people. That is not inconsistent with Hobbes’ view. 
He always maintahied that the sovereign might be a man or 
an assembly of men. 

At the same time, though we have followed Hobbes, other 
nations have not always done the same, and it is obvious that 
the theory of sovereignty has not the universality whicli 
Hobbes and Austin claimed for it. For, as we have seen, the 
ultimate basis of the state cannot be the executive or legislative 
power. It is somethuig at once wider and vaguer, whether we 
call it the mutual understanding of the nation on the general 
will. Ae truth of the doctrine of sovereignty is that this 
ultimate basis needs .some definite organ of expression, that 
any state implies an agreement on the part of its members as 
to how the common will shall find expression and tliat ques- 
tions of law must be determined by reference to that definite 
organ. Whether men hold that the ultimate basis of law is 
morality or that it is the general will, it is impossible to allow 
individuals to obey or disobey any particular law because 
they think it immoral or because they think it does not re- 
present the general will. That would produce chaos. If 
Conservatives, who thought that the Budget of 1910 did not 
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represent the will of the people, were thereby absolved from 
the necessity ot ()ayiiig income tax. Liberals might claim 
similar exemption on other similar occasions and anarchy 
would be the result. To have orderly government men 
must agree to respect the authority of law, because it is 
the command of those whose interpretation and expression 
of the general will they have agreed to recognise. Whether 
those persons be a King, or Parliament, or House of Commons, 
or the whole people voting m a particular way does not, as 
Hobbes said, essentially matter, but some such recognition 
of authoiity there must be. 

Yet it does not follow that sovereignty is necessarily, as 
Hobbes maintains, indivisible or unlimited Hobbes' argu- 
ment tor the indivisibility of sovereignty depends on his 
saying that if tw'o authorities be sovereign and they quarrel, 
there is no one to decide between them. That only means 
that if they quarrel, we must trust that they will arrive at 
some agreement If the state as a whole depends upon its 
citizens understanding and trustmg one another, it may also, 
without too much risk, depend upon diflerent groups of its 
citizens doing the same. Lastly, if Hobbes is right in main- 
taining that without some authority there can be no state, it 
IS equally important to remember, what he forgets, that the 
power of the sovereign, even though it is legally unlimited, 
actually depends upon the skill with which it gives expression 
to the general will, and that if the sovereign disregards the 
general will, there will come a point at which no amount of 
legal or constitutional machinery will avert disaster. Spinoza 
staled this clearly in criticism of Hobbes, when he declared 
that a sovereign has right in so far as he has might and he has 
might in so far as he rules in such a way that his subjects regard 
rebellion as a greater evil than obedience 

A. D. LINDSAY. 
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TO MY MOST HONOR’D FRIPND Mk. FRANCIS GODOLPIIIN 

of Qodolphiti 


Honor'd Sir^ 

Yorri most worthy Brother Mr Sidney Godolphin, when he liv^, 
was [)k*aH’d to think my studies something, and otherwise to oblige 
mo, aa you know, with real! testimonies of his good opinion, groat 
in themselves, and the greater for the worthinesse or his person. 
For there is not any vertue that disjioseth a man, either to the 
eervioe of God, or to the service of his Country, to Civill Society, or 
private Fnnndship, that did not manifestly appear in his conversa- 
tion, not a‘< acquired by necessity, or alTectod upon occasion, but 
inluerent, and ahiniug in a generous constitution of his nature. 
Therefore in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to your 
selfe, I humbly Dedicate unto you tliis my discourse of Common- 
wealth. I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
relloot on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those timt contend, on one side for too groat Tabcrty, and on 
the other Kida for too much Authority, ’tis hard to passe between the 
points of both unwoundod But yet, mo thinks, the endeavour to 
advance the Ghvill Powi'f, should not be by the Civill Power con- 
doinnod; nor piivato men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
that Power too great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but (in the 
Abstract) of tho Scat of JVwer, (like to those simple and impartial! 
creatures in the Roman Capitol, that witli their noyse defended 
those within it, not because they were they, but tliere,) offending 
none, 1 think, but those without, or such within (if there be any such) 
as favour them. That which perhaps may most offend, are certain 
Texts of Holy Scripture, alledged by me to other purpose than 
ordinal ily they use to be by others. But I have done it with due 
submission, and also (m order to my Subject) necessarily; for they 
are the Outworks of tho Hnemy, from whence they impugne the 
Civill i\)wor. If notv\ithstanding this, you find my labour generally 
dwryed, you may be pleased to excuse your selfe, and ^y I am a 
mail tliat love my own opinions, and tliink all true I say, that I 
houourtvi your Brother, and honour you, and have presum’d on 
that, to assume tho 'I’lllo (without your knowledge) of being, as I 
am, 


PaxLd, 


Sir, 

Your most humble, and most 

obedient servant, 

Tho. HoBBLd^ 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


Nature (the Art whereby God hath made and govornca the 
World) is by the Art of man, as in many other things, so in this also 
imitate^], that it can make an Artificial Animal. For seeing life is 
but a motion of Limbs, the begining whereof is in some prinoipall 
part within; why may we not say, that all Automata (Engines that 
move themselves by springs and uhecles as doth a watch) have an 
artificial! life? For what is the Heart, but a Spring; and the 
Nerves, but so many Strings; and the Joynts, but so many Wheeles, 
giving motion to the whole Body, such as was intendwl by the 
Artificer? Art goes yet further, imitating that Kationall and most 
excellent worko of Nature, Man. For by Art is created that great 
Leviathan called a Common-wealth, or State, (in latine Civitas) 
which is but an Artificial! Man; though of greater stature and 
strength than the Naturall, for w^hose protection and defence it was 
intended; and in which, the Soveraignty is an Artificial! Soul, as 
giving life and motion to the wdiolo body; The Magistrates, and 
other Officers of Judicature and Execution, artificial! Joynls; lie- 
imrd and Punishment (by which fastned to the seate of the Sovo- 
raignty, every joynt and member is moved to performe his duty) 
arc the Nerves, that do the same in the Body Naturall; The Wealth 
and Riches of all the particular members, are the Strength; Salus 
Popuh (the peoples safety) its BuMnesse; Counsellors, by whom all 
things necdfull for it to know, are suggested unto it, are the Memory; 
Equity and Laives, an artificial! Reason and Will; Concord^ Health; 
Sedition, Sicknesse; and Ctvtll mar, Death. Lastly, the Pads and 
Covenants, by which the parts of this Body Politique wore at first 
made, set together, and united, resemble that Fiat, or the Lei us 
make man, pronounced by God in the Creation. 

To describe the Nature of this Artificial! man, I will consider 

First, tbe Matter thereof, and the Artificer; both which is Man. 

Secoiltily, How, and by what Covenants it is made; what are 
the Rights and just Power or Authority of a Soveraigne; and 
, what it is that preserveth and dissolveth it. 

Tliirdly, what is a Christian Common-wealth. 

Lastly, what is the Kingdome of Darkness. 

Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of late. That 
Wisedome is acquired, not by reading of Books, but of Men, Coaso- 
quently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part can give 
no other proof of being wise, take great delight to shew what they 
think they have read in men, by nncharitable censures of one 
another behind their backs. But there is another saying not of 
♦5651 
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Iftto understood, by which they might learn tmly to read one 
another, if they would take the pains; and that is, Nosce. teipsum, 
Read thy self: which was not meant, as it is now used, to counten- 
ance, either the barbarous state of men in power, towards their 
inferiors; or to encourage men of low degree, to a saweie behaviour 
towards their bettors; But to teach us, that for the similitude of the 
thoughts, and BassioiiH of one man, to the thoughts, and Passions of 
another, whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what he 
doth, when he does tkinky opine, reason, hope, feare, &o, and upon 
what grounds; he shall thereby read and know, what are the 
thoughts, and Passions of all other men, upon the like occasions. 
I say the similitude of Passions, which are the same in all men, 
desire, feare, hope, &c; not the similitude of the objects of the Pas- 
sions, which are the things desired, feared, hoped, &c: for these the 
constitution individuall, and particular education do so vary, and 
they arc so easie to be kept from our knowledge, that the characters 
of mans heart, blotted and confounded as they are, with dissembling, 
lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, are legible onely to 
him that searoheth hearts. And though by mens actions wee do 
discover their dc-signo sometimes; yet to do it without comparing 
them with our own, and distinguishing all circumstances, by which 
the case may come to be altered, is to deoypher without a key, and 
bo for the most part deceived, by too much trust, or by too much 
diflideuce; as he that reads, is himself a good or evil man. 

But lot one man read another by his actions never so perfectly, 
it serves him onely with hrs acquaintance, which are but few. He 
that is to govern a whole Nation, must read in himself, not this, or 
that particular man; but Man-kind; winch though it bo hard to do, 
harder than to learn any Language, or Science; yet, when I shall 
have set doun iny own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the pains 
left another, \v ill be onely to consider, if he also find not the same 
m himself, hor this kind of Doctrine, admitteth no other Demon- 
stratiou. 
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CHAP. I 
0/ Sense 

Concerning the Thoughts of man, I will consider them first 
Singly, and afterwards in Trayne, or dependance upon one another. 
Singly, they are eve^ one a Representation or Apparcn<^, of some 
quality, or other Accident of a body without us; which is commonly 
called an Object. Which Object worketh on the Eyes, Earos, and 
other parts of mans body; and by diversity of working, produceth 
diveraiW of Apparences. 

The Originall of them all, is that which wo call Sense; (For there 
is no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, totally, or 
by part«, been begotten upon the organs of Sense.) I’lio rest are 
derived from that originall 

To know the naturall cause of Sense, is not very necessary to the 
basiness now in hand; and I have elsewhere written of the same at 
large. Nevertheless, to fill each part of my present method, I will 
briefly deliver the same in this place. 

The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, which 
presseth the organ proper to each Sense, either immediatly, os in 
the Tast and Touch; or mediately, os in Seeing, Hearing, and 
Smelling: which pressure, by the mediation of Nerves, and otlier 
strings, and membranes of the body, continued inwards to the Brain, 
and Heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter pressure, or 
endeavoiy of the Heart, to deliver it self: which endeavour because 
Ouipfetrd, seemetb to be some matter without. And this seeming, 
OT fajicy, is that which men call Sense; and consisteth, as to the 
Eye, in a Light, or Colour figured; To the p]are, in a Sound; To the 
Nostrill, in an Odour; To the Tongue and Palat, in a Savour; And 
to the rest of the body, in Heal, Cold, Hardnesse, Softnesse, and such 
other qualities, as we discern by Feeling. All which qualities called 
Sensible, are in the object that causeth them, but so many several 
motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs diversely. 
Neither in us that are pressed, are they anv thing else, but divers 
motions; (for motion, produceth nothing but motion.) But their 
apparence to us is Fancy, the same waking, that dreaming. And as 
pressing, rubbing, or stritog the Eye, makes us fancy a light; and 

3 
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prefwing the Eare, produceth a dinne; so do the bodies also we 
see, or hear, produce the same by their strong, though unobserved 
actions. For if those Colours, and Sounds, were in the Bodies, or 
Objects that cause them, tliey could not bee severed from them, as 
by glasKOB, and in l^^cchoes by reflection, wee see they are; where we 
know the thing we see, is in one place; the apparence, in another. 
And though at some certain distance, the reall, and very object 
seem invested with the fancy it begets in us; Yet still the object is 
one thing, the image or fancy is another. So that Sense in all cases, 
is nothing els but original fancy, caused (as I have said) by the 
prcHHuro, that is, by the motion, of externall things upon our Eyes, 
Fares, and other organs thereunto ordained. 

But the Bhilosophy-schooles, through all the Universities of 
Christ ondomo, grounded upon certain Texts of Aristotle, teach 
another doctrine; and say, For the cause of Vision, that the thing 
seen, sendctli forth on every side a visible species (in English) a 
msihle sheu\ apparition, or aspect, or a being seen; the receiving 
wlicicof into the Fyo, is And for the cause of Hearing, that 

the thing licard, sendeth forth an Audible species, that is, an Audible 
aspect, or Audible being seen; which entring at the Faie, maketh 
Hearing. Nay for the cause of Understanding also, tJiey say the 
thing Understood sendeth forth intelligible species, that is, an in- 
ttllujihfe being seen; which oomming into the Understanding, makes 
us t Jndei'stand. I say not thi-^, as disapproving the use of Uni- 
versiti(‘8: but because 1 am to speak hereafter of their ofiice in a 
Common-wealth, I must let you see on all occasions by the way, 
what things would be amended in them; amongst whicli the 
freipicncy of iiisigmii(;aiit t)[)ecch is one. 


CHAP. II 

([( FmavU NATION 

In AT when a thing lies still, unlcsse somewhat els stirre it, it will 
1)0 still ioT over, is a tiuth that no man doubts of. But fiiat w'hcn 
a thing in m motion, it will etcinally be in motion, unless somewhat 
els stay it, though the reason be the same, (namely, that nothing 
can change it scUe,) is not so easily assented to. For men measure, 
not onoly other men, but all other things, by themselves: and 
because tlioy llnd themselves subject after motion to pain, and lassi- 
tude, tjiiuk cv cry thing els growes weary of motion, and seeks repose 
of its OW'D accord; httle considering, whether it be not some other 
motion, wherein that dcMve of rest they find in themselves, con* 
sisteth. from hence it is, that the Schooles say, Heavy bodies fall 
downwards, out of an apjictite to rest, and to conserve their nature 
in that place wliich is most proper for them; ascribing appetite and 
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Knowledge of what is good for their conservation, (which is more 
than man has) to things inanimate, absurdly. 

When a Body is once in motion, it moveth (unless something ela 
hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an 
instant, but in time, and by degrees quite extinguish it: And as woe 
see in the water, though the wind cease, the waves give not over 
rowling for a long time after; so also it happeneth in that motion, 
which is made in the internail parts of a man, then, when ho Sees, 
Dreams, (fee. For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, woo 
still retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure than 
when we see it. And this is it, the Latinos call Imagination, from 
the image made in seeing; and apply the same, though improperly, 
to all the other senses. But the Greeks call it Fancy, which aignifi(?s 
apparence, and is as proper to one sense, as to anotlier. Imaoination 
therefore is nothing but decaying sense, and is found in men, and 
many other living Creatures, as well sleeping, as waking. 

The decay of Sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion 
made in sense; but an obscuring of it, in such manner, as tho light 
of the Sun obscureth the light of the Starres; which starrs do no 
less exercise their vertue by which they are visible, in the day, than 
in the night. But because amongst many stroaks, which our eyes, 
eares, and other organa receive from externall bodies, the pre- 
dominant onely is sensible; therefore the light of tho Sun being 
predominant, we are not affected with the action of the starrs. And 
any object being removed from our eyes, though the impression it 
made m us remain; yet other objects more present succeeding, and 
working on ns, the Imagination of the past is obscured, and made 
weak; as the voyce of a man is in the noyse of the day. From 
whence it followcth, that the longer the time is, after the eight, or 
Sense of any object, the weaker is tho Imagination. For the con- 
tinuall change of mans body, destroyes in time the parts which in 
sense were moved: So that distiAnce of time, and of place, hath one 
and the same effect in us. For os at a great distance of place, that 
vliich wee look at, appears dimrae, and without dLstinotion of the 
smaller parts; and os Voyces grow weak, and inarticulate: so also 
after great distance of time, our imagination of the l^ast is weak; 
and wee l<%e (for examjile) of Citice wee have seen, many particular 
Streets; and of Actions, many particular Circumstances. Tliis 
decaying sense, when wee would express the thing it self, (I mean 
fancy it selfe,) wee call Imagination, as I said before: But when we 
would express tho decay, and signifio that the Sense is fading, old, 
and past, it is called Memory. ,So that Inuiginalion and Memory, 
are but one thing, which for divers considerations hath divers 
names. 

Much memory, or memory of many things, is called Experience. 
Againe, Imagination being only of those things which have been 
formerly perceived by Sense, either all at once, or by parts at 
several! times; The former, (which is the imagining the whole 
object, 03 it was presented to the sense) is simple Imagination; as 
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when one imagineth a man, or horse, which he hath seen before. 
Tlie other is Compounded; as when from the sight of a man at one 
time, and of a horse at another, we conceive in our mind a Centaure. 
So when a man compoundeth the image of his own person, mth the 
imago of the actions of an other man; as when a man imagins him- 
self e a Hercules, or an Alexander y (which happeneth often to them 
that are much taken with reading of Romants) it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a Fiction of the mind. There be also 
other Imaginations that rise in men, (though waking) from the 
^reat impression made in sense: As from gasmg upon the Sun, the 
impression leaves an image of the Sun before our eyes a long time 
after; and from being long and vehemently attent upon Geometri- 
cal! Figures, a man shall in the dark, (though awake) have the 
Images of Lines, and Angles before his eyes; which kind of Fancy 
hath no particular name; as being a thing that doth not commonly 
fall into mens discourse. 

The imaginations of them that sleep, are those wo call Dreams. 
And these also (as all other Imaginations) have been before, either 
totally, or by parcells in the Sense. And because in sense, the 
Bram, and Nerves, which are the necessary Organs of sense, are so 
benummod in sleep, as not easily to be movSd by the action of 
Externall Obiwts, there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and 
therefore no Dreame, but what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward parte of mans body; which inward parts, for the connexion 
they have with the Brayn, and other Organs, when they be dis- 
tempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the Imaginations 
there formerly made, appoare as if a man were waking; saving that 
the Organs of Son^io being now benummed, so as there is no new 
object, which can master and obscure them with a more vigorous 
impression, a Droame must needs be more cleare, in this silence of 
sense, than are our waking thoughts. And hence it cometh to 
passe, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible to 
distinguish exactly between Sense and Dreaming. For my pskrt, 
when I consider, that in Dreames, I do not often, nor constantly 
think of the same Persons, Places, Objects, and Actions that I do 
waking; nor remember so long a trayne of coherent thoughts. 
Dreaming, as at other times; And because waking I often observe 
the absurdity of Dreames, but never dream of the absurdities of my 
waking Thoughts; I am well satisfied, that being awake, I know I 
di'oamo not; though when I dreame, I think my selfe aw^e. 

And seeing dreamos are caused by the distemper of some of the 
inward ports of the Body; divers distempers must needs cause 
diilerent Dreams, And hence it is, that lying cold breedeth Dreams 
of Foare, and raiseth the thought and Image of some fearfuU object 
(the motion from the brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
jwts to the Brain being reciprocal!:) And that as Anger causeth 
heat in some parts of the Body, when we are awake; so when we 
ftleoj), the ovw heating of the same parts oauseth Anger, and raiseth 
up in the brain the Imagination of an Enemy. In the same manner; 
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as naturall kindness, when we are awake canseth desire; and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body; so also, too much 
licat in those parts, while wee sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagina- 
tion of some kindness shewn. In summe, our Dreams are the 
reverse of our waking Imaginations; The motion when we are 
awake, beginning at one end; and when we Dream, at another. 

The most difficult discerning of a mans Dream, from his waking 
thoughts, is then, when by some accident wo observe not that wo 
have slept: which is easie to happen to a man full of fearful! thoughts ; 
and whose conscience is much troubled; and that sleepeth, without 
the circumstances, of going to bed, or putting off his clothes, as one 
that noddeth in a chayre. For he that taketh pains, and indus- 
triously layes himself to sleep, in case any uncouth and exorbitant 
fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other than a Dream. 
We read of Marcus Brutus, (one that had his life given him hy Julius 
Ccesar, and was also his favorite, and notwithstanding murthered 
him,) how at Philippi, the night before he gave battoll to Augustus 
Caesar, hee saw a fcarfull apparition, which is commonly related by 
Historians as a Vision: but considering the circumstances, one may 
easily judge to have been but a short Dream. For sitting in his tent, 
pensive and troubled with the horrour of his rash act, it was not hard 
for him, slumbering in the cold, to dream of that which most 
affrighted him; w'hich feare, as by degrees it made him wake; so 
also it must needs make the Apparition by degrees to vanish: And 
having no assurance that he slept, ho could have no cause to think 
it a Dream, or any thing but a Vision. And this is no very rare 
Accident: for even they that be perfectly awake, if they be timorous, 
and supperstitious, possessed with fearfull tales, and alone in the 
dark, are subject to the like fancies; and believe they see spirits and 
dead mens Ghosts walking in Church-yards; whereas it is either 
their Fancy onely, or els the knavery of such persons, as make use 
of such BuperstitiouB feare, to passe disguised in the night, to places 
they would not be known to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams, and other 
strong Fancies, from Vision and Sense, did arise the greatest part 
of the Religion of the Gentiles in time post, that worshipped Satyres, 
Fawnefl, lymphs, and the like; and now adayes the opinion that 
rude people have of Fayries, Ghoste, and Goblins; and of the power 
of Witches. For as for Witches, I think not that their witchcraft 
is any reall power; but yet that they are justly punished, for the 
false beliefe they have, that they can do such mischief e, joyned with 
their purpose to do it if they can: their trade being neerer to a now 
Religion, than to a Craft or Science. And for Fayries, and walking 
Ghosts, the opinion of them has I think been on purpose, either 
taught, or not confuted, to keep in credit the use of Eiorcisrae, of 
Crosses, of holy Water, and other such inventions of Ghostly men. 
Neverthelesse, there is no doubt, but God can make unnaturall 
Apparitions: But that he does it so often, as men need to feare such 
things, more than they feare the stay, or change, of the course uf 
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Nature, which ho also can stay, and change, is no point of Christian 
faith. But evill men under pretext that God can do any thing, are 
80 bold as to say any tiling when it serves their turn, though they 
think it untrue; It is the part of a wise man, to believe them no 
further, than right rcfison makes that which they say, appear 
credible. If this superstitious fear of Spirits were taken away, and 
with it, Prognostiqiies from Dreams, false Prophecies, and many 
other things denending thereon, by which, crafty ambitious persons 
abuse tin; Miinpfe pe(){)le, men would be much more fitted than they 
are for civill Obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the Schooles: but they rather 
nourish such doctrine. For (not knowing w^hat Imagination, or 
the Senses are), what they receive, they teach: some saving, that 
Imaginations rise of theniBelvcH, and liavc no cause; Others that 
they rise most commonly from the Will, and that Good thoughts 
are blown (insfiired) into a man, by God; and Kvill thoughts by the 
Divell: or that (h)od thoughts are powred (infused) into a man, by 
God, and Fvill ones by the l)ivell. Some say the Senses receive the 
Species of things, and deliver them to the Common-sense; and the 
('ommon Sense delivers tliem over to the Fancy, and the Fancy to 
the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgement, like handing of 
tilings from one to another, with many words making notliing 
uiuh'rsUiod. 

The Imagination that us raysed in man (or any other creature 
indiuHl with the faculty of imagining) by words, or other voluntary 
signes, Ls that wo generally call Understanding; and is common to 
Man and Beast. For a dogge by custome will understand the call, 
or the rating of his Master; ana so will many other Beasts. That 
Understanding winch i.s peculiar to man, is the Understanding not 
oricly his will; but his conceptions and thoughts, by the eequell 
and contexture of the names of things into Affirmations, Negations, 
aiul other formes of Speech: And of this kiude of Understanding 
1 shall speak heieaftcr. 


CHAP. Ill 

Of the Consequence or TitAYNE of Imaginations 

By Const qwnce, or Trayne of Thoughts, I understand that 
aucce.vAam of one Thought to another, w^hich is called (to distinguish 
it from DiM^imrsc m words) JI entail Discourse. 

When a man thmkcth on any thing whatsoever, His next Thought 
after, is not altogether so casuall aa it seems to bo. Not every 
Thought to ever)' Tiiought succeeds indifferently. But aa wee have 
no Imagination, whereof we have not formerly had Sense, in whole, 
or in parts; so wo have no Transition from one Imagmation to 
another, whereof wo never had the like before in our Senses. The 
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reason whereof is this. All Fancies are Motions within us, reliquos 
of those made in the Sense: And those motions that immedjately 
succeeded one another in the sense, continue also togetlicr aftiT 
Sense: In so much as the former coninnng again to take f)laco, and 
bo prcTdominant, the later foUoweth, by coherence of tlie matter 
moved, in such manner, os water upon a plain Table is drawn which 
way any one part of it is guided by the finger. But because in 
sense, to one and the same thing perceived, sometimes one thing, 
sometimes another succeedeth, it comes to passe in time, that in 
the Imagining of any thing, there is no certainty what wo shall 
Imagine next; Onely this is certain, it shall be something that 
succeeded the same before, at one time or another. 

This Trayne of Thoughts, or Men tall Discourse, is of two sorts. 
The first is Un/juided, witlumt De^itjup, and inconstant; Whereni 
there is no Passionato Thought, to govern and direct those that 
follow, to it self, as the end and scope of some desire, or otluT 
passion: In which case the thoughts are said to wander, and seem 
impertinent one to another, as in a Dream, Such are G^mmonlv 
the thoughts of men, that are not oncly without company, but also 
without care of any thing; though even then their Thoughts are as 
busio as at other times, but without harmony; as the sound Avhicli 
a Lute out of tune would yecld to any man; or in tune, to one that 
could not pl<iy. And yet m this wild ranging of the mind, a man 
may oft-timos perceive the way of it, and tlie dcpondance of one 
thought upon anotlier. For in a Discourse of our present civ ill 
wane, what could seem more impertinent, than to ask (as one did) 
what was tlie value of a Homan Penny? Yet the Cohx*rence to ino 
was manifest enough. For the Thought of tlio warre, mtrocliicod the 
Thought of the delivering up the King to his Kncmios; The Thougiit 
of that, brought in the Thought of the delivering up of Christ; and 
that again the Thought of the 1:10 [lence, which was the price of tliat 
treason: and thence easily followed that malicious question; and 
all this in a moment of time; for Thought lb quick. 

The second is more constant; as being regulated by some desire, 
and dcsigne. For the impression made by such things as wee desire, 
or fearc, is strong, and permanent, or, (if it coiiso for a time,) of quick 
return: ^ strong it is somefinic.s, as to hinder and break our slcc[). 
From Desire, ariseth tlie Thought of some means we have seen 
produce the like of that which we ayme at; and from the thought 
of that, the thought of means to that mean; and so continually, till 
we come to some beginning within our own power. And because 
the End, by the greatne.s8e of the impression, comcjs often to mind, 
in case our thoughts begin to wander, they are quickly again roducwJ 
into the way; which observed by one of the seven wise men, made 
him give men this praecept, which is now worne out, Respice finem; 
this is to say, in all your actions, look often upon wluit you would 
have, as the thing that directs all your thoughts in the way to 
attain it. 

The Trayn of regulated Tlioughts is of two kinds; One, when of 
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an effect imagined, wee sock the causes, or means that produce it: 
and this is common to Man and Beast. The other is, when imagining 
any thing whatsoever, wee seek aU the possible effects, that can 
by it bo produced; that is to say, we imagine what we can do with 
it, when wee have it. Of which I have not at any time seen any 
signo, but in man onely ; for tliis is a curiosity hardly incident to the 
nature of any living creature that has no other Passion but sensuall, 
such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In sunime, the Dis- 
course of the Mind, when it is governed by designe, is nothing but 
Seeking, or tlie faculty of Invention, which the Latines call Sagacitas, 
and Sokrlia; a hunting out of the causes, of some effect, present 
or past; or of the effects, of some present or past cause. Some- 
times a man seeks what he hath lost; and from that place, and time, 
wherein hee misses it, his mind runs back, from place to place, and 
time to time, to find where, and when he had it; that is to say, to 
find some certain, and Linuted time and place, in which to begin a 
method of seeking. Again, from thence, liis thoughts run over the 
same places and times, to find what action, or other occasion might 
make him lose it. This we call Remembrance, or Calling to mind; 
the Latinos call it Reminiscenita, as it were a Re-conning of our 
former actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determinate, within the corn- 
posse whereof he is to seek; and then hia thoughts run over all the 
parts tliereof, in the same manner, as one would sweep a room, to 
lind ft jewell; or os a Spaniel ranges the field, till he find a sent; or 
as a man should run over the Alphabet, to start a rime. 

Sometime a man desires to know the event of an action; and 
then he thinJseth of some like action past, and tlie events thereof 
one after another; supposing hke events aviH follow Uke actions, 
A» he tliat foresees wlint wil become of a Criminal, re-cons what 
ho has seen follow on the like Crime before; having this order of 
thoughts, The Crime, the Officer, the Prison, the Judge, and the 
Gallowes. Which kind of thoughts is called Foresight, and Prudence, 
or ProiHdence; and sometimes Wisdome; though such conjecture, 
through the difficulty of observing all circumstances, be very fal- 
lacious. But this is certain; by how much one man has more 
experience of things past, than another; by so much also be is more 
Prudent, and his expectations the seldomer fedle him. The Present 
onely has a being in Nature; things Past have a being in the Memory 
onely, but thinM to come have no being at all; the Future being 
but a fiction of tlie mind, applying the sequels of actions Past, to the 
actions that are Present; which with most certainty is done by him 
that has most Expcrionco; but not with certainty enough. And 
though It be callod Prudence, when the Event answereth our Ex- 
pectation; yet in its otMi nature, it is but Presumption. For the 
foresight of things to come, which is Providence, belongs onely to 
him by whose will they are to come. From him onely, and super- 
naturally, proceeds Ih^^phecy. The beet Prophet naturally is the 
beat guesser; and the beet guesser, he that is most versed and 
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studied in the matters he guesses at: for he hath most Stgtus to 
guesse by, 

A Signe, is the Event Antecedent, of the Consequent; and oon- 
trarily, the Consequent of the Antecedent, when the like Conse- 
quences have been observed, before: And the oftner they have been 
observed, the lease uncertain is the Signe. And therefore ho that 
has most experience in any kind of businesse, has most Signes, 
whereby to guesse at the Future time; and consequently is the 
most prudent: And so much more prudent than he that is new m 
that kind of business, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural! and extemporary wit: though perhaps many young men 
think the contrary. 

Neverthelesse it is not Prudence that distinguisheth man from 
beast. There be beasts, that at a year old observe more, and pursue 
that which is for their good, more prudently, than a child can do 
at ten. 

As Prudence is a Prcesumiwn of the FiUure, contracted from the 
Experience of time Past: So there is a Pra?8umtion of things Past 
taken from otlier things (not future but) past also. For he that 
hath seen by what courses and degrees, a flourishing State hath first 
conae into civil warre, and then to ruino; upon the sight of the 
mines of any other State, will guesse, the like warre, and the like 
courses have been there also. But this conjecture, bos the same 
incertainty almost with the conjecture of the Future; both being 
grounded onely upon Experience. 

There is no other act of mans mind, that I can remember, natur- 
ally planted in him, so, as to need no other thing, to the exercise 
of it, but to be born a man, and live with the use of his five Senses. 
Those other Faculties, of which I shall speak by and by, and which 
seem proper to man onely, ore acquired, and encreasod by study and 
industry; and of most men learned by instmetion, ana discipline; 
and proceed all from the invention of Words, and Sjjecch. For 
besides Sense, and Thoughts, and the Trayne of thoughts, the mind 
of man has no other motion; though by the help of Speech, and 
Method, the same Faculty es may be improved to such a height, as 
to distinguish men from all other livingbreaturee. 

Whatsoever we imagine, is Finite, ^erefore there is no Idea, or 
conception of any thing we call Infinite. No man can have in his 
mind an Image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite swift- 
ness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. When we 
say any thing is infinite, we si^ifie onely, that we are not able to 
conceive the ends, and bounds of the thing named; having no 
Conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And therefore 
the Name of Ood is us^, not to make us conceive him; (for he is 
Incomprehensible) and his greatneese, and power are unconceivable;) 
but that we may honour him. Also because whatsoever (as I said 
before,) we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing any 
thing, not subject to sense. No man therefore can conceive any 
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thing, but he miiflt conceive it in some place; and indued with some 
determinate magnitude; and which may be divided into parts; nor 
that any thing is aJJ in this place, and all in another place at the 
same time; nor that two, or more things can be in one, and the 
same place at once: For none of these things ever have, or can be 
inculent to Sense; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit 
(without any signification at all,) from deceived Philosophers, and 
deceived, or deceiving Schoolcmen 


CHAP. IV 

0/ Speech 

The Invention of Printing, though ingenious, compared with the 
invention of Lf liars, is no great matter. But who was the first that 
found the use of Letters, is not known. He that first brought them 
into Qrtfca, men say ns as Cadmus, the sonne of Agenor, King of 
Iduvnioia. A profitable Invention for continuing the memory of 
time past, and the conjunction of mankind, dispersed into so many, 
and distant regions of the iCarth; and with all difficult, as proceeding 
from a watchfull observation of the divers motions of the Tongue, 
Palat, Ifipa, and other organs <^f Speech; whereby to make as many 
difTerenoes of characters, to lemember them. But tlio most noble 
and profit id )}(' invention of all other, was that of SriCEcn, consisting 
of Di’ames or Appellations, and their Connexion; whereby men 
register their Tliouglits; recall them when they are past; and also 
declare tlit'in one to anotlier for mutuall utility and conversation; 
Nvithout N\Iiicli. tluTc had been amongst men, neither Common- 
wealth, nor Society, nor Contract, nor Peace, no more than amongst 
Lyons, Bears, and Wolves Tiio first author of Speech was God 
Inmsolf, that instnietcd Adam how to name sucli creatures as lie 
}>rcscntod to liis L’or the Scripture goeth no furtlier in this 

matter. But this was sulficient to direct him to adde more names, 
as tlie expeiiencc and use of the creatures should give him occasion; 
and to joyn them in such manner by degrees, as to mak« himself 
undcr.stuo(|; and so b}' succession of time, so mu(‘li language might 
be gotten, iws he had found use for; though not so co[)ious os an 
Orator or Philosopher has ncorl of. For 1 do not find any thing in 
the Scripture, out of ■which, directly or by consequence can bo 
gathered, that Adiim wa.s taught the names ot all Figures, Numbers, 
Measures, Colours, Sounds, Fancias, Relations; much loss the names 
of Words and Speech, as Generali, Speciall, Affirmative, Negative, 
Interrogalive, Opiaiivc, Infinitive, all which arc usefull; and least 
of all, of Entitij, Intentionalitij, Quiddity, and other insignificant 
words of the Seliool. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam and his 
posterity, was ogain lost at tlio tower of Babel, when by the hand 
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of God, every man was stricken for his rebellion, witli an oblivion 
of his former language. And being hereby forced to disperse them- 
selves into several! parts of the world, it must neetls be, that tlio 
diversity of Tongues that now is, proceeded by degrees from them, 
in such manner, as need (the mother of all inventions) taught thenj; 
and in tract of time gre\v every where more copious. 

The general! use of Speech, is to transferre our Mentall Discourse, 
into Verbal ; or the Trayne of our Thoughts, into a Trayne of Words; 
and that for two commodities; wheretjf one is, the Rcgistring of tlio 
Consequences of our Thoughts; which being apt to shj) out of our 
memory, and put us to a new labour, may again be recalled, by such 
words as they were marked by. So that tlio first use of names, is 
to serve for Markes, or Notes of remembrance. Another is, when 
many use the same words, to signifio (by their connexion and order,) 
one to another, what they conceive, or think of each matter; and 
also what they desire, feare. or have any other passion for. And 
for this use they are called Signes. Speciall uses of Speech arc these; 
First, to Register, what by cogitation, wee find to bo the cause of 
any thing, present or past; and nhat Ave find things present or pnst 
may produce, or efTect; which in summe, is acquu-ing of Arts. 
Secondly, to shew to others that knowledge which we have attained; 
which is, to Counsell, and Teach one another. TliirdJy, to make 
known to others our wills, and purposes, that wo may have Uie 
mutual! help of one anotlier. Fourtlily, to please and delight our 
selves, and others, by playing with our words, for pleasure or 
ornament, innocently. 

To these Uses, fJiere are also foure correspondent Abuses. First, 
when men register their thoughts wrong, by tlio inconstancy of tlie 
sigmfication of tiieir word^s, by which tlicy register for their con- 
ceptions, that which they never conceived; and so deceive thom- 
selves. Secondly, when tiiey use words metaphorically; that is, 
in other sense than that they are ordained for; and thereby deceive 
others. Tliirdly, when by words they dwlare tliat to bo their will, 
Avhich is not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve one another: 
for seeing nature hatli armed living creatures, some with teeth, some 
with horns, and some with hands, to grieve an enemy, ^it is but an 
abuse of Speech, to grieve him with the tongue, unJesse it be one 
whom \v^ are obliged to govern; and then it is not to grieve, but to 

correct^ and amend. r r 

~ The manner bow ►Speech serveth to tlie remembrance of the 
consequence of causes and effeets, consisteth in the imposing of 
Names, and the Connexion of them. 

Of Names, some are Pro'prr^ and singular to one onely thing; as 
Peicr, John, This man, this Tree: and some are Common to many 
things; as Man, Horse, Tree; every of which though but one 
Name, is nevertheless the name of clivers particular things; in 
respect of all which tt»gether, it is called an UmversaU; there being 
nothing m the world Universal! but Names; for the things named, 
are every one of them Individual! and Singular, 
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Ono Universal! name is imposed on many things, for their simili> 
tude in some quality, or other accident: And whereas a Proper 
Name bringeth to mind one thing onely; Universals recall any one 
of those many. 

And of Names Univeraall, some are of more, and some of lease 
extent; the larger comprehending the less large: and some again 
of equal! extent, comprehending each other reciprocally. As for 
example, the Name Body is of larger signification than the word 
A/an, and coraprehendeth it; and the names Man and Rationally 
are of equall extent, comprehending mutually one another. But 
here wee must take notice, that by a Name is not alwayes under- 
stood, as in Grammar, one onely Word; but sometimes by circum- 
locution many words together. For all these words, Hee that in his 
actions obscrveth the Lawes of hia Countryy make but one Name, 
equivalent to this one word, Jiist. 

By this imposition of Names, some of larger, some of stricter 
signification, we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things 
imagined in the mind, into a reckoning of the consequences of 
Appellations. For example, a man that hath no use of Speech at 
all, (such, as ia born and remains perfectly detde and dumb,) if he 
set before his eyes a triangle, and by it two right angles, (such as 
are the corners of a square figure,) he may by meditation compare 
and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equall to those 
two right angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shewn 
him different in shape from the former, he cannot know "wnthout a 
new labour, whether the three angles of that also be equall to the 
same. But ho that hath the use of words, when he observes, that 
such equality was consequent, not to the length of the sides, nor to 
any other particular thing in his triangle; but onely to this, that 
the sides wore straight, and the angles three; and that that was all, 
for which he namoil it a Triangle; will boldly conclude Universally, 
that such equality of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and re- 
gister his invention in these generall termes. Every triangle hath its 
three angles equall to Uvo right angles. And thus the consequence 
found in one [)articular, comes to be registrod and remembred, as 
an Universall rule; and discharges our mentall reckoning, of time 
and place; and delivers us from all labour of the mind, saving the 
first; and makes that which was found true Acre, and to be 
true in all times and places. 

But the use of words in registring our thoughts, is in nothing so 
evident as in Numbnng. A natural! foole that could never learn 
by heart the order of numerall words, as on«, twOy and three^ may 
observe every stroak of the Clock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one; 
but can never know what houro it strikes. And it seems, there 
was a time when those names of number were not in use; and men 
w*ere fayn to apply their fingers of one or both hands, to those things 
they desired to keep account of; and that thence it proceeded, that 
now our numerall words are but ten, in any Nation, and in some 
but five, and then they begin again. And he that can tell ten, if ha 
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recite them out of order, will lose liimselfe, and not know when he 
has done: Much lease will he bo able to odde, and substract, and 
performe all other operations of Arithmetique. So that without 
words, there is no possibility of reckoning of Numbers; much lease 
of Magnitudes, of Swiftnesse, of Force, and other things, the reckon- 
mgs whereof are necessary to the bemg, or w'ell-being of man*kincL 

When two Names are joyned together into a Consequence, or 
Affirmation; as thus, A man ts a Uvitig creature; or thus, if he he a 
man, he is a living creature, Tf the later name Living creature, signifie 
all that the former name Man signifioth, then the affirmation, or 
consequence is true; otherwise false. For True and False are attri- 
butes of Speech, not of Things. And where Speech is not, there is 
neither Truth nor Fakhood. Errour there may be, as wiien wee 
expect that wiiich shall not be; or suspect what lias not been: bu<’> 
in neither case can a man be charged with Untruth. 

Seeing then that truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth, had neexi to remem- 
ber wiiat every name he uses stands for; and to place it accordingly; 
or else he will find himsolfe ontangletl in wordn, as a bird in lime- 
twiggs; the more ho struggles, the more behmed. And therefore 
in Geometry, (which is the onely Science that it hath pleased God 
hitherto to bestow^ on mankind,) men begin at settling the significa- 
tions of their w^ords; wiiich settling of significations, they call 
Definitions; and place them in the beginning of tlieir rcx:konmg. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires 
to true Knowiedge, to examine the Definitions of former Authors; 
and cither to correct them, wiicre they are negligently set down; or 
to make them himselfe. For the errours 01 Definitions multiply 
themselves, according as the reckoning proceeds; and lead men into 
absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without 
reckoning anew from the beginning; in which lyes the foundation 
of their errours. From wiience it happens, that they which trust 
to books, do as they that cost up many litllo sumins into a greater, 
^vdthout considering whether those little summes wore rightly cast 
up or not; and at last finding the erruur visible, and not mistrusting 
their first grounds, know not which way to cleere themselves; but 
spend time in fluttering over their bookes; as birds thatentring by 
the chimney, and finding them 8 elvc.b inclosed in a chamber, flutter 
at the false light of a glasse "window, for want of wdt to consider 
w'hich way they came in. So that in the right Definition of Names, 
lyes the first use of Speech; which is the Acquisition of Science: 
And in wrong, or no Definitions, lyes the first abuse; from which 
proceed all false and eenslesse Tenets; which make those men that 
take their instruction from the authority of books, and not from 
their own meditation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men endued with true Science are above it. For between 
true Science, and erroneous Doctrines, Ignorance Is in the mid lo. 
Naturall sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature it selfe cannot erre: and as men abound in copiousnesse of 
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language; fio they become more wiao, or more mad than ordinary. 
Nor ifl It possible without Letters for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by disease, or ill 
constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For words are wise mens 
counters, they do but reckon by them; but they are the mony of 
(ooIoH, tliat value them by the autliority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, 
or a Thomas, or any other Doctor w'hatsoever, if but a man. 

ISuh^ect to Names, is whatsoever can enter into, or be considered 
in an account; and be added one to another to make a siimme; or 
siihHtracted one from another, and leave a remainder. TJic Latinos 
called Accounts of raony Hattones, and accounting, Ratiocimitioi 
ami that which v e in bills or books of account call Hems, they called 
Nomim; that is, Names: and thence it seems to proceed, that they 
extended the word Ratio, to the faculty of Reckoning in all other 
things. 'J’ho Giceks have but one word \(57 oj, for both Speech and 
Reason; not that they thought there was no Speech without Reason; 
but no Reasoning witliout Speeeh: And the act of reasoning they 
called Syllogisme; which signifieth summing up of the consequences 
of one saying to another. And because the same things may enter 
into account for divers accidents; their names are (to shew that 
diversity) divcrsly wrested, and diversified. This diversity of 
names may be reduced to fouro generall heads. 

First, a thing may enter into account for Mailer, or Body; as 
living, sensible, raixonall, hot, cold, moved, quiet; \vith all Avhich 
names the word MaiUr, or Body is understood; all such, being 
names of Mnttor. 

beoondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for some 
accident or quality, which wo conceive to be in it ; as for being moved, 
for heijig so long, for Jtcing hot, &c; and then, of the name of the 
thing it sclfe, by a little cliange or wresting, wee make a name for 
that accident, which we convsider; and for living put into the account 
life; for moved, moium; for hoi, heat; for long, length, and the like; 
And all such Names, are the names of the accidents and properties, 
by which one Matter, and Body is distinguished from another. 
Tliese are called names Abstract, because severed (not from Matter 
but) from the at^count of Matter. 

Thirdly, we bring into account, the Properties of our owm bodies, 
whereby w^o make such distinction; as when any thing ifc Seen by 
us, we rec'kon not tlio thing it selfe; but the sight, the Colour, the 
Idea of it in the fancy: and when any thing is heard, wee reckon it 
not ; but the hearing, or sound oncly, w hich is our fancy or concep- 
tion of it by the Fare; and such are names of fancies. 

Fourthly, we bring into account, consider, and give names, to 
i^aints themselves, and to Speeches: For, generall, universall, 
si)eciaU, crgiiiiocaU, are names of Names. And Affirmation, In- 
Uir^ation, Commandtment, Narration, Syllogisme, Sermon, Oration, 
and many other such, are names of Speeches. And this is all the 
variety of Names Posttit^; which are put to mark somewhat which 
is in Nature, or may bo feigned by the mind of man, as Bodies that 
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are, or may be conceived to be; or of bodies, the Properties that are, 
or may be feigned to be; or Words and Speech. 

Tliere be also other Names, called Negative; wldch are notes to 
signifie that a word is not the name of the thing in question ; as those 
words Nothuig^ no man, infinite, indocible, three ivanl fourc, and the 
like; which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting of 
reckoning; and call to mind our past cogitations, though (hey be 
not names of any thing; because they make us refuse to admit of 
Names not rightly ubed. 

All other Names, are but in.signiticant sounds; and those of two 
sorts. One, when they are new, and yet tlicir meaning not ex- 
plained by Definition; whereof there have been aboundance coyneJ 
by Schooic-men, and puslerl Plulosojjlicrs 

Another, when men make a name of two Names, whoso significa- 
tions are contradictory anci incon.sistent; as this name, an incor- 
poreall bodij, or (wliich is all one) an inrorporeall substance, and a 
great number more. For whensoever any afiirmation is false, the 
two names of which it is composed, put together and made one, 
signifio nothing at all For example, if it be a false afiirmation to 
say a quadrangle ts round, the word round qiuidrangle signifies 
nothing; but is a meere sound. So likewise if it bo false, to say that 
vertue can be powred, or blown up and down; tiie words In-powred 
vertuc, hi-hlown vtntue, are as absurd and insignificant, as a round 
quadrangle. And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senslc.^s ^ 
and insignificant word, that is not made u]> of some Latin or Greek 
names. A Frencliman seldorae hears our Saviour called by the 
name of Parole, but by the name of Verbe often; yet Verhe and 
Parole, dififer no more, but that one is Latin, the other French. 

\\ hen a man upon the hearing of any Sjjecch, hath those thoughts 
wliich the words of that Speech, and their connexion, were ordained 
and constituted to signifie; Then he is said to undersl.and it: Uyider- 
standing being notliing else, but conception caused by Speech. And 
therefore if Spec'ch be peculiar to man (as for ouglit 1 know it is.) 
then 18 Understanding peculiar to him also. And therefore of 
absurd and false afiirmationa, in case they bo universall, there can 
be no Understanding; though many think they understand, then, 
when th(M^ do but repeat the words softly, or con them in their mind. 

What kinds of Speeches bignilio the Appetitos, Aversions, anci 
Passions of mans mind; and of their use and abuse, I shall speak 
when I have spoken of the Passions. 

The names of such things as affect us, that is, which please, and 
dLsplease us, because all men be not alike affected witli the same 
thing, nor the same man at all times, are in tlie common discourses 
of men, of inconstant signification. For seeing all names are im- 
posed to signifie our conceptions; and all our affections are but 
conceptions; when we conceive the same things differently, we can 
hardly avoyd different naming of th€‘iii. For though the nature of 
that we conceive, be the same; yet the diversity of our reception of 
it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and prejudices of 
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opinion, givee every thing a tincture of our different passions. And 
therefore in reasoning, a man must take heed of words; which 
besides the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a 
signification also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker; such as are the names of Vertues, and Vices; For one man 
calleth IViedome, what another calleth feare; and one cruelty , what 
another pisiKt] one prodiyahty, what another magnanimity; and 
one gravity, what another stnpidicy, &c. And therefore such names 
can never be true grounds of any ratiocination. No more can 
Metaphors, and Tropes of speech: but these are less dangerous, 
because they profess their inconstancy; which the other do not. 


CHAP. V 

Of Reason, and Science 

When a man Heasanelh, hee does nothing else but conceive a 
Bumme totall, from Addition of parcels; or conceive a Remainder, 
from Suhstraciion of one stimme from another: which (if it be done 
by Words,) is conceiving of the consequence of the names of all the 
parts, to the name of the whole; or from the names of the whole and 
on© part, to the name of the other part And though in some things, 
(oB in numbers,) besides Adding and Suhstractingy men name other 
operations, as Multiplying and Dividing; yet they are the same; 
for Multinlication, is but Adding together of things equall ; and 
Division, but bubstracting of one thing, as often as wo can. Tliese 
operations are not incident to Numbers onely, but to all manner of 
things that can bo added together, and t-aken one out of another. 
For as Arithmeticians teach to adde and substract in numbers ; so 
the Geometricians te^ch the same in lineSy figures (solid and super- 
nciall,) angles, 'jyro'mrtions, times, degrees of ewiftnesse, force, power, 
and the like; I’ho Logicians teach the same in Consequences of words; 

together tux) Names, to make an Affirmation; and two 
Af^iationsy to make a Syllogisme; and many SyUogismes to make 
^Demof^tratton; and from the summe, or Conclusion of a S(jllogisme,y 
they substract one Proposition, to finde the other. Writers of Poli- 
tiques, adde together Pactions, to find mens duties; and Lawyers, 
Laurs, and facts, to find what is right and wrong in the actions of 
summe, in what matter soever there is place for 
cMxUcm and suhstraction, there is also place for Reason; and where 
these have no place, there Reason has nothing at all to do. 

Out of all which we may define, (that is to say determine,) what 
that is, which ia meant by this word Reason, when wee reckon it 
amongst the FaculUw of the mind For Reason, in this sense, ia 
nothing but Reckoning (that is, Adding and Sulwtracting) of the 
uonsequenoee of generall names agreed upon, for the marking and 
signifying of our thoughts; I say marking them, when we reckon 
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by our selves; and signifying^ when we demonstrate, or approve 
our reckonings to other men. 

And as in Arithmetiquo, unpractised men must, and Professors 
themselves may often erre, and cast up false; so also in any other 
subject of Reasoning, the ablest, most attentive, and most practised 
men, may deceive themselves, and inferre false Conclusions; Not 
but that Reason it selfe is alwayes Right Reason, os w^ell as Arith- 
metique is a certain and infallible Art; But no one mans Reason, 
nor the Reason of any one number of men, makes the certaintie; 
no more than an account is therefore well cast up, because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it. And therfore, as when 
there is a controversy in an account, the parties must by their own 
accord, set up for right Reason, the Reason of some Arbitrator, 
or Judge, to whose sentence they will both stand, or their cen- 
tre versie must either come to blowes, or be undecided, for want 
of a right Reason constituted by Nature; so is it also in all debates 
of what kind soever: And when men that think themselves wiser 
than all others, clamor and demand right Reason for judge; yet 
seek no more, but that things should be determined, by no other 
mens reason but their own, it is as intolerable in the society of men, 
08 it is in play after trump is turned, to use for trump on every 
occasion, that suite whereof they have most in tlieir hand. For 
they do nothing els, that will have every of their passions, as it 
comes to bear sway in them, to bo taken for right Reason, and that 
in their own controversies: bewraying their want of right Reason, 
by the claym they lay to it. 

The Use and End of Reason, is not the finding of the summe, 
and truth of one, or a few consequences, remote from the first 
definitions, and settled significations of names; but to begin at 
these; and proceed from one consequence to another. For there 
can be no certainty of the last Conclusion, without a certainty of 
all those Affirmations and Negations, on which it was grounded, 
and inferred. As when a master of a family, in taking an account, 
casteth up the summs of all the bills of expence, into one sum; 
and not regarding how each bill is summed up, by those that ^ve 
them in account; nor what it is he jiayes for; he advantages him- 
self no more, than if he allowed the account in grosse, trusting to 
every of the accountants skill and honesty; so also in Reasoning 
of all other things, he that takes up conclusions on the trust of 
Authors, and doth not fetch them from the first Items in every 
Reckoning, (which are the significations of names settled by defini- 
tions), loses his labour; and does not know any thing; but onely 
beleeveth. 

When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be 
done in particular things, (as when upon the sight of emy one thing, 
wee conjecture what was likely to have preceded, or is fikely to 
follow upon it;) if that which ho thought likely to follow, foUowes 
not; or that which he thought likely to have preceded it, hath not 
preceded it, this is called E^ob; to which even the most prudent 
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men arc subject. But when w'e Reason in Words of goneraU 
signification, and fall upon a generall inference which ls false; 
though it bo commonly called Error, it is indeed an Absurdity, 
or senslesso Speech. For Error is but a deception, in presuming 
that somewhat is past, or to come; of which, though it 
were not past, or not to come; yet there was no impossibility 
discoverable. But when we make a generall assertion, unlesse it 
be a true one, the possibility of it is unconceivable. And words 
whercb. wo conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
A})tntrd, In sign \fi cant, and Non-sense, And therefore if a man 
should talk Ui me of a round Quadrangle \ or accidents of Bread xn 
Cheese; or Immateriall Substances; or of A free Subject; A free-Will: 
or any Free, but free from being hindred by ojipoaition, I should 
not say he were in an Errour; but that his words were without 
meaning; tliat is to say. Absurd. 

1 have paid before, (in the second chapter,) that a Man did excell 
all otlier Animals in this faculty, that when he conceived any thing 
whatsoever, he was apt to enquire the consequences of it, and what 
clTects he could do with it. Anti now I adde this other degree of 
the same excellence, that he can by words reduce the consequences 
he fmdes to generall Rules, called Theoremes, or Aphorismes; that 
is, ho can l^easoii, or reckon, not onely in number; but in all other 
things, whereof one may be added unto, or substracted from another. 

But this })nvd('dge, is allayed by another; and that is, by the 
priviledgc of Absurdity, to wiiich no living creature is subject, 
but man oiicly. And of men, those are of all most subject to it, 
that ])rofcs.se Bliilosopliy. For it is most true that Cicero sayth 
of them somo\\i\ere; that there can be nothing so absurd, but may 
he found in thu books of Philosophers, And the reason is manifest. 
I'or lluno IS not ono of them that, begins his ratiocination from the 
Delinitiims, or J'..\ plications of the names they are to use; wFich is 
a method that hath been used onely in (leometry; whose Con* 
clusion.s liave thereby been made indisputable 

The liist cause of Ab.surd eonclusions J ascribe to the w'ant of 
Method; in that they begin not their Ratiocination from Defini- 
tions; that is, from settled significations of their words: as if they 
could cast nci'ount, ^nthout knowing the value of the*numerall 
words, one, tuv, and ihtee 

And whereas all hodie.s enter into account upon diver's considera- 
tions, (which I have mentioned m the precedent chapter;) these 
consideratuuis being diversly named, di\ers alisurditiee proceed 
from the confusion, and uniR connexion of their names into asser- 
tions. And thcroforo 

Tlio eec'ond cause nf Ab-^urd assertions. I ascribe to the giving 
of names of bodies, to accidents; or of accidents to bodies; As they 
do, that sav, Fatih is infused, or inspired; when nothing can be 
fitted, or breathed into any thing, but Ixxiy; and tliat, extension 
18 body; that phantosmes are spirits, &c. 

The third 1 asenbe to the giving of the names of the accidents 
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of bodies without us, to the accidents of our own bodies; as they do 
that say, the colour is in the body; the sound is in the ayrCy &o. 

The fourth, to the giving of the names of bodies, to names, or 
speeches; as they do that say, that there be things umverMill; that 
a living creature is Oenus, or a generall thing, &c. 

The fifth, to the giving of the names of acoidmts, to luxrncs and 
speeches; as they do tliat say, the nature of a thing is its definition; 
a mans command is his will; and the like. 

The sixth, to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other Rhotorieall 
figures, in stead of words projicr. For though it be lawfnll to say, 
(for example) in common S[)eecli, the tray goeth, or leadeth hither, or 
thither, The Proverb sayes this or that (whereas wayes cannot go, nor 
Proverbs speak;) yet in reekoning, and seeking of truth, such 
speeches are not to be admitted. 

The seventh, to names that signifio nothing; but are taken up, 
and learued by rote from the Schooles, as hyposlaiical, transub- 
stantiate, consubstantiate, eternal -Now, and tlie like canting of 
Schoolemeu. 

To that can avuyd these things, it is not easie to fall into any 
absurdity, unlasse it bo by the length of an account; wherein lie 
may perhaps forget what went before. For all men by nature 
reason alike, and well, when they have good principles For who 
is 80 stupid, as both to mistake in Geometry, and also to poirist 
in it, when another detects his error to him ? 

liy this it appears that Reason is not as Sense, and Memory, 
borne with us; nor gotten by Experience onel3\ as Prudence is; 
but attayne<.l by Industry; first in apt imposing of Names; and 
secondly by getting a good and orderly Method in proc(;eding from 
tlie Elements, which are Names, to Assertions made by Connexion 
of one of them to another; and so to Syllogismes, which are the 
Connexions of one Assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge 
of all the Consequences of names appertaining to the subject in 
hand; and tliat is it, men call Science. And whereas Sense and 
Memory are but knowledge of Fact, i^hich is a thing past, and 
irrevocable; Science is the knowledge of Consequences, and dojien- 
dance of one fact upon another: by which, out of that wo can 
presently do, we know how to do something else when wo will, 
or the hk*o, another time: Because when we see how any thing 
comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner; when the 
like causes come into our power, woe sec how to make it produce 
the like eflects. 

Cluldren therefore are not endued with Reason at all, till 
they have attained the use of Speech: but are called Reason- 
able Creatures, for the possibility apparent of having the use of 
Reason ui time to come. And the most part of men, though they 
have the use of Reasoning a little way, as in numbring to some 
degree; yet it serves them to little use in common life; in which 
they govern themselves, some better, some worr.c, according to their 
differences of experience, quicknesse of memory, and inclinations 
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to sevorall ends; but specially according to good or evill fortune, 
and the errors of one another. For as for Science^ or certain rules 
of their actions, they are so farre from it, that they know not what 
it IS. Geometry they have thought Conjuring: But for other 
Scioncoe, they who have not been taught the beginnings, and some 
progresse in them, that they may see how thev be acquired and 
generated, are in this point like children, that having no thought 
of generation, are made believe by the women, that their brothers 
ana sisters are not born, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that have no Science, are in better, and nobler 
condition with their naturall Prudence; than men, that by mis- 
reasoning, or by trusting them that reason wrong, fall upon false 
and absurd generall rules. For ignorance of causes, and of rules, 
does not set men so farre out of their way, as relying on false rules, 
and taking for causes of what they aspire to, those that are not so, 
but rather causes of the contrary. 

To conclude, The Light of humane minds is Perspicuous Words, 
but by exact definitions first snuffed, and purged from ambiguity; 
Reason is the pace; Encrease of Science, the way; and the Benefit 
of man-kind, the end. And on the contrary, Metaphors, and 
senslesso and ambiguous words, are like ignes fatui; and reasoning 
upon them, is wandering amongst innumerable absurdities; and 
their end, contention, and sedition, or contempt. 

As, much Experience, is PriuUnte; so, is much Science, Sapience^ 
For though wee usually have one name of Wisedome for them both; 
yet the Latinos did alwayes distinguish between Prudentia and 
Sapieniia; ascribing the former to Experience, the later to Science. 
But to make their difference appeare more cleerly, let us suppose 
one man endued with an excellent naturall use, and dextenty in 
handling Iub armes; and another to have added to that dexterity, 
an acquired Science, of where he can offend, or be offended by his 
adversarie, in every possible posture, or guard: The ability of the 
former, would bo to the ability of the later, os Prudence to Sapience; 
both usofxill; but tlie later infallible. But they that trusting 
onely to the authority of books, follow the blind blindly, are like 
him that trusting to the false rules of a master of Fence, ventures 
Ijnesumptuously upon an adversary, that either kills, disgraces 

The signoe of Science, are some, certain and infallible; some, 
uncertain. Certain, when he that pretendeth the Science of any 
thing, can teach the same; that is to say, demonstrate the truth 
thor^f perspicuously to another: Uncertain, when onely some 
particular events answer to his pretence, and upon many occasions 
prove 80 as he sayes they must, Signes of prudence are all 
uncertain; because to observe by experience, and remember all 
circumstances that may alter tlie successe, is impossible. But in 
wy businesse, whereof a man has not infallible Science to proceed 
by ; to forsake his own naturall judgement, and be guided by general] 
sentences read in Authors, and subject to many exceptions, is a 
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signe of folly, and generally scorned by the name of Pedantry, 
And even of those men themselves, that in Councells of the Common- 
wealth, love to shew their reading of Politiques and History, very 
feAv do it in their domcstiquo affaires, where their particular interest 
13 concerned; having Prudence enough for their private affaires ; 
but in publique they study more the reputation of their owne wit, 
than the sucoesse of anothers businesse. 


CHAP. VI 

Of the Inieriour Beginniiujs of Volnrdary Motions: commonly called 
the Passions. And the Speeches by which they are expressed 

There be in Animals, two sorts of Motions peculiar to them: 
One called Vitall; begun in generation, and continued without 
interruption through their whole life; such as are the course of the 
Bloudy the Pulse, the Breathing^ the Covooctwn, N tUritiori, Excretion, 
&c; to w’hich Motions there needs no help of Imagination: The 
other is Animall motion, otherwise called Voluntary motion', as 
to go, to speak, to move any of our limbes, m such manner as is first 
fancied in our minds. That Sense, is Motion in the organs and 
interiour parts of mans body, caused by the action of the things 
we See, Heare, ct-c; And that Fancy w but the Hchquos of the same 
Motion, remaining after Sense, has been already sayd in the first 
and second Chapters. And because going, speaking, and the hko 
Voluntary motions, depend alwayea upon a precedent thought of 
whither, which nay, and what, it is evident, that the Imagination 
is the first intomall beginning of all Voluntary Motion. And 
although unstudied men, doe not conceive any motion at all to be 
there, where the thing moved is invisible; or the space it is moved 
in, is (for the shortnesse of it) insensible; yet that doth n(jt hinder, 
but that such Motions are. For let a space be never so little, tliat 
which is moved over a greater space, whereof that little one is part, 
must first be moved over that. These small beginnings of Motion, 
within the body of Man, before they appear in walking, speaking, 
striking, atid other visible actions, are commonly called Endeavour. 

This Endeavour, when it is toward something which causes it, 
is called Appetite, or Desire; the later, being the general! name; 
and the other, often-times restrayned to signifie the Desire of Food, 
namely Hunger and Thirst. And when the Endeavour is fromward 
something, it is generally called Avki^ion. These words AppeiUe, 
and Aversion we have from the Latines’, and they both of thorn 
signifie the motions, one of approaching, the other of retiring. So 
also do the Greek words for the same, which are hppht and ifpopph- 
For Nature it selfe does often presse upon men those truths, which 
afterwards, when they look for somewhat beyond Nature, they 
stumble at. For the Rhodes find in meere Appetite to go, or move. 
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no aciuall Motion at all: but because some Motion they must 
acknowledge, they call it Metaphoricall Motion; which is but an 
absurd speech: for though Words may be called metaphoricall; 
iiodicfl, and Motions cannot. 

7^)at which men Dc.sire, they are also sayd to Love: and to Hate 
those things, for which they have Aversion. So that Desire, and 
Uve, are the same thing; save that by Desire, wo alwayes signifie 
the Absence of the Object; by Love, most commonly the Presence 
of the same. So also by Aversion, wo signifie the Absence; and by 
tiate, the Prescrioe of the Object. 

Of Appetites, and Aversions, some are horn with men; as appetite 
of food. Appetite of excretion, and exoneration, (which may also and 
more projicrly bo called Aversions, from somewliat they feele in 
their liodios;) and some other Appetites, not many. The rest 
winch arc Appetites of particular things, proceed from Experience! 
and tnall of their efTocLs upon them.selvcs, or other men. For of 
UiingR wee know not at all, or bi'lieve not to be, wo can have no 
further Desire, than to tast and try. But Aversion wee have for 
filings, not onely which we know have hint us; but also that wo 
do not know whcthcT they wall hurt us, or not. 

Those thinp «l,u'h wo neither Desire, nor lintc. we arc said to 
en^n/nn"^' ( oNTKMwr bcinf! notlimg clse but an immobility, or 
oontmnacy of the Jli'art, in resisting the action of certain thin™- 

1''"? V''‘* moved otherwise! 

i Ollier more potent objects; or from want of cxpeiionoe of them 

itod been use the const itnl ton of a mans Body, is in continuall 
miilattoii ; It IS impossible that all tlio same things should alwayes 
eause m him the same Appetites, and Aversions; much lesse c^an 
all^men consent. ni the De.wro of almost any one and the same 

But whatsoevoi is the object of any mans Appetite or Desire- 
evornseriw.t'hheh^nojtooto^pm^^^^^ 

and' Kvill" u'l H of Goof 

or. (m a Common-wealth.) from the Person that repT^entXit' 

conZ; shall b^ 


wl^h by some apparent signer pr7mis;‘trb;;;;^r‘a;T‘S;r lator 
that, which pronuseth Evil. But in nnr ^ 

lienwiOl II.IQ,. lo esprttwe’tbMa by BuUofe.M “ 
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FovUt Deformed, Ugly, Base, Nauseous, and the like, (is the subject 
shall require; All which words, in their proper places sigiiitie 
nothing els, but the Mine, or Countenance, that promisoth Good 
and Evil. So that of Good there be three kinds; Good in the 
Promise, that is Pidchrum; Good in Effect, as the end desired, 
which is called Jucundum, DeitgJUfuIl; and Good as the Means, 
which is called Utile, Profitable', and as many of Evil: For Evill, 
in Promise, is that they call Turpe; Evil in Effect, and End, ia 
Molesium, Unpleasani, Ttoublesomei and Evill in the Means, 
Inutile, Unprofitable, Hurt full. 

As, in Sense, that which is really witliin us, la (as I liave sayd 
before) onely Motion, caused by the action of externall objects, but 
in apparence; to the Sight, Liglit and Colour; to the Euro, Sound; 
to the Nostrill, Odour, Ac: so, when the action of the same object 
ia continued from the Eyes, Earas, and other organs to the Heart; 
the real effect there ia nothing but Motion, or Endeavour; which 
consisteth in Appetite, or Aversion, to, or from the object moving. 
But the apparence, or sense of that motion, Is that wee either call 
Delight, or Trouble Ov Mind. 

This Motion, whieli is called Appetite, and for the apparence of 
it Delight, and Pleasure, seemoth to be, a corroboration of Vitall 
motion, and a help thereunto; and therefore such things as caused 
Delight, were not iinpro[)erly called Jucunda, (d Juvamh^,) from 
helping or fortifying; and the contrary, Molesta, Ofiensive, from 
hindering, and troubling the motion vitall. 

Pleasure therefore, (or Delight,) is the apparence, or sense of Good; 
and Molestation or Displeasure, the apparence, or sense of Evill. 
And consequently all Appetite, Desire, and Love, Is accompanied 
with some Delight more or losse; and all Hatred, and Aversion, 
with more or lesse Di8])Iea8ure and Offence. 

Of Pleasures, or Delights, some arise from the senao of an object 
Present; And those may be called Pleasures of Sense, (The word 
sensvall, aa it is used by those oncIy that condemn them, having 
no place till there be Lawes.) Of this kind are all Onerations and 
Exonerations of the body; as also all that is pleasant, in the Sight, 
Hearing, Smell, Tast, or Touch; Others arise from the Expectation, 
that proceeds from foresight of the End, or Consequence of things; 
whether those things in the Sense Please or Displease: And these 
are Pleasures of the Mind of him that draweth those consequences; 
and are generally called JoY. In the like manner, Displeasures, 
are some in the Sense, and called Payne; others, in the Expectation 
of consequences, and are called Gribfe. 

These simple Passions called Appetite, Desire, Love, Aversion, 
Hate, Joy, and Qriefe, have their names for divers considerations 
diversifi^. As first, when they one succeed another, they are 
diversly called from the opinion men have of the likelihood of 
attaining what they desire. Secondly, from the object loved or 
hated. Thirdly, from the consideration of many of them together. 
Fourthly, from the Alteration or succession it sene. 
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For Appetite with an opinion of attaining, is called Hope. 

The same, without suon opinion, Despaibb. 

Aversion, with opinion of Hurt from the object, Fbare. 

The Bame, with hope of avoyding that Hurt by resistenoe, 
Courage. 

Sudden Courage, Anoer. 

Constant Hope, Confidence of our selves. 

Constant Despayre, Diffidence of our selves. 

Anger for great hurt don^to another, when we conceive the same 
to bo done by Injury, Indignation. 

Desire of good to another, Benevolence, Good Will, CiiAEiry. 
If to man generally, Good Nature. 

^ Desire of Kiches, Covetousnesses name used alwayes in 
eignifioatiun of blame; because men them, are 

displeased with one anothers attaining them’, though the desire 
in it Hclfe, be to bo blamed, or allowed, accordfin'^i?, means by 
which those Riches are sought. 

Desire of Office, or precedence, Ambition: a name in 

the worse sense, for the reason before mentioned. 

De^re of things that conduce but a little to our ends; Aii^ 
of things that are but of Utth^ hindrance, Pusilij^nimity. 

Contempt of little hcl[)s, and lundrance^i. Magnanimity 

Magnanimity, in danger of Death, or Wounds, ’ ValOi'R’ 
Fortitude. 


Magnanimity, in the use of Riches, Liberaijty. 

I^llantmtty. in the same Wuetchednesse, MiserablenessB' 
or Parsimony; os it is liked, or disliked. 

Love of Persons for society, Kindnesse. 

Love of Persona for Pleasing the sense onelv, Naturall Lust 
Low ot tJie 8amt% acquired from Rumination, that is, Imagination 
of Pleasure past, Luxury. ^ 

Lam of one singularly, with desire to be singularly beloved The 
I ^SION (Jk Love. The same, witii (car that the love is not mutuaU, 


DeMH', by doing hurt to another, to make him condemn some fact 
of Ins own, Rkvenokfulnksse. 

ZJrsire, to know why, and how, Curiosity; such as is in no livinc 
ciraturo but iton; so that Man is distinguished, not o&ely by hu 
Reason; but also by this singular Passion from other Animals- 
m whom the appetite of food, and otlier pleasures of Sense, by 
pra’dommanoe, take away the care of knowing causes; which 
IS a Lust of the mind, that by a perseverance of delight in the 
hT indefatigable generation of Knowledge, ^exceedeth 

the short vehemence of any oamall Pleasure ** ^ 

Feare of power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from 
allowed, ^oioji; not aUowed, Sup^rmos 
miagmed, is truly such os we imagine. True 


Ftart, without the apprehension of why, or what, Paniqu* 
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Tekbob; called so from tlie Fables, that make Pan the author of 
them; whereas in truth, there is eJwayes in him that so feareth, 
first, some apprehension of the cause, though the re^t run away by 
Example; every one supposing his fellow to know why. And 
therefore this Passion happens to none but in a throng, or inultitudo 
of people, 

Joy, from apprehension of novelty, Admiration; proper to Man, 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause. 

Joy, arismg from imagination of a mans own power and ability, 
Is that exultation of the mind which is called Glorying; which if 
grounded upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same 
m th ConfideTice: but if grounded on the flattery of others; or onely 
supposed by himself, for delight in the consequences of it, is called 
Vainb-Glory; which name is properly given; because a well 
grounded Confidence begetteth Attempt; whereas the supposing 
of power does not, and is therefore rightly called Vaine. 

Oriefe, from opinion of want of power, is called Dejection of 
mind. 

The vain-glory which consisteth in the feigning or supposing of 
abilities in our selves, which we know are not, is most incident to 
young men, and nourished by the Histories, or Fictions of Gallant 
Persons; and is corrected oftentimes by Age, and Employment. 

Sudden Glory, is the passion which maketh those Grimaces called 
Laughter; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, 
that pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud 
themselves. And it is incident most to them, that are conscious 
of the fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
selves in their own favour, by observing the imperfections of other 
men. And therefore much Laughter at the defects of others, is a 
signe of Pusillanimity. For of great minds, one of the proper 
workes is, to help ana free others from scorn; and compare them- 
selves onely with the most able. 

On the contrary. Sudden Dejection^ is the passion that causeth 
Weeping ; and is caused by such accidents, as suddenly take away 
some vehement hope, or some prop of their power: And they are 
most Bubyect to it, that rely principally on helps extomall, such as 
are Women and Children, llierefore some Weep for the losse of 
Friends; Others for their unkindnesse; others for the sudden 
stop made to their thoughts ot revenge, by Reconciliation. But 
in all cases, both Laughter, and Weeping, are sudden motions; 
Custome taking them both away. For no man Laughs at old jests; 
or Weeps for an old calamity. 

Oriefe, for the discovery of some defect of ability, is Shame, or 
tlie passion that discovereth it selfe in Blushing ; and oonsisteth 
in the apprehension of some thing dishonourable; and in young 
men, is a si^e of the love of good reputation; and commendable: 
In old men it is a signe of the same; but because it comes too late, 
Qjt commendabla 
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Tlie Contempt of good Reputation is called Impudence. 

Qriefe, for the Calamity of another, is PrrrY; and ariseth from the 
imagination tluit the like calamity may befall himselfe; and there- 
fore ia called also Compassion, and in the phrase of this present 
time a Fellow-feeling : And therefore for Calamity arriving from 
great wickedness, the best men have the least Pitty; and for the 
same Calamity, those have least Pitty, that think themselves least 
obnoxious to the same. 

Contempt, or little sense of the calamity of others, ia that which 
men call Cruelty, proceeding from Security of their own fortune. 
For, that any man should take pleasure in other mens great harmes, 
without other end of his own, I do not conceive it possible. 

Qriefe, for the successe of a Competitor in wealth, honour, or 
other good, if it bo joyned with Endeavour to enforce our own 
abilities to equal! or exceed him, is called Emulation: But joyned 
with Endeavour to supplant, or hinder a Competitor, Envib. 

When in the mind of man, Appetites, and Aversions, Hopes, and 
Feares, concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately; 
and divers good and ovill consequences of the doing, or omitting 
the thing propounded, come successively into our tlioughts; so 
that sometimes wo have an Appetite to it; sometimes an Aversion 
from it; sometimes Hope to bo able to do it; sometimes Despaire, 
or Feare to attempt it; the wliole summo of Desires, Aversions, 
Hopes and Fears, continued till the thing be eitlior done, or thought 
impossible, is that we call Deliiieration. 

Therefore of things past, there is no Deliberation; because 
manifestly impossible to bo changed: nor of things known to be 
impossible, or thouglit so: because men know, or think such 
Deliberation vain. But of things impossible, which we think 
possible, we may Deliberate; not knowing it is in vain. And it is 
called Deliberation; because it is a putting an end to the Liberty 
we had of doing, or omitting, according to our own Appetite, or 
Aversion. 

This alternate Succassion of Appetites, Aversions, Hopes and 
Fears, is no lease in other living Creatures then in Man: and there- 
fore BeaatvS also Deliberate. 

Every DeUbcration is then sayd to End, when that whj^reof they 
Deliberate, is either done, or thought impossible; because till then 
woo retain the liberty of doing, or omitting, accordmg to our Appetite 
or Aversion. 

In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately 
adlucring to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that wee call 
the Will; the Act, (not the faculty,) of Willing, And Beasts 
that have Deliberation, must necessarily also have Will, The 
Definition of the Will, given commonly by the Schooles, that it is 
a Raiionall Appetite, is not good. For if it were, then could there 
be no Voluntary Act against Reason. For a Volunlary Act ia that, 
which prooeedeth from the and no other. But if in stead of 
a Rationall Appetite, we shall say an Appetite resulting from a 
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precedent Deliberation, then the Definition is the same that I have 
given here. Will therefore is the last AppetUe in Deliberating, 
And though we eay in common Discourse, a man had a Will once 
to do a thing, that neverthelesso he forbore to do , yet that is properly 
but an Inclination, which makes no Action V^oluntary; because the 
action depends not of it, but of the hvst Inclination, or Appetite. 
For if the intervenient Appetitos, make any action Voluntary; 
then by the same Reason all intervenient Aversions, should mtike 
the same action Involuntary; and so one and the same action, 
should be both Voluntary & Involuntary. 

By this it is manifest, that not onely actions that have tiieir 
beginning from Covetousnosse, Ambition, Lust, or other Aj)petite.M 
to the thing propounded; but also those that have their beginning 
from Aversion, or Feare of those consequences that follow the 
omission, are voluntary actions. 

The formes of Speech by which the Passion.s are expressed, are 
partly tho same, and partly difleront from those, by which wee 
expresse our Thoughts. And first, generally all Passions may bo 
expressed Indtcalively ; os I love, I feare, I joy, I deliberate, I will, 
1 command: but some of them have particular expressions by 
themselves, which neverthelesse are not affirmations, unloose it be 
when they serve to make other mferences, besides that of the Passion 
they proceed from. Dehberation is expressed Subjunchvely; which 
is a speech proper to signifio suppositions, with their conse- 
quences; as, 1 / this be done, then this will follow; and differs not 
from the language of Reasoning, save that Reasoning is in gonerall 
words; but Deliberation for the most i)art is of Particulars. The 
language of Desire, and Aversion, is Imperative; as Do this, forbeare 
that; which when the party is obliged to do, or forbeare, is Command; 
otherwise Prayer; or els Counsell. The language of Vain-Glory, 
of Indignation, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative: But of the 
Desire to know, there is a peculiar expression, called Interrogative: 
as, What is it, when shall it, how w it done, and why so 7 other language 
of the Passions I find none: For Cursing, Swearing, Reviling, and 
the like, do not signifie as Speech; but as the actions of a tongue 
accustomed. 

These formes of Speech, I say, are expressions, or voluntary 
significations of our Passions: but certain signes they be not; 
because they may be used arbitrarily, whether tliey that use them, 
have such Passions or not. The best signes of Passions present, are 
either in the countenance, motions of the body, actions, and ends, 
or airaes, which w’e othei”T;v'ise know the man to hav^e. 

And because in Dehberation, the Appetites, and Aversions are 
raised by foresight of the good and evill consequences, and sequels 
of the action whereof we Deliberate; the good or evill effect thereof 
dependeth on the foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which 
very seldome any man is able to see to the end. But for so farre 
as a man seeth, if the Good in those consequences, be greater than 
the Evill, the whole chaine is that which Writers call Apparent, or 
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Seeming Good. And contrarily, when the EvDl exceedeth the Good, 
the whole is Apparent or Seeming Evill: bo that he who hath by 
Experience, or Reason, the greatest and surest prospect of (^nse- 
quences, Dehberates best himselfei and is able when he will, to 
give the beet couasell unto others. 

ContinuaU aucceeae in obtaining those things which a man from 
time to time deaireth, that is to say, continuall prospering, is that 
men call FEuaTY; I mean the Felicity of this life. For there 
is no such thing as porpetuall Tranquillity of mind, while we live 
here; because Life it selie is but Motion, and can never be without 
Desire, nor without Feare, no more than without Sense. What 
kind of Felicity God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour 
him, a man shall no sooner know, than enjoy; being joyes, that now 
are as incomprehensible, as the word of Schoole-men BeatificaU 
Vision is unintelligible. 

The forme of Speech whereby men signifie their opinion of the 
Goodnease of any thing, is Praise. That whereby they signifie 
the power and greatnesse of any thing, is Magnifyinq. And that 
whereby they signifie the opinion they have of a mans Felicity, 
is by the Greeks called for which wee have no name in 

our tongue. And thus much is sufficient for the prasent purpoBe, 
to have been said of the Passions. 


CHAP. VII 

Of the Ends, or Resolutions of Discoursb 

Of all Diacoxirae, governed by desire of Knowledge, there is at 
last an End, either by attaining, or by giving over. And in the chain 
of Discourse, wheresoever it be interrupted, there is an End for that 
time. 

If the Discourse bo meerly Mentall, it consisteth of thoughts 
that the thing w'lll be, and will not be, or that it has been, and has 
not been, alternately. So that wheresoever you break off the ohayn 
of a mans Discourse, you leave him in a Pi^umption if^ it wiU be^ 
or, it will not be; or if has been, or, ?ias not been. All which is Opinion, 
And that which is alternate Appetite, in Deliberating concerning 
Good and Evil; the same is alternate Opinion, in the Enquiry of 
the truth of Past, and FiUure. And as the last Appetite in Deliber- 
ation, is called the Will; so the last Opinion in search of the truth 
of Past, and Future, is called the Judgement, or Resolute and 
Finall Sentence of him that discourseih. And as the whole chain 
of Appetites alternate, in the question of Good, or Bad, is called 
Delib^ation; so the whole chain of Opinions alternate, in the 
question of True, or False, is called Doubt. 

No Disoourso whatsoever, can End in absolute knowledge of 
Foot, post, or to come. For, as for the knowledge of Fact, it is 
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originally, Sense; and ever after. Memory. And for the knowledge 
of Consequence, which I have said before is called Science, it b not 
Absolute, but Conditional!. No man can know by Discourse, that 
this, or that, is, has been, or will be; which is to know absolutely; 
but onely, that if This be, That is; if This has been, That has been; 
if This shall be, That shall be: which is to know conditionally; 
and that not the consequence of one thing to another; but of one 
name of a thing, to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the Discourse is put into Speech, and begins 
with the Definitions of Words, and proceeds by Connexion of the 
same into generall Affirmations, and of these again into Syllogismes; 
the End or last summe is called the Conclusion; and the tliought 
of the mind by it signified, is that conditional! Knowledge, or 
Knowledge of the consequence of words, which is commonly called 
Science. But if the first ground of such Discourse, bo not 
Definitions; or if the Definitions be not rightly joyned together into 
Syllogismes, then the End or Conclusion, is agam Opinion, namely 
of the truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senslesse words, without possibility of being understood. When 
two, or more men, know of one and the same fact, they are said to 
be CoNsaous of it one to another; wffiich is as much os to know it 
together. And because such are fittest witnesses of the facts of one 
another, or of a third; it was, and ever will bo reputed a very 
Evill act, for any man to speak against his Conscience; or to corrupt 
or force another so to do: Insomuch that the plea of Conscience, 
has been alwayes hearkened unto very diligently in all times. 
Afterwards, men made use of the same word metaphorically, for 
the knowledge of their own secret facts, and secret thoughts; and 
therefore it is Rhetorically said, that the Conscience is a thousand 
witnesses. And last of all, men, vehemently in love with their own 
new opinions, (though never so absurd,) and obstinately bent to 
maintain them, gave those their opinions also that reverenced name 
of Conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful!, to change 
or speak against them; and so pretend to know they are true, 
when they know at most, but that they think so. 

When a mans Discourse beginneth not at Definitions, it beginneth 
either at some other contemplation of his own, and then it is still 
called Opinion ; Or it beginneth at some saying of another, of whose 
ability to know the truth, and of whose honesty in not deceiving, 
he doubteth not; and then the Discourse is not so much concerning 
the Thing, as the Person; And the Resolution is called Bkleefk, 
and Faith: Faiths in the man; Beleefe, both of the man, and oj 
the truth of what he sayes. So that in Beleefe are two opinions; 
one of the saying of the man; the other of his vertue. To have 
faith in, or trust to, or beleeve a man, signifie the same thing; namely, 
an opinion of the veracity of the man: But to be^ve what is said, 
signifieth onely an opinion of the truth of the sajing. But wee are 
to observe that this Phrase, I beleeve in; as also the Latine, Credo 
in; and the Greek, rwrluia iit, are never used but in the writing* 
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of Divines, In etead of them, in other writings are put, I beleeve 
him; I trad him; I have faith in him; I rely on him; and in Latin, 
Credo illi; fido illi: and in Greek, Triffrivu dvrd: and that this 
singularity of the Ecclcvsiaslique use of the word hath raised many 
disputOvS about Uio right object of tlio Christian Faith. 

Jhit by Belrevin/j in, as it is in the Creed, is meant, not trust in 
the Person; but Confession and acknowledgement of the Doctrine. 
For not oncly Christians, but all manner of men do so beheve in 
God, as to hold all for truth they heare him say, whether they under- 
stand it, or not; w'hicli is all the Faith and trust can possibly be had 
in any poison whatsoever: But they do not all believe the Doctrine 
of the Creed. 

From whence w'c may infcTre, that when wto believe any saying 
what soever it be, to be true, from arguments taken, not from the 
thing it selfe, or from the principles of naturall Reason, l)ut from 
the Authoiit V, and good opinion w-ee have, of him that hath sayd 
it; then Ls the speaker, or person w e behove m, or trust in, and whose 
word wo take, the object of our Faith; and the Honour done in 
Believing, is done to him oncly. And consequently, wRen wee 
Behove that the Scriptures aio the word of God, having no im- 
mcxliato revelation from God himsclfe, our Beleefo, Faith, and Trust 
is in the Church; whoso w'ord w^o take, and acquiesce therein. And 
they tliat believe that winch a Prophet relates unto them in the 
name of God, take tlie word of the Prophet, do honour to him, and 
in him trust, and believe, touching the tiutii of w^hat he relateth, 
whether ho he a true, or a false Prophet, And so it is also with all 
other History. For if 1 should not believe all that is written by 
Historians, of the glorious acts of Alexander, or Ccesar; I do not 
think the Gliost of Alexander, or Ctrsar, had any just cause to be 
olicnded ; cr any body else, but the Histonan. If Limj say the Gods 
made once a Cow speak, and we believe it not; w'co distrust not God 
therein, but Lavij, 8o that it is evident, that whatsoever wo believe, 
upon no other reason, then what is drawn from authority of men 
oncly, and tlicir wiitinga; ^^hether they bo sent from God or not, 
»a Faith in men oncly. 


CHAP. VIII 

Of the Vr-RTUKS commonly called Intellectu.\ll; and their contrary 
Dkfeci's 

Vertue generally, m all sorts of subjects. La somewhat that is 
valued for eminence; and coiisiateth in comparison. For if all 
things were equally in aU men, nothing would be prDed. And by 
Ferfwrv’i Intellectuall, are alwayes understood such abilityes of 
tlio mind, as men praise, value, and desire should be in thenisehea; 
and go commonly under the name of a good wU; though the same 
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word Wit, be used also, to distinguish one oert^iin ability from tlio 
rest. 

These Veriues are of two sorts; Nalurall, and Anjuircd. By 
Naturall, I mean not, that which a man hath from his Birth: for 
that is nothing else but Sense; wherem men differ so little one from 
another, and from brute Beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst 
Vertues, But I mean, that Wit, which is gotten by Use onoly, 
and Experience; without Method, Culture, or Instruction. This 
Naturall Wit, consisteth principally in two things; Cderity oj 
Imagining, (that is, swift succession of one thought to another;) 
and slcddy direction to some approved end. On the Contrary a 
slow Imagination, makoth that Defect, or fault of the mind, which is 
commonly called Dulnv.sse, Stupidity, and sometimes by other 
name^ that signiho slowness© of motion, or difliculty to be moved. 

And this diiference of quicknessc, is caused by the difference 
of mens passions; that love and dishke, some one tiling, some 
another: and therefore some mens thoughts run one way, some 
another; and are held to, and observe dilTerently the things that 
passe through their imagination. And whereas in this succession 
of mens thoughts, theio is nothing to observe in the things they 
think on, but either in what they be hke one another, or in whai 
they be unlike, or whul they serve for, or how they serve to such a 
purpose'. Those that observe their similitudes, in ease they bo such 
as are but rarely observed by others, are sayd to have a 
Qood Wit; by wdiicli, in this occasion, is meant a Good Fancy, 
But they that observe their differences, and dissimilitudes; 
W’hich is called Distinguishing, and Discerning, and Judging between 
thing and thing; in case, such discerning be not easio, are said to 
have a good J udgement: and particularly in matter of conversation 
and businesso; wlicrein, times, places, and persons are to be clis* 
cerned, this Vertue is called Discretion. The former, that is, 
Fancy, without the help of Judgement, is not commended os u 
Vertue: but the later which is Judgement, and Discretion, is 
commended for it selfo, without the help of Fancy. Besides the 
Discretion of times, places, and persons, necessary to a good Fancy, 
there is required also an often application of his thoughts to their 
End; that is to say, to some use to bo made of them. This done; 
he that hath this Vertue, will be easily fitted with simihtudes, that 
wiU please, not onely by illustration of his discourse, and adorning 
it with new and apt metaphors; but also, by the rarity of their 
invention. But without Steddinesse, and Direction to some End, 
a great Fancy is one kind of Madnesse; such os they have, that 
entring into any discourse, are snatched from their purpose, 
by every thing that comes in their thought, into so many, 
and 80 long digressions, and Parentheses, that they utterly lose 
themselves: Which kind of folly, I know no particular name for; 
but the cause of it is, sometimes want of experience; whereby that 
seemeth to a man new and rare, which doth not so to others; some- 
times Pusillanimity; by which that seems great to him, which other 
♦^691 
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men think a trifle: and whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore 
thought fit to be told, withdrawes a man by degrees from the 
intended way of his discourse. 

In a good Poem, whether it be Epique or Dramatiqite; as also 
in Sonnets, Epigrams, and other Pieces, both Judgement and 
Fancy are required; But the Fancy must be more eminent; 
because they please for the Extravagancy; but ought not to 
displease by Indiscretion. 

In a good History, the Judgement must be eminent; because the 
gooclnosBO conaistcth, in the Method, in the Truth, and in the 
Choyse of the actions that are most profitable to be known. Fancy 
has no place, but onely in adorning the stile. 

In Orations of Prayse, and in Invectives, the Fancy is 
pnodominant; because the designe is not truth, but to Honour or 
Dishonour; which is done by noble, or by vile comparisons. The 
Judgement does but suggest what circumstances make an action 
laudable, or culpable. 

In Hortatives, and Pleadings, as Truth, or Disguise serveth best 
to the Designe in hand; so is the Judgement, or the Fancy most 
rec^uired. 

In Demonstration, in Counoell, and all ngourous search of Truth, 
Judgement does all; except sometimes the understanding have need 
to bo opened by some apt similitude; and then there is so much 
use of Fancy. But for Metaphors, they are in this case utterly 
excluded. For seeing they openly prof esse deceint; to admit 
them into Councell, or Reasoning, were manifest folly. 

And in any Discourse whatsoever, if the defect of Discretion be 
apparent, how extravagant soever the Fancy be, the whole discourse 
vill be taken for a signe of want of wit; and so will it never when the 
Discretion is manifest, though the Fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, prophane, 
clean, obscene, grave, and light, without shame, or blame; which 
verball discourse cannot do, farther than the Judgement shall 
approve of the Time, Place, and Persons. An Anatomist, or a 
Pnysitian may speak, or write his judgement of unclean things; 
because it is not to please, but profit: but for another man to write 
his extravagant, and pleasant fancies of the same, is as if a man, 
from being tumblal into the dirt, should come and preseht himself e 
before good company. And ’tis the want of Discretion that 
mak^ the difference. Again, in protest remissnesse of mind, 
and famiUar company, a man may play with the sounds, and 
a^quivocall signifioatioiiB of words; and that many times with 
encounters of extraordinary Fancy: but in a Sermon, or in publique, 
or before persons unknowm, or whom we ought to reverence, there is 
no Gingling of words that will not be accounted folly: and the 
^ereno« is onely in the want of Discretioa So that where Wit 
is wanting, it is not Fancy that is wanting, but Discretion. Judge- 
ment therefore without Fancy is Wit, but Fancy without Judgement 
not. 
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When the thoughts of a man, that has a deeigne in hand, running 
over a multitude of things, observes how they conduce to that 
designe; or what designs they may conduce unto; if his observa- 
tions be such oa are not oaaie, or usuall, This wit of liis is called 
Fbtjdencb; and dependeth on much Experience, and Memory of 
the like things, and their consequences heretofore. In which there is 
not 80 mucli difference of Men, as there is in tlieir Fancies and 
Judgements; Because the Experience of men ©quail in ago. U not 
much unequall, as to the quantity; but lyos in different occasions; 
every one having his private designes. To govern well a family, 
and a kingdome, are not different degrees of l^rudence; but different 
sorts of buainesse; no more then to draw a picture in little, or os 
great, or greater then the life, are different degrees of Art. A plain 
husband-man is more Prudent in affaires of his own house, then a 
Privy Counseller in tiie affaires of another man. 

To Prudence, if you addo the use of unjust, or dishonest means, 
Buch 08 usually are prompted to men by Feare, or Want; you have 
that Crooked Wiadoine, which is called Ckaft; which is a eigne of 
Pusillanimity. For Magnanimity is contempt of unjust, or dis- 
honest helps. And that w'hich the Latines call Ver,<iuiia, (translated 
into English, Shifting,) and is a putting off of a present danger or 
incommodity, by engaging into a greater, as when a man robbs one 
to pay another, is but a shorter sighted Craft, called Vermlia, 
from Versura, which signifies taking mony at iisune, for the present 
payment of interest. 

As for acquired Wit, (I mean acquired by method and instruction,) 
there is none but Reason; which is grounderl on the right use of 
Speech; and produceth the Seioucos. But of Reason and Science, 
I have already spoken in the fifth and sixth Cliaptors. 

The causes of this difference of Witta, are in the Passions; and 
the difference of Passions, proceedelli partly from the different 
Constitution of the body, and partly from different Education. 
For if the difference proceeded from the temper of the brain, and 
the organs of Sense, either exterior or interior, there would be no 
lease difference of men in their Sight, Hearing, or other Senses, than 
in their Fancies, and Discretions. It proceeds therefore from the 
Passions; .which are different, not onely from the difference of mens 
complexions; but also from their difference of customes, and 
education. 

The Passions that most of all cause the differences of Wit, are 

{ )rincipally, the more or lesse Desire of Power, of Riches, of Know- 
ed^, and of Honour. All which may be reduced to the first, that 
is DMire of Power. For Riches, Knowledge and Honour are but 
Beverall sorts of Power, 

And therefore, a man who has no great Passion for any of these 
things; but is as men terme it indifferent; though he may be so 
farre a good man, as to be free from giving offence; yet he cannot 
possibly have either a great Fancy, or much Judgement. For the 
fiioughta, are to the Desires, as Scouts, and Spies, to range abroad. 
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and find the way to the tilings Desired; All Stedinesae of the mindfl 
motion, and all quicknease of the same, proceeding from thence. 
For as to have no Desire, is to be Dead: so to have weak Passions, 
is Dulnesse; and to have Passions indifferently for every thing, 
OiDDiNESSB, and Distraction; and to have stronger, and more 
veliement Passions for any thing, than is ordinarily seen in others, 
is that wliich men call Madnessb. 

Whereof there he almost as many kinds, as of the Passions them- 
selves. Sometimes the extraordinary and extravagant Passion, 
proceedeth from the evill constitution of the organa of the Body, 
or hamio done them; and sometimes the hurt, and indisposition 
of the Organs, is caused by the vehemence, or long continuance of 
the Passion. But in both cases the Madnesse is of one and the 
same nature. 

'the Passion, wlioso violence, or continuance maketh Madnesse, 
is either great vaine -Glory; which is commonly called Pride, and 
sclje-conceipt; or great Dejection of mind. 

JVide, subjoclotli a man to Anger, the excesse whereof, is the 
Madnesse called R\(}E, and Fuhy. And thus it comes to passe 
that excessn e desire of Kevengo, when it becomes habitiiall, hurteth 
the organs, and becomes Rage; That excessive love, with jealousie, 
becomes also Rage: Excessive opinion of a mans o^vTll selfe, for 
divine in8j)iration, for wibdumo, learning, forme, and the like, 
becomes Distraction, and Ciddinesse: The same, joyned with 
Envy, Rage: Vehement oi)inioii of the truth of any thing, contra- 
dict^ by others. Rage. 

Dejection, subjects a man to caiiselesse fears; which is a Madnesse 
commonly called Meia-Ncholy, apparent also in divers manners; 
as in haunting of solitudes, and graves; in superstitious behaviour; 
and in feaiing some one, some another particular thing. In summe, 
all Passions that produce strange and unusuall behaviour, are called 
by the generall name of Madnesse. But of the severall kinds of 
Madnosse, ho that would take the paines, might enrowle a legion. 
And if the Excesses bo madnesse, theie is no doubt but the Passions 
themselvea, when they tend to Evill, are degrees of the same. 

(hor example,) Though the effect of folly, in them that are 
possesserl of an opinion of being inspired, be not visible alwayes in 
ono man, by any very extravagant action, that proceedeth from 
such Passion; when many of them conspire together, the 

Rage of tiio whole multitude is visible enough. For what argument 
of INIadnesse can there bo greater, than to clamour, strike, and throw 
stones at our best friends? Yet this is somewhat lesse than such a 
multitude \^ill do. For they Mill clamour, fight against, and 
destroy those, by whom all their life-time before, they have been 
protected, and secured from injury. And if this be Madnesse in 
the multitude, it is the same in every particular man. For as in 
the middest of the sea, though a man perceive no sound of that 
part of the vater next him; yet he is well assured, that jpart con- 
tributes as much, to the Roaring of the Sea, as any other part, 
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of the same quantity: so also, though woe perceive no great unquiet- 
nesse, in one, or two men; yet we may be well assur^, that their 
singular Paseions, are parts of the Se(^itious roaring of a troubled 
Nation. And if there were nothing else that bewrayed their 
madnesse; yet that very arrogating such inspiration to themselves, 
is argument enough. If some man in Bedlam should entertains 
you with sober discourse; and you desire in taking leave, to know 
what he were, that you might another time requite his civility; 
and he should tell you, he were God the Father; I think you need 
expect no extravagant action for argument of his Madnesse. 

This opinion of Inspiration, called commonly, Private Spirit, 
bedns very often, from sonm lucky finding of an Erroiir generally 
held by others; and not knowing, or not remembring, by what 
conduct of reason, they came to so singular a truth, (as they think 
it, though it be many times an untruth they lighten,) they presently 
admire themselves; as being in the speciall grace of God Almighty, 
who hath revealed the same to them supcrnaturally, by his Spirit. 

Again, that Madnesse is nothing else, but too much appearin.<x 
Passion, may be gathered out of the effects of Wine, which are the 
same with those of the evill disposition of the organs. For the 
variety of behaviour in men that have drunk too much, is the same 
with that of Mad -men: some of them Raging, others living, 
others Laughing, all extravagantly, but according to their 
severall domineering Passions: For the effect of the wine, does hut 
remove Dissimulation; and take from them the sight of the 
deformity of their Passions. For, (I believe) the most sober men, 
when they walk alone without care and employment of the mind, 
would be unwilling the vanity and Extravagance of their thoughts 
at that time should be publiquely seen: which is a confession, that 
Passions unguided, are for the most part moero Madnesse. 

The opinions of the world, both in antient and later ages, con- 
cerning the cause of madnesbe, have been two. Some, deriving 
them from the Passions; some, from Djcmons, or Spirits, either 
good, or bad, which they thought might enter into a man, possosso 
him, and move Iiis organs in such strange, and uncouth manner, 
as madmen use to do. The former sort therefore, called such men, 
Mad-men: but the Later, called them sometimes DcBmoniaks, 
(that is, possessed with spirits;) sometimes Energumeni, (that is, 
agitated, or moved with spnits;) and now in licdy they are called 
not onely Pazziy Mad-men; but also Spiritatif men poRSOSt. 

There was once a great conflux of people in Abdera, a City of the 
Greeks, at the acting of the Tragedy of Andromeda, upon an extream 
hot day: whereupon, a great many of the spectators falling into 
Fevers, had this accident from the heat, and from the Tragedy 
together, that they did nothing but pronounce lambiques, with 
the names of Perseus and Andromeda; which together with the 
Fever, was cured, by the comraing on of Winter: And this madnesse 
was thought to proceed from the Passion imprinted by the Tragedy, 
Likewise there raigned a fit of madnesse in another Graecian City, 
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which seized onely the young Maidens; and caused many of them 
to hang themselves. This was by most then thought an act of the 
Divel. But one that suspected, that contempt of life in them, might 
proceed from some Passion of the mind, and supposing they did 
not contemne also their honour, gave counsell to the Magistrates, 
to strip such as so hang’d themselves, and let them hang out naked, 
I’liis the story sayes cured that madnesse. But on the other side, 
the same Gra'cians, did often ascribe madnesse, to the operation 
of the Eumenides, or Furyes; and sometimes of Cerest Phoebus, 
and other Gods: so much did men attribute to Phantasmes, as to 
think them aereal living bodies; and generally to call them Spirits. 
And as the llomans in tliis, held the same opinion with the 
Greeks: so also did the Jewes; For they called mad-men 
Prophets, or (according as they thought the spirits good or 
bod) Dfcmoniocks; and some of them called both Prophets, and 
Dwmoniaoks, mad-men; and some called the same man both 
Daemoniack, and mad-man. But for the Gentiles, ’tis no wonder; 
because Diseases, and Health; Vices, and Vertues; and many 
natural! accidents, were i^ith them termed, and worshipped as 
Daemons. So that a man was to understand by Daemon, as well 
(sometimes) an Ague, as a Divell. But for the Jewes to have such 
opinion, is somewhat strange. For neither Moses, nor Abraham 
pretended to Prophecy by possession of a Spirit; but from the 
voyce of God; or by a Vision or Dream: Nor is there any thing 
in his Law, Morall, or Ceremoniall, by which they wore taught, 
there was any such Enthusiasme; or any Possession. When God 
is sayd, Numb. 11. 25. to take from the Spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the 70. Elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the sub- 
stance of Go<.I) is not divided. The Scriptures by the Spirit of God 
in man, moan a mans spirit, enclined to Godlinesse. And where it 
is said Exod, 28. 3. Whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdome 
to make garments for Aaron, is not meant a spirit put into them, that 
can make garments; but the wisdome of their own spirits in that 
kind of work. In the like sense, the spirit of man, when it produceth 
unclean actions, is ordinarily c^ed an unclean spirit; and so other 
BpiriU, though not alwayes, yet os often as the vertue or vice so 
Billed, IS extraordinary, and Eminent. Neither did the other 
Prophets of the old Testament pretend Enthusiasme; or, that God 
j^oko In them; but to them by Voyce, Vision, or Dream; and the 
Burthen of the Lord was not Possession, but Command. How then 
could the Jewes fall into this opinion of possession? I can imagine 
no rea^n, but that w^hich is common to all men; namely, the want 
of curiosity to search naturall causes; and their placing Felicity, 
in the acquisition of the gmsse pleasures of the Senses, and the 
thmgs that most immediately conduce thereto. For they that see 
any strange, and unusuall ability, or defect in a mans mina; unlesse 
u from what cause it may probably proceed, can 

hardly think it naturall; and if not naturall, they must needs 
tbinke it supematurall; and then what can it be, but that either 
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God, or the Divell is in him T And hence it came to passe, when 
our Saviour {Mark 3. 21.) was compassed about with the multitude, 
those of the house doubted he was mad, and went out to hold him: 
but the bribes said he had Belzebuh^ and that was it, by which ho 
cast out divela; as if the greater mad-man had awed the lesser. 
And that {John 10. 20.) some said, He hath a Divell, and w mad\ 
whereas others holding him for a Prophet, sayd, These are not the 
words of one that hath a Divell. So in the old Testament he that 
came to anoynt Jehu, 2 Kings 9. 11. was a Prophet; but some of 
the company asked Jehu, ^Yhat came that mad-man for f So that 
in summe, it is manifest, that whosoever behaved himselfe in 
eitraordinory manner, was thought by the Jewes to be possessed 
either with a good, or evill spirit; except by the Saddiices, who 
erred so farre on the other hand, as not to believe there were at all 
any spirits, (w’hioh is very neere to direct Athoisme;) and thereby 
perhaps the more provoked others, to terme such men Dflcmoniacks, 
rather than mod-men. 

Rut why then does our Saviour proceed in the curing of them, 
as if they were posseet; and not as if they were mad? To which 
I can give no other kind of answer, but that which is given to those 
that urge the Scripture in like manner against the opinion of the 
motion of the Earth. Tlie Scripture was written to shew unto men 
the kingdome of God, and to prepare their mindes to become his 
obedient subjects; leaving the world, and the Philosophy thereof, 
to the disputation of men, for the exercising of their naturall Reason. 
Whether the Earths, or Suns motion make the day, and night; 
or whether the Exorbitant actions of men, proceed from Passion, 
or from the Divell, (so we worship him not) it is all one, os to our 
obedience, and subjection to God Almighty; which is the thing 
for which the Scripture was written. As for that our Saviour 
sneaketh to the disease, as to a person; it is the usuall phrase of 
all that cure by words onely, as Christ did, (and Inchanters pretend 
to do, whether they speak to a Divel or not.) For is not Christ 
also said {Math. 8. 26.) to have rebuked the winds? Is not ho said 
also {Lfuk. 4. 39.) to rebuke a Fever? Yet this does not argue that 
a Fever is a Divel. And whereas many of those Divels are said to 
oonfesse Christ; it is not necessary to interpret those places other- 
wise, than that those mod- men confessed him. And whereas our 
Saviour {Math. 12. 43.) speaketh of an unclean Spirit, that having 
gone out of a man, wandreth through dry places, seeking rest, and 
finding none; and returning into the same man, with seven other 
spirits worse than himselfe; It is manifestly a Parable, alluding 
to a man, that aft^ a little endeavour to quit his lusts, is vanquished 
by the strength of them; and becomes seven times worse than he 
was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that requireth 
a belief e, that Daemoniacks were any other thing but Mad-men. 

There is yet another fault in the Discoursoi of some men; which 
may also be numbred amongst the sorts of Madnesse; namely, that 
abuse of words, whereof I have spoken before in the fifth chapter, 
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by the Name of Absurdity. And that is, when men speak such 
wrjrdfl, as put together, have in them no signification at all; but are 
fallen upon bv some, through misunderstanding of the words they 
have re(icivcd, and repeat by rote; by others, from intention to 
deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to none but those, that 
converse in questions of matters incomprehensible, as the Schoole- 
men; or in questions of abstruse Philosophy. The common sort 
of men scldorae speak Insignificantly, and are therefore, by those 
other I]grcgi()U8 jien^ons counted Idiots. Ikt to be assured their 
W'ords arc without any thing correspondent to them in the mind, 
there would need some Examples; which if any man require, let 
him take a Schoole-man into his hands, and see if ho can translate 
any one chapter concerning any diflicult point; as the Trinity; 
the Deity; the nature of Christ; Transubstantiation; Ereo-will, 
cfr. into any of the rnoderne tongues, bo as to make the same 
intelligible; or into any tolerable Latine, such as they were 
acquainted withall, that hved when the Latino tongue was Vulgar. 
What IS the meaning of these words. The first cause does not 
nrccssanly inflow any tliimj into the second, hy force of the Esseniiall 
sulxjrdi nation of the second causes, hi/ Which it may help it to iDorket 
They arc the Translation of the Title of the sixth chapter of Suarez 
first Booke, Of the Concourse, Motion, and Help of Qod. When men 
wiito whole volumes of such stuffc, are they not Mad, or intend to 
make others so? And particularly, in the question of Ikansub- 
fitautiivtion; where after ecrUin woids spoken, they that say, the 
Whitenr.^, Roundnr.^^r, Magnifadc, Quali/y, Corniptibilify, all 
which are incorporeall, d'c. go out of tlie Wafer, into the Body 
of our biassed Saviour, do they not make those Nesses, Tudes, 
and Ties, to be so many spirits possessing his body? For by 
Spirits, they mean aluayes tilings, that being incorporeall, are 
m'vertholosse moveable from one place to another. So that this 
kind of Absurdity, may rightly be immbred amongst the many 
borts of Madnesse; and all the time that guided by clear Thoughts 
of their worldly lust, they forbear disputing, or writing thus, but 
Lucido Intel vals. And thus much of the Vertues and Defectfl 
Inielloctuali. 
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CHAP. IX 

Of tJie Sei'crall Suiuects o/Knowiedge 

There are of Knowledge two kinds; whereof one i < Knowledge 
of Fact: the otlier Knowledge of tJie ConM'q'ucjice of o7i£ Afirina- 
iton to another. Tlie former is notiiing else, but St'use and 
Memory, and is Absolute Knowledge; as when wo see a Fact doing, 
or remember it done; And this is tho Knowledge required in a 
VVitnesse. Tho later is called Science; and is Conditio mil; as 
when we know, that. If figure showne be a Circle, ih-en any siraujhi 
line through the Center shall divide it xnlo two equall jmrts. And tins 
is the Knowledge requiral in a Philosopher; that is to say, of him 
that pretends to Reasoning. 

The Register of Knowledge of Fact is called History. VVhcrc<jf 
there bo two sorts: ono calh*d Naturall History; winch is the History 
of such Facts, or lOlTects of Nat mo, as have no Dopendauco Oil 
Mans Will; Such as are the Histones of Melalls, Flanis, AnxmaU^ 
Regions, and tho like. The other, is Civill History; which is the 
History of the Voluntaiy Actions of men in Common-wealths. 

The Regi'^ters ot Science, arc such Books as contain tho Demon- 
strations of Omsequences of one Allinnalion, to another; and are 
commonly called Books of Philosophy; w'hereof tho sorts are many, 
according to the diversity of the Matter; And may be divided m 
such manner as I have divided them in tlie following Table. 
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CHAP. X 

Of PowEB, Worth, Dignity, Honoitb, and Wortiiinesse 

The Power of a Man, (to take it Universally,) is his present 
means, to obtain some future apparent Good. And is either 
Originall, or Instrumeniall. 

NaiuraU Power, is the eminence of the Faculties of Body, or 
Mind: as extraordinary Strength, Forme, Prudence, Arts, Elo- 
quence, Liberality, Nobility. InstrumentaU are those Powers, 
Avhich acquired by these, or by fortune, are means and Instruments 
to acquire more: as Riches, Reputation, Friends, and the secret 
working of God, which men call Good Luck. For the nature 
of Power, is in this point, like to Fame, increasing as it proceeds; 
or hke the motion of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make 
still the more hast. 

The Greatest of humane Powers, is that which is compounded 
of the Powei^s of most men, united by consent, in one person, 
NaturaU, or Civill, that has the use of all their Powers depending 
on his will; such as is the Power of a Common -wealth: Or depend- 
ing on the wills of each particular; such as is tlie Power of a Faction, 
or of divers factions leagued. Therefore to have servants, is Power; 
To have friends, is Power: for they are strengths united. 

Also Riches joyned with liberality, is Power; because it prooureth 
friends, and servants: Without literality, not so; because in this 
case they defend not; but expose men to Envy, os a Prey. 

Reputation of power, is Power; because it draweth with it the 
adhflerence of those that need protection. 

So is Reputation of love of a mans Country, (called Popularity,) 
for the same Reason. 

Also, what quality soever maketh a man beloved, or feared of 
many; or the reputation of such quality, is Power; because it is 
a means to have the assistance, and service of many. 

Good successe is Power; because it maketh reputation of Wis- 
dome, or good fortune; which makes men either fearo him, or rely 
on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is encreaso of Power; because 
it gaineth love. 

Reputation of Prudence in the conduct of Peace or War, is Power; 
because to prudent men, we commit the government of our selves, 
more willingly than to others. 

Nobility w Power, not in all places, but onely in those Common- 
wealths, where it has Priviledges: for in such priviledges consisteth 
their Power. 

Eloquence is power; because it is seeming Prudence. 

Forme is Power; because being a promise of Good, it recom- 
mendeth men to the favour of women and strangers. 
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The Sciences, are small Power; because not eminent; and there- 
fore, not acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, but in a few; 
and in them, but of a few things. For Science is of that nature, 
as none can understand it to be, but such as in a good measure 
have attayned it. 

Arte of piibliquo use, as Fortification, making of Engines, and 
other Instrumonte of War; because they conferre to Defence, and 
Victory, are Power: And though the true Mother of them, 
be Science, namely the Mathematiques; yet, because they are 
brought into the Light, by the hand of the Artificer, they be esteemed 
(the Midwife passing with the vulgar for the Mother,) as his issue. 

Tlie Value, or Worth of a man, is as of all other things, liis 
Price; that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his 
Power: and therefore is not absolute; but a thing dependant on 
the need and judgement of another. An able conductor of Souldiers, 
is of groat Price in time of War present, or imminent; but in Peace 
n 't so. A learned and uncorrupt Judge, is much Worth in time 
of Peace; but not so much in War. And as in other things, so in 
men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the Price. For let 
a man (tvs most men do,) rate themselves at the highest Value they 
can; yet their true Value is no more than it is esteemed by 
others. 

The manifestation of the Value wo set on one another, is that 
which is commonly called Honouring, and Dishonouring. To Value 
a man at a high rate, is to llonovr him; at a low rate, is to Dis- 
honour him. Jhit high, and low, in tliis case, is to bo understood 
by comparison to the rate that eacli man aetteth on himselfe. 

The publique worth of a man, which is the Value set on him by 
the Common-wwilth, is that which men commonly call Dignity. 
And this Value of him by the Common-wealth, is understood, by 
offices of Command, Judicature, publike Employment; or by 
Names aud Titles, introduced for distinction of such Value. 

To juay to another, for aydo of any kind, is to Honour; because 
a sign© wo havo an opinion he has power to help; and the more 
difficult the ayde is, the more is the Honour. 

To obey, is to Honour; because no man obeyes them, whom 
they think have no power to help, or hurt them. And consequently 
to disobey, is to Di.shonour. 

To give great gifts to a man, is to Honour him ; because ’tis buying 
of Pixitcctiun, and acknowledging of Power. To give little gifts, 
is to Dishonour; because it is but Aimes, and signifies an opinion 
of the need of small helps. 

To be sedulous in promoting anothers good; also to flatter, is to 
Honour; as a signe we seek his protection or ayde. To n^lect, 
U to Dishonour. 

To give way, or place to another, in any Commodity, is to Honour; 
being a confession of greater power. To arrogate, is to Dishonour. 

To shew any signe of love, or fear© of another, is to Honour; 
for both to love, and to feare, is to vedue. To oontenme, or lease 
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to love or feare, then he expects, is to Dishonour; for ’tis under- 
valuing. 

To praise, magnifie, or call happy, is to Honour ; because notliing 
but goodnease, power, and felicity is valued. To revile, mook, or 
pitty, is to Dishonour. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before 
him with decency, and humihty, is to Honour him; as signes 
of fear to offend. To speak to him rashly, to do any thing before 
him obscenely, slovenly, impudently, is to Dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to Honour him; signo 
of opinion of his vcrtue and power. To distrust, or not believe, is 
to Dishonour. 

To hearken to a mans counsell, or discourse of what kind soever, 
is to Honour; as a signe we think him wise, or eloquent, or witty. 
To sleep, or go forth, or talk the while, is to Dishonour. 

To do those things to another, which ho takes for signes of Honour, 
or which the Law or Custome makes so, is to Honour; because in 
approving the Honour done by others, ho acknowledgeth the power 
which others acknowledge. To refuse to do them, is to Dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion, is to Honour; as being a signo of 
approving his judgement, and wisdome. To dissent, is Dishonour; 
and an upbraiding of errour; and (if the dissent be in many things) 
of folly. 

To imitate, is to Honour; for it is vehemently to approve. To 
imitate ones Enemy, is to Dishonour. 

To honour those another honours, is to Honour him; as a eigne 
of approbation of his judgement. To honour his Enemies, is to 
Dishonour him. 

To employ in counsell, or in actions of difliculty, is to Honour; 
as a signe of opinion of his wisdome, or other power. To deny 
employment in the same cases, to those that seek it, is to 
Dishonour. 

All these wayes of Honouring, are naturall; and as well within, 
as without Common-wealths. But in Common-wealths, where he, 
or they that have the supreme Authority, can make whatsoever 
they please, to stand for signes of Honour, there be other Honours. 

A Soveraigne doth Honour a Subject, with whatsoever Title, or 
Office, or Employment, or Action, that he himselfo will have taken 
for a signe of his will to Honour him. 

The King of Persia^ Honoured Mordecay, when he appointed he 
should be conducted through the streets in the Kings Garment, 
upon one of the Kings Horses, with a Crown on his head, and a 
Prince before him, proclay ming, Thus shall it be dons io him that the 
King vdxU honour. And yet another King of Persia^ or the same 
another time, to one that demanded for some great service, to 
weare one of the Kings robes, gave him leave so to do; but with 
this addition, that he should weare it as the Kings foole; and then 
it was Dishonour. So that of Civill Honour, the Fountain is in 
the person of the Common-wealth, and dependeth on the Will of 
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the Soveraigne; and ia therefore temporary, and called Civill 
Honour; bucIi as are Magistracy, Offices, Titles; and in some places 
Coate, and Scutchiona painted: and men Honour such as have them, 
as having bo many signos of favour in the Common-wealth ; which 
favour is Power. 

HoTtourable is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, is an 
argument and signe of Power. 

And therefore To be Honoured, loved, or feared of many, is 
Honourable; as arguments of Power. To be Honoured of few or 
none, Dishonourable. 

Dominion, and Victory is Honourable; because acquired by 
Power; and Servitude, for need, or feare, is Dishonourable. 

Good fortune (if lasting,) Honourable; as a signe of the favour of 
God. Ill fortune, and losses. Dishonourable. Riches, are Honour- 
able; for they are Power. Poverty, Dishonourable. Magnanimity, 
Liberality, Hope, Courage, Conficfence, are Honourable; for they 
proceed from the conscience of Power. Pusillanimity, Parsimony, 
Fear, Diffidence, are Dishonourable. 


Timely Resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is 
Honourable; as being the contempt of small difficulties, and 
dangers. And Irresolution, Dishonourable; as a signe of too much 
valuing of little imp^imonts, and little advantages; For when 
a man has weighed things as long as the time permits, and resolves 
not, the dillerence of weight is but little; and therefore if he resolve 
not, ho overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 

All Actions, and ^eeches, that proceed, or seem to proceed from 
much Exiiorience, lienee, Discretion, or Wit, are Honourable; 
For all these are Powers, Actions, or Words that proceed from 
Errour, Ignorance, or Folly, Dishonourable. 

Gravity, as farre forth as it seems to proceed from a mind 
employed on some thing else, is Honourable; because employment 
ifl a signe of Power. But if it seem to proceed from a purpose to 
appear grave, it is Dishonourable. For the gravity of the former, 
is like Uie st^dinesao of a Ship laden with Merohanchs©; but of 
the later, like the steddinesae of a Ship ballasted with Sand, and 
other trash. 

To be Conspicuous, that is to say, to be known, for Wealth, 
Office, iCTeat Actions, or any eminent Gk)od, is Honourable; as a 
signe of the power for which he is conspicuous. On the contrary, 
OWarity, is Dishonourable, 

To be descended from conspicuous Parents, is Honourable; 
because they the more easily attain the aydes, and friends of their 
Ancestors. On the contrary, to be descended from obscure Parent- 
age, is Dishonourable. 

Actions proceeding from Equity, ioyned with losse, are Honour- 
able; as signes of Magnanimity: tor Magnanimity is a signe of 
Power, On the contrary, Craft, Shifting, neglect of Equity, is 
Dishonourable. 

Ooretousnesse of great Riches, and ambition of great Honours, are 
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Honourable; as signes of power to obtain them. Covetoustiesse, 
and ambition, of little gaines, or preferments, is Dishonourable. 

Nor does it alter the case of Honour, whether an action (so it 
be great and difficult, and consequently a signo of much power,) 
be just or unjust: for Honour consistetJi onely in the opinion of 
Power. Therefore the ancient Heathen did not thinke they Dis- 
honoured, but greatly Honoured the Gods, when they introduced 
them in their Poems, committing Rapes, Thefts, and other great, 
but unjust, or unclean acta: In so much as nothing is so much 
celebrated in Jupiter, as his Adulteries; nor in Mercury, os his 
Frauds, and Tliefta; of whose f)rai8e8, in a hyrnno of Horner, the 
greatest is this, that being born in the morning, lie hod invented 
Musique at noon, and before night, stolne away the Cattell of 
A from his Herdsmen. 

Also amongst men, till tliere were constituted great Common- 
wealths, it Avas thought no dishonour to bo a Pyrate, or a High-way 
Thesefo; but rather a lawfull lYade, not oncIy amongst the Greeks, 
but also amongst all other Nations; as is nianiftust by the Histories 
of antieiit time. And at this day, in this part of the w'orld, private 
Duels are, and ahvayes will be Honourable, though unlawdull, till 
such time as there shall bo Honour ordained for them that refuse, 
and Ignominy for them that make the Challenge. For Duels also 
are many times effects of Courage; and the ground of Courage if 
ahvayes Strengtli or Skill, Avhicb are Pow’cr; though for the most 
part they be effects of rash speaking, and of the fear of Dishonour, 
m one, or both the Combatants; wlio engaged by rashnoase, are 
driven into the Lists to avoyd disgrace. 

Scutchiona, and Coate of Armes ha*roditury, wliero they have 
any eminent Priviledges, are Honourable; otherwise not: for their 
Power consisteth either in such Priviledges, or in Riohoe, or 
some such thing as is equally honoured in other men. This kind 
of Honour, commonly called Gentry, has been derived from the 
Antient Germans. For there never was any such thing known, 
where the German Customes were unknown. Nor is it now 
any where in use, where the Germans have not inhabited. 
TTie antient Greek Commanders, when th^ went to war, had 
their Shields painted with such Devises as they pleased ; insomuoh 
as an unpainted Buckler was a signe of Poverty, and of a common 
Souldier: but they transmitted not Uie Inheritance of them. ITie 
Romans transmitted the Marks of their Families: but they w«re 
the Images, not the Devises of their Ancestors, Amongst the people 
of Asia, Afriqw, and America, there is not, nor was ever, any such 
thing. The Gennans onely had that customo; from whom it has 
been derived into England, France, Spain, and Italy, when in great 
numben they eith^ ayded the Romans, or made their own 
Conquests in these Westeme parts of the world 

For Qermany, being antiently, as all other Countries, in their 
beginnings, div^ed amongst an infinite number of little Lords, or 
of Families, that continually had wars one wiUi another; 
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thoae Mofttors, or Lords, principally to the end they might, when 
they were Covered vith Arms, be known by their followers; and 
{)artly for ornament, both painted their Armor, or their Scutchion, 
or Coat, with the picture of some Beast, or other thing; and also 
put some eminent and visible mark upon the Crest of their Helmets. 
And this ornament both of the Amies, and Crest, descended by 
inheritance to their Children; to the eldest pure, and to the rest 
with some note of diversity, such as the Old master, that is to say 
in Dutch, the IJere-uU thought fit. But when many such Families, 
joynod together, made a greater Monarchy, this duty of the Herealt, 
to distinguish Scutchions, was made a private Office a part. And 
the issue of those Lords, D the great and antient Gentry; which 
for the most part bear living creatures, noted fur courage, and 
rapine; or Castles, Battlements, Belts, Weapons, Bars, Palisadoes, 
and other notes of War; nothing being then in honour, but vertue 
military. Aftenvards, not onely Kings, but popular Common- 
wealths, gave divers manners of Scutchions, to such as went forth 
to the War, or returned from it, for encouragement, or recompence 
to their service. All which, by an observing Header, may be found 
in such antient Histones, Gieek and Latine, as make mention of 
the German Nation, and Manners, in their times. 

I'itlos of Honour, such as are Duke, Count, Marquis, and Baron, 
are Honourable; as signifying the value set upon them by the 
Soveraigno Power of the (<>mmonwcAlth: Whicli Titles, were m 
old time titles of Oilico, and Command, derived some from the 
Romans, some from the Germans, and French. Duke^s, in Latino 
Duces, being Generalls m War: Counts, Comites, such as bare 
the Generali company out of fricndsJiip; and were left to govern 
and dcfi'nd places conquered, and paeihed: Marquisc-s, Marckiones, 
v\ero Counts that governed the Marches, or bounds of the Empire. 
Which titles of Duke, Count, and Marquis, came into the Empire, 
about the tune of Constantine the Great, from the customes of the 
German But Baron, seems to have been a Title of the 

Gaiiles, and signifies a (rre^t man, such as \^ere the Kings, or 
Princes men, whom they employed in w’ar about their persons; 
and aotnns to be derived from Ftr, to Ber, and Bar, that signitiod 
the Bamo in the Kingiiage of the Gaules, that Ftr in Latine; and 
thence to Bero, and Bnro: so that such men wore called Berones, 
and niter Barones; and {in Spamsh) Varones. But he that would 
know more particularly the originall of Titles of Honour, may 6nd 
it, as 1 have done tins, in Mr, SeUiens most excellent Treatise of 
that subject In procosse of time these offices of Honour, by 
oooaaion of trouble, and for reasons of good and peaceable govern- 
ment were turned into mcer Titles; serving for the most part, to 
distinguish the precedence, place, and order of fiubjects in the 
Common -nrealth: and men were made Dukee, Counta, Marquises, 
and Barons of Places, wherein they had neither posseesion, nor 
command: and other Titles also, were devised to the same end, 
WoBTUiNESSE, 13 a thing different from the worth, or value of a 
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man; and also from his merit, or desert; and consisteth in a par- 
ticular power, or ability for that, whereof ho is said to bo worthy: 
which particular ability, is usually narntd L^tnesse, or Aptitude, 
For he is Worthiest to be a Commander, to bo a Judge, or to lia\ o 
any other charge, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to 
the well discharging of it; and Worthiest of Kiclies, that iia;> the 
qualities most requisite for the well using of them: any of which 
qualities being absent, one may neverthelesse bo a Worthy man, 
and valuable for some thing else. Again, a man may be Worthy 
of Riches, Office, and Emplo3mient, that nevcrtlielesso, can plead 
no right to have it before another; and therefore cannot be said 
to merit or deserve it. For Merit, pr;csuppose(h a right, and tliat 
tlie thing deserved is duo by promise: Of which 1 shall say more 
heicafter, when I shall speak of Contracts. 


CHAP. XI 

Of the difference of Manners 

Ry Manners, I mean not here, Doecnc}" of behaviour; as how 
one man should salute another, or how a man should wash his 
mouth, or pick his teeth before company, and such other points of 
the Small Moralh\ But those qualities of man kind, that concern 
their living together in Pe4iee, and Unity. To which end we are 
to consider, that the Felieit^’’ of this life, consistoth not in the 
repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no such Finis uUimus, 
(utmost ayme,) nor Summum Bonum, (greatest Good,) as is spoken 
of in the Books of the old Morall Philosophers. Nor can a man 
any more live, w’hose Desires are at an end, than he, whose Senses 
and Imaginations are at a stand. Felicity is a continuall jirogresso 
of the desire, from one object to another; the attaining of the 
former, being still but the way to tlie later. The cause wherexif 
is, IJiat the object of mans desire, is not to enjoy once onoly, and 
for one instant of time; but to assure for ever, the way of his future 
desire. And therefore the voluntary actions, and inclinations of 
all men, tend, not onely to the procuring, but also U) the assuring 
of a contented life; and differ onely in the way; which ariseth 
partly from the diversity of passions, in divers men; and partly 
from the difference of the knowledge, or opinion each one has of the 
causes, which produce the effect desired. 

So that in the first jilace, I put for a gcnerall inclination of all 
mankind, a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, 
that ceaseth onely in Death. And the cause of this, is not afwayes 
that a man hopes for a more intensive delight, than ho has alreafly 
attained to; or that ho cannot be content with a moderate power; 
but because he cannot assure the power and means to live well, 
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which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. And 
from hence it is, that Kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
ond^vours to the assuring it at home by Lawes, or abroad by 
Wars: and when tliat is done, there suoceedeth a new desire; in 
Borne, of Fame from new Conquest; in others, of ease and sensuall 
pleasure; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for excellence 
in some art, or other ability of the mind 

Competition of Riches, Honour, Command, or other power, 
enclineth to Contention, Enmity, and War: Because the way of 
one Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repel! the other. Particularly, competition of praise, 
enclineth to a reverence of Antiquity. For men contena with 
the living, not with the dead; to these ascribing more than due, 
that they m^ obscure the glory of the other. 

Desire of Ease, and sensuall Delight, disposeth men to obey a 
common Power: Because by such Desiree, a man doth abandon the 
protection might be hoped for from his own Industry, and labour. 
Fear of Death, and Wounds, disposeth to the same; and for the 
same reason. On the contrary, needy men, and hardy, not con- 
tented with their present condition: as also, all men that are 
ambitious of Military command, are enolined to continue the causes 
of warre; and to stirre up trouble and sedition: for there is no 
honour Military but by warre; nor any such hope to mend an ill 
game, os by causing a new shuffle. 

Desire of Knowledge, and Arts of Peace, enclineth men to obey 
a common Power: For such Desire, containeth a desire of leasure; 
and consequently protection from some other Power than their 
own. 

Desire of Praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such as please 
them whose judgement they value; for of those men whom we 
contemn, we contemn also the Praises. Desire of Fame after death 
does the aame. And though after death, there be no sense of the 
praise given us on Earth, as being joyes, that are either swallowed 
up in the unspeakable joyee of Heaven, or extinguished in the 
extreme torments of Hell; yet is not such Fame vain; because 
men have a present delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of 
the benefit tliat may r^ound thereby to their posterity: which 
though they now see not, yet they imagine; and any thing that is 
pleasure in the sense, the same oli) is pIoMure in the imagination. 

To have received from one, to whom we think our selves equall, 
grater benefits than there is hope to Requite, disposeth to counter- 
feit love; but really secret hatred; and puts a man into the estate 
of a desperate debtor, than in declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitely wishes him there, where he might never see him more. 
For benefits oblige; and obligation is thraldome; and unrequitable 
obligation, porpetuoU thraldome; which is to ones equall, hatefulL 
But to have received benefits from one, whom we acknowledge 
for superiour, enolines to love; because the obligation is no now 
depreesioD: and cheerful acceptation, (which men call OrcUthtde,} 
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is such an honour done to the obligor, as is taken generally for 
retribution. Also to receive benefits, though from an equall, or 
inferiour, as long as there is hope of requital!, disposeth to love; 
for in the intention of the receiver, the obligation is of ayd, and 
service mutuall; from whence prooeedeth an Emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting; the most noble and profitable contentitm 
possible; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the 
other revenged by confessing it. 

To have done more hurt to a man, than he can, or is willing to 
expiate, enclineth the doer to hate the sufferer. For he must 
expect revenge, or forgivenesse; both which are hateful!. 

Feare of oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to seek 
ayd by society; for there is no other way by wliich a man can secure 
his life and liberty. 

Men that distrust their own subtilty, are in tumult, and sedition, 
better disposed for victory, than they that suppose themselves 
wise, or crafty. For these love to consult, the other (fearing to be 
circumvented,) to strike first. And in sedition, men being adwayos 
m the procincts of battell, to hold together, and use all ^vantages 
of force, is a better stratagem, than any that can proceed from 
subtilty of Wit. 

Vain-glorious men, such as without being conscious to themselves 
of great sufficiency, delight in supposing themselves gallant men, 
are enclined onely to ostentation; but not to attempt: Because 
when danger or difficulty appears, they look for nothing but to have 
their insufficiency discovered. 

Vain-glorious men, such os estimate their sufficiency by the 
flattery of other men, or the fortune of some precedent action, 
without assured ground of hope from the true knowledge of them- 
selves, are enclined to rash engaging; and in the approach of 
danger, or difficulty, to retire if they can; because not seeing the 
way of safety, they will rather hazard their honour, which may 
be salved with an excuse; than their lives, for which no salve is 
sufficient 

Men that have a strong opinion of their own wisdome in matter 
of government, are disposed to Ambition. Because without 
pubUque Employment in counsel! or magistracy, the honour of 
their wisdome is lost. And therefore Eloquent speakers are enclined 
to Ambition; for Eloquence seemeth wisedorae, both to themselves 
and others. 

Pusillanimity disposeth men to Irresolution, and consequently 
to lose the occasions, and fittest opportunities of action. For after 
men have been in deliberation till the time of action approach, 
if it be not then manifest what is best to be done, ’tis a signe, the 
difference of Motives, the one way and the other, are not great; 
ffffierefore not to resolve then^ is to lose the occasion by we^^hing 
of trifles; which is Pusillanimity. 

Frug^ty, (though in poor men a Vortue,) maketh a man unapt 
to atenieve such actions, os require the strength of many men at 
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once: For it weakeneih their Endeavour, which is to be nourished 
and kept in vigor by Reward. 

Eloquence, with flattery, disposeth men to confide in them that 
have it; because tlie former is seeming Wisdorae, the later seeming 
Kindnesse. Addo to them Military reputation, and it disposeth 
men to adhare, and subject themselves to those men that have 
them. The two former, having given them caution against danger 
from him ; the later given them caution against danger from others. 

Want of Science, that is. Ignorance of causes, disposeth, or 
rather constmineth a man to rely on the advise, and authority 
of others. l<or all men whoup the truth concernes, if they rely not 
on their own, must rely on the opinion of some other, whom they 
think ’Wiser than themselves, and see not why he should deceive 
them. 


Ignorance of the fiignification of words; which is, want of under- 
standing, disposeth men to take on trust, not oiiely the truth they 
know not; but also the errors; and which is more, the non-senso 
of them they tnist: For neither Eiror, nor non-sense, can without 
a perfect undei standing of words, bo detected. 

i^rom the same it proceedeth, that men give difierent names, 
U) one and the same thing, from the difference of their own i)a8sions: 
AS they that approve a private opinion, call it Opinion; but they 
that niisliko it. Hau'csie: and yet luTcrosie signifies no more than 
private opinion, hut has oncly a gi eater tincture of choler. 

Proin the same also it proceedeth, that men cannot distinguish, 
without study and great understanding, between one action of 
many men, and many actions of one multitude; as for example, 
between the one action of all the Senators of Borne m killing Catiline, 
and the many actions of a number of Senators in killing Caesar; 
and lieieforo are disposed to take for the action of the people, that 
which IS a multitiulo of actions done by a multitude of men, led 
perhafis by the perswosion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and originall constitution of Right, 
Equity l.aw, and Justice, djspo.scth a man to make Gustome and 
’>xainplu the rule of his actions; in such manner, os to thmk that 
Unjust which It hath been the custome to punish; and that Just, 
01 me impunity and approbation whereof they can produce an 
example, or (as the Lawyers which onely use this false measure of 
.Hist ICO barbarously call it) a Precedent; hke httle children, that 
are no other nile of good and evill manners, but the correction 
they receive from their Parents, and Masters; save that children 
arc constant to their rule, wdiercas men are not so; because grown 
Uong, and stubborn, tliey appeale from custome to reason, and 
trom reORon to custome, as it serves their turn; receding from 
interest miuires it, and setting themselves 
“ f^nson is against them: Which is (he cause, 
hx- tSr n*"® Wrong, is perpetually disputed, 

H Sword: Whereas the doctrine of Unoe, 

ana so; because men care not, in that subject what 
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be truth, aa a thing that crosses no mans ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to any mans 
right of dominion, or to the interest of men that have dominion, 
Thai the three Angles of a Triangle, should be equaU to two Angles 
of a Square; that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet 
by the burning of all books of Geometry, suppressed, as tarre as lie 
whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, di 8 iK>seth men to attribute all events, 
to the causes immediate, and Instrumental!; For these are all the 
causes they perceive. And hence it comes to pjisse, that in all 
places, men that are grieved with payments to the Publiquo, dis- 
charge tlicir anger upon the Publicans, that is to say, Farinera, 
Collectors, and other Officers of the pubhquo Revenue; and adincro 
to such 08 find fault with the pubhko Government; and thereby, 
when they have engaged themselves beyond hope of justification, 
fall also upon the Supremo Authority, for fearo of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of naturall causes diRjwseth a man to Credulity, so as 
to behove many times impo.ssibihties: For such know notlii ng to the 
contrarj^, but that they may be true; being unable to detect the 
Impossibility. And Credulity, because men love to be hearkened 
unto in company, disposeth them to lying; ho that Ignorance it 
selfe without Malice, is able to make a man both to behove lyes, and 
tell them; and sometimes also to invent them. 

Anxiety for the future tunc, diMjioseth men to enquire into tho 
causes of things: because tho knowledge of them, maketh men tho 
better able to order the present to their best ml van fa g(*. 

Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, diaws a man from 
consideration of the efioct, to seek the cause; and again, the cause 
of that cause; till of nect'issity he must come to this thought at last, 
that there is some cause, whereof there is no former cause, but is 
eternall; which is it men call God. So that it is impossible to make 
any profound enquiry into naturall causes, without being enclinrxl 
thereby to believe there is one (lod fitcmall; though they cannot 
have any Idea of him in their mind, anf>werablt‘ to his nature. 
For 08 a man that is born blind, hearing men talk of warming them- 
selves by the fire, and being brought to warm himself by tiie same, 
may easily conceive, and assure himselfe, there is somewhat there, 
which men call Fire, and is the cause of the heat he focles; but can- 
not imagine what it Ls hke; nor have an Idea of it in his mind, such 
08 they have that see it; so also, by tho visible things of this world, 
and their arimirable order, a man may conceive Uicre i« a cause 
of them, which men call God; and yet not have an Idea, or Imago 
of him in his mind. 

And they that make little, or no enquiry into tho natural! causes 
of things, yet from the fearo that proceeds from the ignorance it 
•elfe, of what it is that hath the power to do them much good or 
harm, are eoclined to suppose, and feign unto themselves, severall 
kinds of Powers Invisible; and to stand in awe of their own imagina- 
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and in time of distresse to invoke them; aa also in the time 
of an expected good successe, to give them thanks; making the 
creatures of their own fancy, their Gods. By which means it hath 
come to passe, that from the innumerable variety of Fancy, men 
have created in the world innumerable sorts of Gods, And this 
Feare of things invisible, is the natural! Seed of that, which every 
one in himself calleth Religion; and in them that worship, or feare 
that Power otherwise than they do, Superstition. 

And this seed of Religion, having been observed by many; some 
of those that have observed it, have been enclined thereby to 
nourish, clresse, and forme it into Lawes; and to adde to it of their 
own invention, any opinion of the causes of future events, by which 
they thought they should best be able to govern others, and make 
unto themselves the greatest use of their Powers. 


CHAP. XII 
Of Religion 

Seeing there are no signes, nor fruit of Religion, but in Man onely; 
there is no cause to doubt, but that the seed of Religion, is also onely 
in Man; and consistoth in some peculiar quality, or at least in some 
eminent degree thereof, not to bo found in other Living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of Man, to be inquisitive 
into the Causes oi the Events they see, some more, some lease; 
but all men so much, as to be curious in the search of the causes 
of their own good and evill fortune. 

Secondly, upon the sight of any thing that hath a Beginning, to 
think also it had a cause, which determined the same to begin, then 
when it did, rather than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, whereas there is no other Felicity of Beasts, but the 
enjoying of their quotidian Food, Ease, and Lusts; as having little, 
or no foresight of the time to come, for want of observation, and 
memory of the order, consequence, and dependence of the things 
they see; Man observeth how one Event hath been produced by 
another; and remembreth in tliem Antecedence and Consequence; 
And whoa he cannot assure hiraselfe of the true causes of things, 
{for the causes of good and evill fortune for the most part are 
invisible,) he supposes causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesteth; or trusteth to the Authority of other men, such as he 
thinks to be his friends, and wiser than himselfe. 

The two first, make Anxiety, For being assured that there be 
oausee of all things that have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive here- 
after; it is imiKksaible for a man, who continually endeavoureth 
to secure himselfe against the evill he fearea, and procure the good 
he desireth. not to be in a perpetual! solicitude of the time to come; 
So that every mau, especially those that are over provident, are 
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in an estate like to that of Prometheus. For as Prometheus, (which 
interpreted, is, The prudent man,) was bound to the hill Caucasus, 
a place of large prospect, where, an Eagle feeding on his liver, 
devoured in the day, as much as was repayrcd in the night: ^ 
that man, which looks too far before him, in the care of future 
time, hath his heart all the day long, gnawed on by feare of death, 
poverty, or other calamity; and has no repose, nor pause of his 
anxiety, but in sleep. 

This perpetuall feare, alwayos accompanying mankind in the 
ignorance of causes, as it were in the Dark, must needs have for 
object Bomettog. And therefore when there is nothing to be seen, 
tliere is nothing to accuse, either of their good, or evill fortune' 
but some Power, or Agent Invisible: In which sense porliaps it was, 
that some of the old Poets said, that the Gods were at first created 
by humane Feare: which spoken of the Gods, (that is to say, of the 
many Gods of the Gentiles) is very true. But tlio acknowledging 
of one God P^ternall, Infinite, and Omnijx)tent, may more easily 
be derived, from the desire men have to know the causes of natural! 
bodies, and their severall vertues, and operations; than from the 
feare of what was to befall them in time to come. For he that 
from any eflfec't hee seeth come to passe, should reason to the next 
and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to the cause of that 
cause, and plunge himseife profoundly in the pursuit of causes; 
shall at last come to (his, that there must be (as even the Heathen 
Philosophers confessed) one First Mover; that is, a First, and an 
Etemall cause of all things; wliioh is that which men mean by the 
name of God: And all this without thought of their fortune; the 
solicitude \\ hereof, both cnclinos to fear, and hinders them from 
the seal’d 1 of the causes of other things; and thereby gives occasion 
of feignmg of os many Gods, as there be men that f eigne them. 

And for the matter, or substance of the Invisible Agents, so 
fancyed; they could not by naturall cogitation, fall upon any other 
conceipt, but that it was the same with that of the Soule of man; 
and that the Soule of man, was of the same substance, with that 
which appeareth in a Dream, to one that sleepeth; or in a Looking- 
glasse, to one that is awake; which, men not knowing that sudi 
apparitions are nothing eUe but creatures of the Fancy, think to be 
reall, and externall Substances; and therefore call them Ghosts; 
as the Latinee called them Imagines, and Utnbrce; and thought 
them Spirits, that is, thin aercall bodies; and those Invisible Agents, 
which they feared, to bee like them; save that they appear, and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion that such Spirits were 
Incorporeall, or ImmateriaU, could never enter into the mind of 
any man by nature; because, though men may put together words 
of contradictory sign^cation, as Spirit, and Incorpore^; yet they 
can never have the imagination of any thin^ answering to them; 
And therefore, men that by their own meditation, arrive to the 
acknowledgment of one Infinite, Omnipotent, and EtetnaU God, 
choose rather to confesse he is Incomprehensible, and above their 
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undcrfltanding; than to define his Nature by Sfirxt IncorporeaJl, 
and then confeaso their definition to be unintelligible: or if they give 
him Buch a title, it is not Dogmatically, with intention to make 
the Divine Nature understood; but Piously, to honour him with 
attriliutefl, of significations, as remote as they can from the grosae- 
nesBO of Bodies Visible, 

Then, for the way by which they think these Invisible Agents 
wrought their efToets; that is to say, what immediate causes they 
used, in bringing tilings to passe, men that know not what it is that 
we call causing, (that is, almost all men) have no other rule to guesse 
by, but by observing, and remembring what they have seen to 
precede the like effect at some other time, or times before, without 
seeing between the antecedent and subsequent Event, any dopen- 
dance or connexion at all: And therefore from the like things past, 
they expect tlio like things to come; and hope for good or ovill 
luck, superetitiously, from things that have no part at all in the 
causing of it; As the Athenians aid for their war at Lepanto, demand 
another Phormio; The Pompeian faction for their warro in Afrique, 
another Scifrio; and others have done in divers other occasions 
since. In like manner they attribute their fortune to a stander by, 
to a lucky or unlucky jilace, to words spoken, ('specially if the name 
of (jod bo amongst them; as Charming, and Conjuring (the Leiturgy 
of Witches;) insomuch as to behove, they have power to turn a 
Btono into bread, bread into a man, or any thing, into any thing. 

Thirdly, for the woiship which naturally men exiiibite to 
Powers invisible, it can bo no other, but such expressions of their 
reverence, os they would use towards men; Gifts, Petitions, Thanks, 
Submission of Body, Considerate Addresses, sober Behaviour, pre- 
me<.litated Words, Swearing (that is, assuring one another of their 
promises,) by invoking them. Beyond that reason suggeiiteth 
notliing; but loaves them either to rest there; or for further cere- 
monies, to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Ivastly, concerning how these Invisible Powers declare to men the 
things wliicli shall hereafter come to |>a3so, especially concerning 
their good or evill fortune m general!, or good or ill succasse in any 
particular undertaking, men are naturally at a stand ; save that using 
to oonjtx'tiire of the time to come, by the time jmsfc, they are very apt, 
not oiif'ly to take casual! things, after one or two encounters, for 
Prognost iques of tlio like encounter ever after, but also to believe 
tlio like Prognostiques from other men, of whom they have once 
conceived a good opinion. 

And in tlieso foure things. Opinion of Ghosts, Ignorance of second 
caUvSes, Devotion towards what men fear, and Taking of things 
Casual! for Prognostiques, consisteth the Natural! seed of Religion; 
whicli by reason of the different Fancies, Judgements, and Passions 
of several! men, hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that 
those which are used by one man, are for the most part ridiculous 
to another. 

For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. 
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One sort have been tlioy, that have nourished, and ordered them 
according to their own invention. The other, have done it by 
Gods commandement, and direction: but both sorts have done it, 
with a purpose to make those men that relyed on them, the more 
apt to Obedience, Lawes, Peace, Charity, and oivill Society. So 
that the Religion of the former sort, is a part of humane Pohiiqucs; 
and teacheth part of the duty which Earthly Kings respiire of their 
Subjects. And the Religion of the later sort is Divine Politiquos; 
and containeth IVeeepts to those that have yeclded thcinKelves 
subjects in the Kingdomo of God. Of the former sort, weri' all the 
founders of Common^wealths, and the I^aw-givers of the GentUcs 
Of the later sort, were Ahrahim, Moses, and our Blessed Saviour, 
by whom have been derived unto us the I^wcs of the Kingdomo of 
Gk>d. 

And for that jiart of Hohgion, which consisteth in opinions con* 
oerning the nature of Powers Invisible, tliero is almost nothing that 
has a name, that has not been esteemcfl amongst tlie Gentiles, in 
one place or another, a God, or Divell, or by their Pia*tM feigned to 
be iiiannnatod, inhabited, or p0.s3e.ssed by some iSpirit or other. 

Tlie unformed matter of the World, was a God, by the name of 
Chaos. 

The Heaven, the Ocean, the Planets, the Fire, the Earth, 
the Winds, were so many Gods. 

Men, Women, a Bird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a Dogge, a Snake, an 
Onion, a ^^ke, Deified. Besides that, they fillixi almost all yilaces, 
with spirits called Dertmns' the plains, witli Pan, and Paniscs, 
or Satyres; the Woods, \u(Ii Fawne.s, and Nymphs; the with 
Tritons, and other Nymphs; every River, and Fountayn, ^Mth a 
Ghost of his name, and with Nymplis; every liouse, with it« Laras, 
or miliars; every man, with his Qenius\ Hell, with Ghosts, ami 
spirituall Officers, as Charon, Cerberus, and tlie Furies', and in tlie 
night time, all places with Larvae, Lemures, Ghosts of men deooasod, 
and a whole kingdome of J'a^Tic-s, and Bugbears, They have also 
ascribed Divinity, and built Temple's to mecr Accidents, and 
Qualities; such as are Time, Night, Day, Peace, Concord, I.ove, 
Contention, Vertue, Honour, Health, Rust, Fever, and the like; 
which when they prayed for, or against, they prayed to, as if there 
wore Ghosts of those names hanging over their heads, and lotting 
fall, or withliolding that Good, or EviU, for, or against \\hich they 
prayed. They invoked also their own Wit, by the name of Muses; 
their own Ignorance, by the name of Fortune; their own Lust, by 
the name of Cupid; their own Rage, by the name Furies; their 
own privy members by the name of Priajius; and attributed their 
pollutions, to Incubi, and Succuber: insomuch as there was nothing, 
which a Poet could introduce as a person in his Poem, which they 
did not make either a Ood, or a Divcl. 

The same authors of the Reli^on of the Gentiles, observing the 
second ground for Religion, which is mens Ignorance of causes; 
and thereby their aptnesso to attribute their fortune to causes, on 
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which there was no dependence at all apparent, took occasion to 
obtrude on their ignorance, in stead of second causes, a kind of 
second and rainisteriall Gods; ascribing the cause of Foecundity, 
to Venus; the cause of Arts, to Apolh; of Subtil ty and Craft, to 
Mercury; of Tempests and stormea, to Molus; and of other effects, 
to other Gods: insomuch as there was amongst the Heathen almost 
as great variety of Gods, as of businesse. 

And to the Worship, which naturally men conceived fit to bee 
used towards tlieir Gods, namely Oblations, Prayers, Thanks, and 
the rest forniorly named; the same Legislators of the Gontilee have 
added their Images, both in Picture, and Sculpture; that the more 
Ignorant sort, (that is to say, the most part, or generality of the 
people,) thinking the Gods for whose representation they were made, 
wore really included, and as it were housed within them, might 
so much the more stand in fearo of them: And endowed them with 
lands, and houses, and officers, and revenues, set apart from all 
other humane uses; that is, consecrated, and mad© holy to those 
their idols; as Caverns, Groves, Woods, Mountains, and whole 
Hands; and have attributed to them, not onoly the shapes, some of 
Men, soma of Leasts, some of Monsters; but also the Faculties, 
and Passions of men and boasts; as Sense, Spooch, Sox, Lust, 
Generation, (and this not onely by mixing one \vith another, to 
propagate the kind of Gods; but also by mixing with men, and 
women, to beget mongrill Gods, and but inmates of Heaven, as 
BaccJiua, lltrculea, and others;) besides. Anger, Revenge, and other 
posKiuns of living creatures, and the actions proceeding from them, 
os hYaud, 'L’heft, Adultery, Sodomie, and any vice that may bo taken 
for an olloct of Power, 01 a cause of Pleasure; and all such Vico^, 
as amongst men are taken to be against Law, rather than against 
Honour. 

Lastly, to the Prognostiques of time to come; which are naturally, 
but Conjectures upon the Experience of time past; and super- 
naturiilly, divine Revelation; the same authors of the Religion 
of the Gi'ntiles, [mrtly upon pretended Experience, partly upon 
pteUMvd(M.l Revelation, have added innumerable oilier superstitious 
waves of Div illation; and made men believe they should find their 
fortune, sometimes in tlio ambiguous or sensiesse answers of 
the I'riests at Delphi, Delos, Annnon, and other famous Oracles; 
whii'h answers, were made ambiguous by designe, to own the event 
bolli wayes; or absurd, by the intoxicating vapour of the place, 
wdiich is very frequent m sulphurous Cavenies: SomeUmea in the 
leaves of the Sibilla; of wlmso Propheoves (like those perhaps of 
N ostradavius ; for the fragments now extant seem to be the invention 
of later times) there were some books in reputation in the time of 
the Roman Ropublique: Sometimes in the insignificant Speeches 
of Mod- men, supposed to be possessed with a divine Spirit; which 
Possession they called Enthusiasme; and these kinds of foretelling 
events, were accounted Thcomancy, or Prophecy: Sometimes in 
tlio aspect of tiie Stanes at them Nativity; which was called Horos- 
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cop^, and ostoemod a part of judiciary Astrolo^;;y: Sometimes in 
their own hoj)efi and fcares, called Thumomaiicy, or Presage: 
SomotimevS in the Prediction of Witchcss, that prctc^nded oonferenoo 
with the dead; which is called Nei^romancy, Corijunu;^, and Witch- 
craft; and is but jug><Iiri^2: and oonf<\lerate knavery: S;>metimes in 
the Catsuall flight, or feeding of birds; called Augury: Soraeliraoa 
in the Entrayles of a Hacrifleed boivst ; which was Aru.vpiVina: Some- 
time in Dreams: Sometimes m Croaking of Ravens, or chattering 
of Birds: Sometimes in the Lineainenta of the face; which wivs 
called MetopoHoopy; or by Palmistry in the lines of the hand; 
in casuall words, calkvl Omum: Sometimes in Monsters, or un- 
usual! accidents; as Oomet*^, rare Meteors, Earthquakes, 

Inundations, uncouth Ihrths, and the like, wlucli tliey calltxl 
PorterMi, anri Osteiitu, beoauae tliey thought tliem to portend, or 
foreshow some great (''ilnmity to ('omo. Somotimes. m moor I^ittery, 
as Crosse and Pile, counting holes in a sive; diiiping of Versos in 
Homer, and Virq\l\ and innumerable other Hueh vaine conceipte. 
So easie are men to be drawn to believe any thing, from such men 
as have gotten cre<Jit with them, and can witli gcntlonosae, and 
dexterity, take liold of their fear, and ignorance. 

And therefore the first Founders, and Legislators of Common- 
wealths amongst the (I'entilea, whose ends Avore only to kt>cp the 
people in obedience, and pevvee, have in all places tiikon care; First, 
to imjirint in tlieir minds a lielicfe, that those piocejits which they 
gave concerning ReliLUon, might not be thouglit to proceed from 
their owm device, hut from the dictates of some fiod, or oUier 
Spirit; or else that they theinM’lves were of a higher nature than 
mere mortalD, that their I>awos might tin- more ear^ily bo roceivod; 
So Suryia PornpiluiJ prctemled to nveivo the O'rernoniofl ho insti- 
tuted amongst (he Romans, from the Nymph Egerui: and the first 
King and founder of the Kingdome of P/'ru, pretendev:] hirnKclfe 
and his wife to be the children of the Siinne: and Mafujrmt, to set 
up hifl new Religion, iiretendcxl to have oonfrrenocH with the Holy 
Ghost, in forme of a Dove Set-undly, they have hoti a ci^re, to 
make it believed, that the aame things were displeasing to (he Godfl, 
which were forbidden by the l>a\>'es. Thirdly, to prescribe Cere- 
monies, Supplications, Sacrifices, and Fcslivalls, by which they wore 
to believe, the anger of the Gods might ho appe^uiod; and that ill 
Buccess in War, great contagions of vSickneasc, E irthquakcs, and each 
mans private Mi'^cry, came from the Anger of the Gotls; and their 
Anger from the Neglect of their Worship, or the forgetting, or 
mistaking some point of the Ceremonies required. And though 
amongst the antient Romans, men were not forliidden to deny, 
that which in the Poets is written of the painca, and pleasures after 
this life; w’hich divers of great authority, and gravity in that state 
have in their Harangues openly derided; yet that bclicfe wa« alwaies 
more cherished, than the contrary. 

And by these, and such other Institutions, they obtayned in 
order to their end, (which was the peace of the Commonwealth,) 
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that the common people in their misfortunes, laying the fault on 
neglect, or errour in their Ceremonies, or on their own disobedience 
to the lawes, were the lesse apt to mutiny against their Governors. 
And being entertained with the pomp, and pastime of Feativalls, 
and pubhko Games, made in honour of the Gods, needed nothing 
che but bread, to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and 
commotion against the State. And therefore the Romans, that had 
conquered the greatest part of the then known World, made no 
scruple of tollerating any Religion whatsoever in the City of Rome 
it selfc; unlesse it had something in it, that could not consist with 
th('h (hvill Government; nor do we read, that any Religion was 
there forbiddi'n, but that of the Jewes; who (being the peculiar 
Kingdome of flod) thought it unlawfull to acknowledge subjection 
to any mortall King or State whatsoever. And thus you see how 
the Religion of tlie Gentiles was a part of their Policy. 

Put where God hiraselfe, by Bupernatunill Revelation, planted 
Religion; there he also made to himsclte a peculiar Kingdome; 
and gave Lawos, not only of behaviour towards himselfo; but also 
towards one another; and thereby in the Kingdome of God, the 
Policy, and lawos Civill, are a part of Religion, and therefore the 
distinction of Terhporall, and Spirituall Dommalion, hath there 
no place. It is true, that God ivS King of all the Earth ; Yet may he 
be King of a peculiar, and chosen Nation. For there is no more 
incongruity thon^ m, than that he that hath the geneiall command 
of the whole Army, should have withall a peculiar Regiment, or 
Company of his own. God is King of all the Earth by his Power: 
but of his chosen people, he is King by Covenant. But to speake 
more largly of the Kingdome of God, both by Nature, and Covenant, 
I have in the following discourse assigned an other place. 

From the profiagation of Religion, it is not hard to under- 
stand the causes of the resolution of the same into its first seeds, 
or principles; which are only an opinion of a Deity, and Powers 
invisible, and supcrnaliirall; that can never be so abolished out of 
humane nature, but that new Religions may againe be made to 
spring out of them, by the culture of such men, as for sucli purpose 
arc in reputation. 

For seeing all formed Religion, is founded at first, upon the 
faith which a multitude hath in some one person, whom they 
believe not only t-o be a wise man, and to labour to procure their 
happiness, but also to be a holy man. to whom God hirnselfe vouch- 
safeth to declare his ^vill supernaturally ; It followeth necessarily, 
when they that have the Government of Religion, shall come to 
have either the wisedomo of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love Buspeottxl; or that they shall be unable to shew any probable 
token of Divine Revelation; that the Religion which they desire 
to uphold, must be suspected likewise; and (without the fear of 
the Civill Sword) oontraaicted and rejected, 

Tliat which taketh away the reputation of Wisedome, in him 
that formeth a Religion, or addeth to it when it is allready formed. 
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is the enjoyning of a beliefo of contradictorioB: For both par(« of 
a contradiction cannot posfiibl}^ be tnie: and therefore to enjoyne 
the beliefe of them, is an argument of ignorance; which dotocU the 
Author in that; and duscredita him in all things else he fihall pro- 
pound as from revelation suncrnaturall: which revelation a man 
may indeed have of many things above, but of nothing against 
naturall reason. 

Tliat which taketh away the reputation of Sincerity, is the 
doing, or saying of such thintrs, aa appeare to be signos, that what 
they require other men to believe, is not belioved by thoniHelvos; 
all which doings, or sayings arc thcreforo callcil Scandalous, bocauso 
they be stumbling blocks, thal. make men to fall in the wav of 
Keiigion: as Injustice, Cruelty, Prophanosse, Avarice, and Luxury' 
For who can believe, that ho that doth ordinarily such (K’tions, os 
proceed from any of these rootes, beheveth there is any sucli In- 
visible Power to be feared, ns he affright etli other men withall, for 
lesser faults? 

d'hat winch taketh away the reputation of I><')vo, is the being 
deteotJ'd of private ends: as wIh'H the beliefo they require of others, 
conduceth or sceraeth to conduce to the acquiring of Dominion, 
Riches, Dignity, or secure Pleasure, to themselves oncly, or specially. 
For that winch men reap benefit by to themselv(^8, they are thought 
to do for their own sakes, and not for love of others. 

Lastly, the testimony that men can render of divine Calling, can 
be no otlier, than the oj)eration of Miracles; or true Prophecy, 
(w'liich also 13 a Miracle;) or extraordinary Felicity. And there- 
fore, to those points of Religion, which have boon nveived from 
them that did such Miracles; those Uiat are a/lded by such, os 
approve not their Oilling by some Minrcle, obtain ik; greater behefe, 
than what the Custome, and J.»aw'C8 of the places, in which they be 
educated, have wrought into theiin For as in naturall things, men 
of judeement re<piire n.aturall signes, and arguimmU; ho in super- 
naturall things, they re<^uiro signos Hup<*rnatiirall, (wdic-h are 
Miracles,) before they consent inwardly, and from their hearts. 

All which causes of the weakening of mens faith, do manifestly 
appear in the Examples followdng. hdrst, wo have the Exam file of 
the children of Israel; who when Moses, that hiwi approvcyl his 
C'alling to them by Miraclea, and by the happy conduct of them 
out of Egypt, was absent but 40 dayes, revolted from the worship 
of the true God, recommended to them by him; and setting up ^ 
a Golden Calfe for their God, relapsed into the Idolatry of the 
Egjq^tinns; from whom they had been 00 lately delivered. And 
again, after Mosrs, Aaron, Joshua, and that generation which had 
seen the great w'orks of God in Israe],^ were dead; another genera- 
tion arose and served Baal. »So that Miraclos fayling, Faith also 
failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samuel,^ being constituted by their 
father Judges in BtrMbte, received bnbee, and judged unjustly, 
* Exod. 3a I, 2. * Judges 2. II. *1 Sam. 8 . 3. 
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the people of Israel refuHtxi any more to have God to be their King, 
in other manner than he was King of other people; and therefore 
cryed out to Samuel, to choose them a King after the manner of the 
Nations. So that Justice fay ling. Faith also fay led: Insomuch, 
as they deposed thoir God, fiom reigning over them. 

And whereas in the planting of Chrustian Religion, the Oracles 
ceased in all parts of the Roman Empire, and the number of 
Christians encrcasal wonderfully every day, and in every place, by 
the preaching of the Apostles, and Evangelists; a gieat part of 
that Buccesse, may reasonably be attributed, to the contempt, into 
which the PricstH of the Gentiles of that time, had brought them- 
solvee, by their uncleannesse, avarice, and jugling between Princes. 
Also the Religion of the Church of Rome, was partly, for the same 
cause abolished in England, and many other parts of Ciiristendome; 
insomuch, an the fayluig of V'ertue in the i^astois, maketh faith 
fade in the People: and partly from bringing of the Philosophy, 
and doctrine of Aristotle into Religion, by the Schoole-mcn; from 
whence there aroHe so many contradictions, and absurditie-s, as 
brought the Clergy into a leputation both of Ignorance, and of 
Fraudulent intention; and enclmed people to revolt from them, 
either ngainst the will of their own Princes, as m France, and 
Holland-, or with their will, as m England, 

Lastly, amongst tlie points by the Church of Rome declared 
neccBBary for Salvation, there bo so many, manifestly to the advan- 
tage of the Pope, and of his spirituall subjects, residing in the 
territories of other Cliiistian Princes, that were it not for the mutuall 
emulation of those Princes, they might without warre, or trouble, 
e.xclnde all forraigu Autlionty, as easily os it has been exclud^xi in 
Enrjland. For who is there tliat does not see, to 'whose benelit it 
conduoetli, to have it believed, that a King hath not hia Authority 
from Christ, unk\sso a Kishop crown him? That a King, if he 
bo a Pru'st , cannot Marry ? That whether a Prince be oorn in 
law full Marriage, or not, must be judgtxl by AuthoriLy from Roin&J 
That Subjects may be freed from their Allcagcance, if by the Court 
of Rome, the King bo judged an Horetique? That a King (oa 
Chilperiguc of France) may be deposed by a Pope (as Pope ZaeJ^nj,) 
for no cause; and his Kingdome given to one oi his Subjects ? That 
the Clorg\', and Regulars, in what Country soever, shall be exempt 
from the Jurisdiction of their Kmg, in cases cnnimallT Or who 
does not see, to whose profit redound the Fees of private Masses, 
and Vales of Purgatory; with other aignea of private interest, 
enough to mortilie the moat lively Faith, if (as I sayd) the civiJl 
Magi.^trate, and Custome did not more sustain it, tiian arw opinion 
they have of the Sanctity, Wisdome, or Probity of their Teachers? 
So that I may attribute all the changea of Religion in the world, to 
one and the same cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests; and those 
not onely amongst Catholiquea, but even in that Church that hath 
preeumed most of Reformation. 
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CHAP, xm 

Of the Naturatt. CoNDirros of Mankind, aft concerning tlicir 
Feheily, and M^ecry 

Natubk Imth mrwle men ho rquall, in the fivenltiea of hmly, nnd 
mind; as that though tliere bc'O h)un(l on© man RometimoH mani* 
fe.stly stronger in body, or of quicker mind then another; yet when 
all is rockontvl together, tlie vhdorenco between man, and man, is 
not 80 wnsiderabie. jts that one man can tiiereu^n claim to himsolfe 
any benefit, to which another may not pretena, m well as ho. For 
as to Uie strength of bcnly, the weakest has strength enough to kill 
the strongest, cither by secret machination, or by confederacy with 
others, that are in llio same danger with himselfo. 

And as to Uio faculties of the mind, (setting aside the arts grounded 
upon words, and osjiecially that skill of procoixiing upon generall, 
and infallible ruh^, called tScienco; which very few iiave, and hut in 
few things; as being not a native faculty, born with us; nor attained, 
(fus Frudcnce.) while we look after somcwiiat els,) I find yet a greater 
equality amongst men, than (hat of strength. For Prudence, is but 
Fxpericnce; which oipi.dl time, cnjually bestowort on all men. in 
those things they equally apply themselve^s unto. That which 
may perhaps malic such equality incnvlible, is but a vain conceipt 
of ones oune wi.sdome, which almost nil men think they have m a 
greater degree, tlian tlie \’ulgar; that is, than all men but them- 
selves, and a few others, wliom hy Fame, or for concurring witli 
therasolvCvS, they approve. For such is the nature of men, that 
howsoever they may acknowledge many others to be more witty, 
or more eloquent, or more learned; Yet they will liardly boliovo 
there be many so wise os themselves: For they see their own wit 
at hand, and other mens at a distance. But thw proveth rather 
that men are in that point equall, than unequal!. For there is not 
ordinarily a greater signo of the ef|uall distribution of any thing, 
than that every man is contented with his share 

From this equality of ability, arisctli eqtiubty of hope in the 
attaining of our Ends. And therefore if any tw’o men desire the 
same thing, which nevcrthclesse they cannot both enjoy, they 
become enemies; and in the way t<i their End, (which is principally 
their owne conservation, and Bomcfiraoe their delectation only,) 
endeavour to destroy, or subdue one an otlier. And from hence it 
comes to j>as«e, that where an Invader hath no more to feare, than 
an other mans single power; if one jilant, sow, build, or powesse a 
convenient Seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared 
with forces united, to disposseese, and deprive him, not only of the 
fruit of hia labour, but also of his life, or liberty. And the Invader 
again is in the like danger of another. 
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And from this diffidence of one another, there is no way for any 
m/in to secure himselfe, so reasonable, as Anticipation; that Is, 
by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, so long, 
till he see no other power groat enough to endanger him; And this 
is no more than his own conservatioji requireth, and is generally 
allowcxl. Also because there be some, that taking pleasure in 
contem[)lating their own power in the acts of conquest, which they 
pursue farther tiian their security requires; if others, that othei- 
uiso would be glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not 
by invasion increase their power, they would not be able, long time, 
by standing only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, 
such augmentation of dominion over men, being necessary to a mans 
conservation, it ought to be allowed him. 

Againo, men have no pleasure, (but on the contrary a great decile 
t)f giiefe) m keeping company, w'lioro there is no power able to over- 
awe them all. For every man looketh that his companion should 
value him, at the same rate ho sets upon himselfe: And upon all 
signoa of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally endeavours, as far 
as he dares (which amongst them that have no common power to 
keep ^hem in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy each other,) 
to extort a greater value from his contemners, by dommage; and 
from others, by the example. 

So that in the nature of man, we find three principall causes of 
quarrell. Fuat, Competition; Secondly, Diffidence; Thirdly, 
(dory. 

The first, nuiketh men mvado for Gain; the second, for Safety; 
and the third, for Reputation. Tlie first use Violence, to make 
thomsolvofi Masters of other mens persons, wivevS, children, and 
cat toll; the second, to defend them; the third, for trill os, as a word, 
a smile, a difTeront opinion, and any other signe of undervalue, 
either dirtx'-t in tlieir Persons, oi by rcllcxiun in their Kindred, their 
Friends, their Nation, their Profession, or their Name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a 
common Power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called Wane, and such a w'arro, os is of every man, against 
every man. For \^'ARRE, consisteth not m Battcfl onely, or the 
act of fighting; but in a tract of time, wherein the Will to contend 
by Hattell is sutficiently known; and tlierefore the notion of Ttme^ 
is to bo considered in the nature of Warre; os it is in the nature of 
Weather. For os the nature of Foule weather, lyeth not in a showre 
or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many dayes together; 
Sv) the nature of War, consisteth not in actual! figliting; but in the 
knowm disposition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance 
to the contrary. All other time is IhEACB. 

Wliatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Warre, 'where 
every man is Enemy to every man; the same is consequent to the 
time, wherein men live w'ithout other security, than w'hat their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withall. In 
such condition, there is no place for Industry; because the fruit 
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thereof is uncertain: and consequently no Culture of the Earth, 
no Navigation, nor use of tho commodities that may bo imj)orted 
by Sea; no comraodious Building; no Instruments of moving, and 
removing such things os require much force; no Knowle<lge of the 
face of the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; no I.«etterd, no 
N^ciety; and ^^hlch is worst of all, conlinuall feare, and danger 
of violent death; And the life of man, sohtiiry, {)oori*. iuu»ty, brutish, 
and sliort. 

It may scorn strange to Home man. that has not well weighed 
these things; that Nature should thus dissociate, and render men 
apt to invade, and destroy one another: and he may therefore, not 
trusting to this Inference, made from tin* Passions, desire perhaps 
to have the same conlirmed by Kxpeiienee I>ot him theroforo 
consider wdth himsclfe, when taking a journey, he armea himselfe, 
and seeks to go well ocooinpanied; wlnm going to shaq), he locks 
hi3 doree; when even in Ins liouse he locks his chests; and this 
when he knowes there bee l^iwes, and publiko OUicors, armed, to 
revenge all injuries shall bee done him; what opinion he bos of his 
follow' subjects, when ho rides aimed, of his felluw' Citi/ons, when )io 
locks his dorcs; and of his children, and sorvantjs, when In' looks his 
chesU. Does he not there as much accuse mankind by his actions, 
as 1 do by my words? But neither of us ace use mans nature in 
it, Tho Desires, and other PassioiiH of man, arc in themselvos no 
Sin. No more are tho Actions, that proceed fioin those Passions, 
till tliey know a l^w that foibids them: which till T.aw(\s be made 
they cannot know: nor can any Paw bo made, till they have agreed 
ufK3n tho Pereon that shall make it 

ft may jicradventuro be thought, there wwis never such a lime, 
nor conclition of warre os this; and 1 believe it was never generally 
so, over all the world: but there arc many places, where they live 
so now. For tho savage j^plo in many jilaccs of Aiwtrka, except 
the government of small Families, tlie concord whereof dependoth 
on naturall lust, have no government at all; and live at this day 
in that brutish manner, as I said before. Howwwvcr, it may bo 
perceived what manner of life there would bo, where there wore no 
common Pow'er to feare; by the manner of life, which men that 
have formerly lived under a peacefull government, use to degenerate 
into, in a civill Warre. 

But though there ha<i never been any time, wherein particular 
men were in a condition of warre one against another; yet in all 
times, Kings, and Persons of Soveraigne authority, because of their 
Independency, are in conlinuall jcAlousies, and in the state and 
posture of Gladiators; having tlieir weapons pointing, and their 
eyee fixed on one another; that is, their Forts, Garrisons, and Guns, 
upon the Frontiers of their Kingdomea; and continuall Spyee 
upon their neighbours; which is a posture of War. But because 
th^ uphold thereby, the Industry of their Subjects; there does not 
follow from it, that misery, w^ch accompanies the Liberty of 
particular men. 

♦d 
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To thifl warre of every man against every man, this also is conse- 
quent; that nothing can be Unjust. The notions of Right and 
Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place. Where there is 
no common Power, there is no Law: where no Law, no Injustice. 
Force, and Fraud, are in warre the two Girdinall vertues. Justice, 
and Injustice are none of the Faculties noitlier of the Body, nor 
Mind. If they were, they might bo in a man that were alone in the 
world, 08 well as liis Senses, and Passions. They are Qualities, that 
relate to men in Society, not in Solitude, It is consequent also to 
the same condition, that there be no Propriety, no Dominion, no 
Mine and Thine distinct; but onely that to be every mans, that he 
can got; and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the 
ill condition, which man by nieer Nature is actually placed in; 
though ^vltll a possibility to come out of it, consi.sting partly in the 
Passions, partly in his Reason. 

The l^ossions that enchne men to Peace, are Fearo of Death; 
Desire of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and 
a Hope by their Industry to obtain them. And Reason siiggesteth 
convenient Articles of i'eace, upon which men may be drawn to 
agreement. Those Articles, are they, which otherwi.Me are called 
the Lawes of Nature: whereof 1 shall speak more particularly, in 
the two following Chapters. 


CHAP. XIV 

Of the first ami second Naturall Lawes, and of Contracts 

The Riout Of Nature, which Writers commonly call Jus 
Naturalc, is the Liberty each man hath, to use his own puwer, as 
he will hunselfe, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is 
to say, of his owti Life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which 
in hiM own Judgenu'nt, and Reason, hoe shall conceive to be the 
apbwt meivns thereunto. 

By Liberty, is understood, according to the proper signification 
of the word, the absence of cxternall Impediments: which Impedi- 
ments, may oft take away pait of a mans power to do what bee 
would; but cannot hinder him from using the power left him, 
according as his judgement, and reason shall dictate to him. 

A Law Or Nature, {Lex yaturaiiSf) is a ITecept, or general! Rule, 
found out by Reason, by which a man is forbidden to do, that, 
which is destructive of his life, or taketh away the mean'^ of preserv- 
ing the same, and to omit, that, by which ho thinkoth it may be 
best preserved. For though they that speak of this subject, use to 
confound Jus, and Lex, Right and Law; yet they ought to be 
distinguished; because Right, consist oth in liberty to do, or to 
forbear#; Whereas Law, detenuineth, and bindeth to one of them: 
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BO that Law, and Right, dilTer as much, aa Obligation, and Liberty; 
which in one and the same mailer are incJonaLstent. 

And because the condition of Man, (as bath been declared in the 
precedent Chapter) is a condition of Warro of every one against 
every one; in which case every one is governed by hia ovm Reason; 
and there is nothing he can make use of, lliat may not bo a help 
unto him, in preserving his life against Ins enemyee; It followeth, 
that in such a condition, every man has a Right to every thing; 
oven to one anothera body. And therefore, as long as this naturall 
Right of every man to every thing endureth, there can be no Beciirity 
to any man, (how strung or vise soever he be,) of living out the time, 
which Nature ordinarily alloweth men to live. And consequently 
it is a prer.'opt, or generall rule of Reason, Thai evtry man, otujhi to 
tTideavour Peace, as /arre as he. has hope of ohia\n%iig tt : and when 
he cannot obtain t(, that he may seek, and uee, all helps, and adtnniages 
of Warre, The first branch of which Rule, containeth the first, 
and Fundamental! I>aw of Nature; which is, to seek Peace, and folkm 
it. The Second, the summe of the Jtight of Nature; which is, 
By all means we can, to defend our sclvcjt. 

From this FiindamenUill Law of Nature, by which men are 
commanded to endeavour Peace, is derived tins second Law; Thai 
a man he wilhn/j, when others are so too, as firre forth, as for Peace, 
aiul def }\ct of himsel fe he shall ihxnk it necessary, to lay down this rujhi 
to all things , and be contenied with 5<) much lil)erly against oiJ^er men, 
as he woidd allow other men against hitn$ejfe. For as hmg os every 
man holdeth this Riglit, of doing any thing ho liketh; bo long are 
all men in the condition of Wane But if other men will not lay 
down their Right, os veil as he; then there is no Reason for any 
one, to devest himsolfe of Ins: For that were U> expose himself© 
to Prey, (which no man is bound to) rather than to di.s})OKe himselfe 
to Peace. This is tiiat Law of tlie Gospell; Whalsoei'er you require 
that others should do to you, that do ye h them. And that l^aw of all 
men. Quod tib% fieri non ms, alien ne fcceria. 

To lay downe a mans Right to any tiling, is to devest himsclfo of the 
Liberty, of hindring another of the benefit of his own itight to the 
same. For he that rcnounceth, or passeth away hia Right, giveth 
not to any other man a Right which he had not before; bocauao 
there is nothing to which every man had not Riglit by Nature: 
but onely standeth out of his way, that he may enjoy his own 
originall Right, without hindrance from him ; not without hindrance 
from another. So that the effect which redoundeth to one man, 
by another mans defect of Right, is but so much diminution of 
impedimenta to the use of his own Right originall. 

Right is layd aside, either by simply Renouncing it; or by 
Transfemng it to another. By Simply Ken oun cinq; when 
he cares not to whom the benefit thereof redoundeth. By 
Transferrino; when he intendeth the benefit thereof to Aorae 
certain person, or persons. And when a man hath in either manner 
abandoned, or granted away his Right; then is he said to bo 
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Obliobd, or Bound, not to hinder those, to whom such Right ia 
granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it; and that he Ought, 
and it is his Duty, not to make voyd that voluntary act of his own: 
and that such hindrance is Injustice, and Injury, os being Sine 
Jure; the Right being before renounced, or transferred. So that 
Injury, or hijuslice, in the controversies of the world, is somewhat 
Uke to that, which in the disputations of Scholers is called Ahaurdiiy. 
For as it is there called an Absurdity, to contradict what one main- 
tained in the Beginning: so in the world, it is called Injustice, and 
Injury, voluntarily to undo that, which from the beginning he 
liad voluntarily done. The way by which a man either simply 
Renouncetli, or Transferreth his Right, is a Declaration, or Significa- 
tion, by some voluntary and sufficient signe, or signes, that he doth 
so Renounce, or Transferre; or hath so Renounc^, or Transferred 
the same, to him that accepteth it. And these Signes are either 
Words oncly, or Actions onely; or (as it happencth most often) 
both Words, and Actions. And the same arc the Bonds, by which 
men are bound, and obliged: Bonds, that have their strength, not 
from their own Nature, (for nothing is more easily broken then a 
mans word,) but from Fearc of some evill consequence upon the 
rupture. 

Whensoever a man Transferreth his Right, or Renounceth it; 
it is either in consideration of some Right reciprocally transferred 
to himsclfe; or for some other good he hopeth for thereby. For 
It IS a voluntary act: and of the voluntary acts of every man, the 
object is some Good to himself c. And therefore there bo some 
Rights, which no man can be understood by any words, or other 
signes, to have abandoned, or transferred. As first a man cannot 
lay down the right of resisting them, that assault him by force, to 
take away his life; because ho cannot be understood, to ayme 
thereby, at any Good to himselfe. The same may be sayd of 
Wounds, and Ohayns, and Imprisonment; both because there is 
no benefit consequent to such patience; as there is to the patience 
of suffering anotlier to bo wounded, or imprisoned: oa also because 
a man c>annot tell, wlicn he sceth men proceed against him by 
violence, whether they intend his death or not. And lastly the 
motive, and end for which this renouncing, and transferring of 
Right is introduced, is nothing else but the security of a mans 
person, in his life, and in the means of so preserving hie, as not to 
be ^^eury of it. And therefore if a man by words, or other aignes, 
seem to deapoyle himselfe of the End, for which those signes were 
intendai; he is not to be understood as if he meant it, or that it 
was his w ill ; but that he was ignorant of how sucli words and actions 
were to be mterpreted. 

The mutual! transferring of Right, is that which men coll 
Contract. 

There is differencei, between transferring of Right to the Thing; 
and transferring, or tradition, that ia, delivery of the Thing it selfe. 
For the Thing may be delivered together with the Trani^ation of 
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the Right; as in buying and selling with ready mony; or exohango 
of goods, or lands: and it may bo delivered some time afttir. 

Again« one of the Contractors, may deliver the Thing contracted 
for on his part, and leave the other to perform his pjirt at some 
determinate time after, and in the mean time bo trusted; and tlien 
the Contract on lus part, is callwl Pact, or Covenant: Or both 
parts may contract now, to performe hereafter: in which cases, ho 
that is to performe in time to conn*, being trusted, his performance 
IS called he^pin^ of Promise, or Faith; and the fayhng of perfor> 
mance (if it bo voluntary) Violntioji of Faith. 

When the transfening of Right, is not mutuall; but one of the 
parties transferreth, in hope to gain thereby friendship, or service 
from another, from his friends; or in hope to gain the reputation 
of Chanty, or Magnanimity; or to deliver his mind from the pain 
of compaasion; or in hope of reward in heaven; This is not Contract, 
but Gibt, FaEE-otrr, Guace: which words signiHo one and the 
same thing. 

Signoa of Contract, are either Expresse, or by Inference lOx- 
pn^e, are \uwds spoken vith understanding of w'hat they signific: 
.And such words are either of the time Present, or Pa.'it; as, I (/ttv, 
I Grant, I have Given, / Granted, I will that this he yours : Or 
of the future; as. 1 wdl (hve, 1 will Grant . which words of the 
future, are cilUvl Promlsk 

Signes by Inference, are sometimes the consoquenco of Words; 
fiometimee the consequence of Silence; snmetim(‘.s the consequence 
of Actions; .sometimes the consequence of i^'orbcaniig an Aelion; 
and generally a signo by Inference, of any Contract, is whatsoever 
sufficiently argues the will of the Contr.actor. 

Words alone, if they he of the time to come, and contain a bare 
promise, are an insufficient signo of a Pree-gift and therefore not 
obligatory. For if they be of the time to (Jome, as, To morrow 1 
u'iU Qii>e, they arc a signe I have not given yet-, and oonsofiuently 
that my right is not transferrod, but remainoth till I transfonro it 
by some other Act. But if the wxirds bo of the lime Present, or 
Past, as, / have given, or do give to he delivered to morrow, then is my 
to morrows Right given away to day; and that by the vertue of 
the words, though thero were no other argument of ray will. And 
there is a great difTcrence in the signification of these words, Voto 
hoc tuum esse eras, and Cras dabo; that is, between I will that this 
be thine to morrow, and, I wiU give it thee to morrow : For the word 
/ will, in the former manner of speech, signifies an act of the will 
Present; but in the later, it signifies a promise of an act of the will 
to Come: and therefore the former words, being of the Present, 
transferre a future right; the later, that be of the Future, transferro 
nothing. But if there be other eignee of the Will to transferre a 
Right, besides Words; then, though the ^t be Free, yet may the 
Right be understood to passe by words or the future: as if a man 
propound a Prize to him that comes first to the end of a race, The 
gift is Free; and though the words be of the Future, yet the Right 
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pafiscth: for if he would not have his words so be understood, he 
should not have let them runiie. 

In Contracts, the right passeth, not onely w'here the words are 
of the time Present, or Past; hut also where they are of the Future: 
because all Contratd is mutuall translation, or change of Right; 
and therefore he that prorniseth onely, because he hath alro^idy 
received the benefit for which he prorniseth, is to be understood as 
if he intended the Right should passe: for unlesse he had been 
content to have his words so understood, the other Avould not have 
performed his part first. And for that cause, in buying, and selling, 
and other acts of Contract, a Promise is equivalent to a Covenant; 
and therefore obligatory. 

ffo that performoth first in the case of a Contract, is said to 
Mkkit that which he is to receive by the performance of the other; 
and ho hath it as JJue. Also when a Prize is propounded to many, 
which is to be given to him onely that winneth; or mony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it; though this 
bo a hVee gift; yet so to Win, or so to Catch, is to Merits and to have 
it oa Due, For the Right is transferred in the Propounding of the 
Prize, and in throwing down the mony; though it bo not deter- 
mined to whom, but by the Event of the contention. But there is 
between these two sorts of Merit, this difference, that In Contract, 
1 Merit by vertuo of my own power, and the Contractors need; 
but in this case of Free gift, I am enabled to Merit onely by the 
benignity of the Giver; In Contract, I merit at the Contractc^rs 
hand that ho should depart with liis right; In this cose of Gift, 
I Merit not that the giver should part with his right; but that when 
he has ported with it, it should bo mine, rather tlian anothors. And 
this I think to bo the meaning of that distinction of the Schooles, 
between Meritum congrui, and Mentum condigni. For God 
Almighty, having promised Paradise to those men (hoodmokt with 
carnall desires,) that can walk through this world according to the 
Precepts, and Limits proscribed by him; they say, he tliat shall so 
walk, shall Merit Paradise Ex congruo. But because no man can 
demand a right to it, by his own Rightoousnesse, or any other 
power in hiniselfe, but by the l*>eo Grace of God onely; they say, 
no man can Merit Paradise ex condtgno. This I say, I think is the 
moaning of that distinction; but because Disputors do not agree 
uf)on the signification of their own termed of Art, longer than it 
servos their turn; I will not aflirme any thing of their meaning: 
onely this I say ; wdien a gift is given indefinitely, as a prize to be 
contended for, he that w^inneth Menteth, and may claime the Prize 
as Due, 

If a Covenant bo made, wherein neither of the parties perfurme 
presently, but trust one another; in the condition of meer Nature, 
(which is a condition of Warre of every man against every man,) 
upon any reasonable suspition, it is Voyd: But if there be a common 
Power set over them both, with right and force sufficient to compell 
performance; it is not Voyd, For he that performeth first, has no 
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assurance the other [)crforme aft«r; because the bonds of words 
are ^ weak to bridle mens ambit ton, avarice, anger, and other 
Passions, without tlio feare of some coeroeive Power; which in the 
condition of meer Nature, where all men are equall, and judges of 
the justncsse of their own feais, cannot jKvssihly bo supjiosed. And 
tlierefore ho which performeth lirat. does but betray Inmselfe to his 
enemy; contrary to the Rigiil (he can never abandon) of defending 
his life, and means of living. 

But in a civill estate, uliere there is a Power sot up to constrain 
those that would otherwise violate their faith, that fearo is no more 
reasonable; and for that cause, he which bv the aivenant is to 
perform first, is obligrxi so to do. 

the cause of fe«.ro, winch maketli Rueii a Covenant invalid, must 
be alwayes something ari-^ing after the Covenant mode; as some new 
fact, or other signe of the* Will not to perforrue: else it cannot 
make the Covenant vo}d. For that which could not, liinder a man 
frtun promising, ought not to be admit (csl as a hindrance of per- 
forming 

He Uiat transferreth any Right, transferretli the Means of enjoy- 
ing it, as farre as lycth in liis power. As ho that hellcih I>and, is 
understood to transferre the Ifcrbage, and whatsoever grow’os upon 
it; Nor can he tliat sells a Mill turn away the Stream tliat drives it. 
.And they that mvo to a man the Right of government in Sovo- 
raignty, are unaoraUsxl to give him the right of Iev_ying mony to 
maintain Souldiers; and of a|)pointing Magistrates for the oduiinia- 
tmtion of Justice. 

To make Covenants with bruit Beasts, is im])(>ssible; because 
not understanding our Hj)C*e<'l», they understand not, nor accept of 
any translation of Right; nor can translate any Right to another: 
and without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 

To make Covenant with (iod, is imjioHHiblo, hut by Mediation 
of such as Cfxl speakoth to, citluT by lievclation supernaturall, or 

his Lieuteimnte tliat govern under him, and in his Name: For 
otherwise we know not whether our Ovenants be accepted, or not. 
And therefore they that Vow any thing contrary to any law of 
Nature, \ow^ in v.iin; os being a thing unjust to pay such Vow. 
And if it be a tlnng commanded by the Law of Nature, it is not 
the Vow, but the Law that binds them. 

Tlie matter, or subject of a Oivenant, is alwayes something that 
fallcth under deliberation; (For to Covenant, is an act of the Will; 
that is to say an act, and the lost act, of deliberation;) and is there- 
fore alwayea underst^ to be something to come; and which is 
judged Possible for him that Covenanteth, to perform©. 

And therefore, to promise that which is known to be Impoewible, 
18 no Covenant. But if that prove impossible afterwards, which 
thought possible, the Covenant is valid, and bindeth, 
though not to the thing it selfe.) yet to the value; or, if that also 
be impossible, to the unfeigned endeavour of performing as much 
as 18 possible: for to more no man can be obliged. 
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Men are freed of their Covenants two wayes; by Performing; 
or by being Forgiven. For Performance, is the naturall end of 
obligation; and Forgivenesse, the restitution of liberty; as being a 
re-transferring of that Right, in which the obligation consisted. 

Covenants entred into by fear, in the condition of meer Nature, 
are obligatory. For example, if I Covenant to pay a ransome, or 
service for my life, to an enemy; I am bound by it. For it is a 
Contract, wherein one receiveth the benefit of life; the other is to 
receive mony, or service for it; and consequently, wliere no other 
Law (as in the condition, of meer nature) forbiddeth the performance, 
the Covenant is valid. Therefore Prisoners of warre, if trusted 
with the payment of their Ransome, are obliged to pay it: And if a 
weaker Prince, make a disadvantageous peace with a stronger, for 
feare; he is bound to keep it; unlesse (as hath been sayd before) 
there ariseth some new, and just cause of feare, to renew the war. 
And even in Oimmon-wcalths, if I bo forced to redeem my selfe 
from a Tlieefe by promising him mony, I am bound to pay it, till 
the (}ivill Law discharge me. For whatsoever I may lawfully do 
without Obligation, the same 1 may lawfully Covenant to do 
through feai'o; and what 1 lawfully (k)venant, I cannot lawfully 
break. 

A former Covenant makes voyd a later. For a man that hath 
passed away his Right to one man to day, hath it not to passe 
to morrow to another: and therefore the later promise passeth no 
Right, but is null 

A Covenant not to defend my selfe Irom force, by torce, isalwayes 
voyd For (as I have shewed before) no man can transferre, or lay 
(low n Ills ILght tn save himsolfo from Death, Wounds, and Imprison- 
ment, (the avoyding whereof is the onely End of laying down any 
Right, and therefore the promise of not resisting force, in no Cove- 
na nt transfen'elh any right; nor is obliging. For though a man may 
Covenant thus, Unlesse 1 do so, or so, kill rne; he cannot Covenant 
thu'^, Unlcsse I do so, or so, 1 mill not resist you, when you come to 
kill me. For man by nature chooseth the lesser evill, which is 
danger of death in resisting; rather than the greater, which is 
certain and present death in not resisting. And thrs is grantexl 
to be true by all men, in that they lead Criminals to Execution, and 
I ‘risen, with armed men, notwithstanding that such Crmiinals have 
consented to tlio Law, by which they ore condemned. 

A Covenant to accuse ones selfe, without assurance of pardon, is 
likewise invalide. For in the condition of Nature, where every 
man is Judge, there is no place for Accusation: and in the Civill 
State, the Accusation is followed with Punishment; which being 
Force, a man is not obliged not to resist. The same is also true, 
of the Accusation of those, by whose Condemnation a man falls into 
misery; as of a Father, Wife, or Benefactor. 

For the Testimony of such an Accuser, if it be not wilhngly given, 
is prtPRumeil to be corrupted by Nature; and therefore not to bo 
received: and where a mans Testimony is not to bo credited, he is 
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not bound to give it. Also Aocuiiations upon Torture, are not to be 
reputed an Testimoniea. For Torture is to bo ufuxi but aa moana of 
conjecture, and light, in the further examination, and search of 
tmLh: and what is in that ca.se confoaaod, tendefh to tlie ease of 
him that ia Tortured; not to the informing of the Turturcru: and 
therefore ought not to have the credit of a sulhcient Testimony; 
for whether he deliver hmisolfe by true, or false Accusation, ho does 
it by the Right of preserving his own life. 

ITie force of Words, being (os I have formerly notcsi) too weak 
to hold men to the performance of their Covenants; there are m 
mans nature, but two imaguiable helps to strengthen it. And th(JKO 
are either a Koaro of the con sequence of breaking their word; or a 
Glory, or Pride in appearing not need to breakc it. Tins later 
is a Generosity too rarely found to bo presumed on, cv-peeially in the 
pursuers of Wealth, Command, or seiihuall Pleasure; which are the 
greatest part of Mankind. The Passion to bo rcokonexl upon, ia 
P'ear; whereof tJiere bo two very general! ObjeoU: one, The Powt^r 
of Spints Invisible; the otiicr. The Power of those men tlioy shall 
therein OtTend. Of these two, though the former be the greater 
Power, yet the fearo of the later is commonly the greater Fearo. 
Tlio Foaro of the former la in every man, his own Religion, 
which liath place in the nature of man before Civill Bociety. 
Tlie later hath not so; at least not place enough, to keep men 
to their promises; because in the coiulition of meor Nature, the 
inequality of Pow'cr is not discerned, but by the event of iiattell. 
So that before the time of Civill Society, or m the interruption 
thereof by Warre, there is nothing can strengtlien a Covenant of 
Peace agreed on, against the temptatuma of Avaiic<‘, Ambition, 
Lust, or other strong desire, but the fiare of that JnMSible Power, 
which they every one Worship os (iod; and Fwao as a Revenger 
of their {icrfuly. All therefore that can bo done between two men 
not subject to Civill Power, is to put one another to swear by the 
God he fearcth; Which or Oath, ia a Forme of Speech^ 

added to a Promise, by u'htch he that promisrth, eiynifielh, thut unlesst 
he perfonnCt he renouncelh the meraj of hts God, or calleih to him for 
vengeance on himsdfe. Such was tlio Heathen Forme*, Ld Jupiter 
kill me else, as I kill this Beast. So ls our Forme, I shall do thus, and 
thus, so help me God. And this, wdth the Rites and Coreraomoe. 
which every one useth in liis own Religion, that the foaro of breaking 
faith might be the greater. 

By this it appears, that an Oath taken according to any other 
Forme, or Rite, then his, that sw’eareth, is in vain; and no Oath; 
And that there is no Swearing by any thing which the SwTsarer thinks 
not GocL For though men have sometimeii used to sw'ear by their 
Kings, for fcare, or flattery; yet they would have it thereby under- 
stood, they attributed to them Divine honour. And that Swearing 
unneceaaarily by God, is but prophaning of bis name: and Swearing 
by other things, as men do in common di-scourse, is not Swearing, 
but an impious Custome, gotten by too much vehemence of talking. 
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It appears also, that the Oath addes nothing to the Obligation. 
For a Covenant, if lavvfnll, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath, as much as with it: if unlawful!, bindeth not at all; though 
it be confirmed with an Oath. 


CHAR XV 

Of oth^r Lawes of Nature 

From that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to transferre 
to another, such Rights, as being retainotl, hinder the peace of 
Mankind, there followeth a Third; which is tliis, lliat men performe 
their Covenants made * without which. Covenants are in vain, and 
but Fmpty words; and the Right of all men to all things remaining, 
woo arc still in the condithin of Warre. 

And in this law of Nature, consisteth the Fountain and Originall 
of Justice, l^or where no Covenant hath preceded, there hath no 
Right been transferred, and every man has right to every thing; 
and conscquontly, no action can be Unjust. But when a Covenant 
is made, then to break it is Unjtist: And the definition of Iniusticb, 
i.s no other than the not Performance of Covenant And whatsoever 
is not Unjust, is Just, 

But because Covenants of mutuall trust, where there is a fcare 
of not performance on cither part, (as hath been said in the former 
Chapter,) are invalid; though the Originall of Justice be the making 
of Covenants; yet Injustice actually there can be none, till the 
cause of such fcare bo taken away; which while men are in the 
naturall condition of Warre, cannot be done. Therefore before the 
namee of Just, and Unjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive Power, to compell men equally to the performance of their 
Covenants, by the terrour of sonio punishment, greater than the 
benefit they OTpeet by the breach of their Covenant; and to make 
good that Piopnety, which by mutuall Contract men acquire, in 
rccompenoo of the universall ihght they abandon: and such power 
there is none before the erection of a Common- w'calth. And this 
IS also to be gatliereii out of the ordinary definition of Justice in the 
Sohooles: For they say, that Justice is the constant IFt// of gtmng 
to every men Ins otvn. And therefore w'here there is no Oten, that is, 
no Propriety, there is no Injustice; and where there is no coerceive 
Power erected, that is, where there is no Common- wealth, there is 
no Propriety; all men having Right to all things: Tlierefore w'here 
tliere is no Common- w'ealth, there nothing is Unjust. So that the 
nature of Justice, consisteth in keeping of valia Covenants: but 
the Validity of Covenants begins not but with the Constitution of a 
Civill Power, sufficient to compell men to keep them: And then it 
iff also that Propriety begins. 

The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is no such thing as Justice; 
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and sometimes also mth his tongue; seriously alleaging, that every 
mans conservation, and contentment, being committed to bis own 
care, there could be no reason, uhy every man might not do what 
he thought conduced thereunto: and therefore aim) to make, or not 
make; keen, or not keep Covenants, was not against Reason, M’hen 
it conduced to ones benefit. He does not therein dcny» that there 
be Covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, somclimes 
kept; and that such breach of them may be called Injustice, and 
the observance of them Justice: but he queationetb, N)hetlier 
Injustice, taking away the fcaro of Cod, (for the same Foolo hath 
said in his heart there is no God,) may not sometimes stand with that 
Reason, wliich dictatetli to every man his own gocxl; and par- 
ticularly then, when it conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a 
man in a condition, to neglect not onely the dispraise, ami rovilmgs, 
but also the [)ower of other men. "Pho Ivingdome of God is gotten 
by violence: hut what if it could bo gotten by unjust violence? 
were it against Reason so to get it, when it is mipossible to receive 
hurt by it? and if it be not against Reason, it is not against Justice: 
or else Justice is not to be approved for good. From such reasoning 
as this, Successful! wickednesse hath obtaine<l the name of Vertue: 
and some that in all other things have disalloued the violation of 
Faith; yet have allowed it, when it is for the getting of a Kingdomc. 
And the Heathen that believtxl, that Saturn was ilrposcnl by hia son 
Ju'inUr, believed neverthcles‘^c the same Jujntf^r to bo the avenger 
of Injustice; Somewhat like to a fiieco of Juiw m Cokes (.xunmen- 
tarics on Litleton; where he eayes, If the rigid IJeiro of the Crown 
be attainted of Treason; yet the Oown shall desc’cnd to him, and 
eo tnstanle the Attcynder be voyd: Fioin which mstances a man will 
be very prone to infcrre; that wdien the Heiro apparent of a King- 
dome, shall kill him that is in possession, though his father; you 
may call it Injustice, or by what other name you will; yet it can 
never be against Reason, seeing all tlio voluntary actions of men 
tend to the benefit of themselves; and those actions arc most 
Reasonable, that conduce most to their ends. This sficcious 
reasoning Is neverthelesse false. 

For the question is not of promisea mutuall, whore there is no 
Becurity of performance on either side; as when there is no Civill 
Power erected over the parties promising; for such promises are no 
Covenants: But either where one of the parties has performed 
already; or where there is a Power t-o make him performe; there 
ia the question whether it be against reason, that is, agamst the 
benefit of the other to jicrformo, or not. And I say it is not against 
reason. For the manifestation whereof, we are to consider; First, 
that when a man doth a thing, which notwithstanding any thing 
can be foreseen, and reckoned on, tendeth to bis own destruction, 
howsoever some accident w'hich he could not expect, arriving may 
tume it to his benefit; yet such events do not make it reasonably 
or wisely done. Secondly, that in a condition of Warre, wherein 
every man to every man, for want of a common Power to 
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keep them all in awe, is an Enemy, there is no man can hope by hia 
own strength, or wit, to defend himselfe from destruction, without 
the help of Confederates; where every one expects the same defence 
by the Confederation, that any one else does: and therefore he 
which declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that help him, 
can in reason expect no other means of safety, than what can be had 
from his own single Power. He therefore that breaketh his Cove- 
nant, and consequently declareih that he thinks he may with 
reiison do so, cannot be received into any Society, that umte them- 
Bclvos for Peace and Defence, but by the errour of them that receive 
him; nor when he is received, bo retayned in it, without seeing the 
danger of their errour; which errours a man cannot reasonably 
re<‘kon upon as the means of his security: and therefore if he be 
left, or cast out of Society, he perlshoth; and if ho live in Society, 
It 18 by the errours of other men, which he could not foresee, nor 
reckon upon; and consequently against the reason of his preserva- 
tion; and so, as all men that contribute not to his destruction, 
forbear him onoly out of ignorance of what is good for themselves. 

As for ilie Instance of gaining the secure and per])etual felicity 
of Heaven, by any way; it is frivolous: there being but one way 
imaginable; and that is not breaking, but keeping of Covenant. 

And for the other Instance of attaining vSoveraignty by Rebellion; 
it is manife.st, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot 
reasonably bo expected, but rather the contrary; and because 
by gaining it so, others are taught to gain the same in like manner, 
the attempt thereof is against reason. Justice therefore, that is to 
say, Keeping of Covenant, is a Rule of Reason, by which we are 
forbidden to do any thing destructive to our life; and consequently 
a Diw of Nature. 

There be some tliat prooce<l further; and will not have the Law 
of Nature, to be those Rules which conduce to the preservation 
of mans life on earth; but to the attaining of an etcrnall felicity 
after death; to winch they think the breach of Covenant may 
conduce; and oonsequently ho just and reasonable; (such arc they 
that think it a work of merit to kill, or depose, or rebell against, 
the Sovoraigno Poyer constituted over them by their own consent.) 
But because there is no natural! knowledge of mans estate after 
death; much Icsso of the reward that is tlien to bo given to breach 
of Faith; but onely a beliefo grounded upon other mens siiying, 
that they know it supcrnaturally, or that they know those, that knew 
them, ttat know others, that knew it supernaturally; Breach of 
Faith cannot bo called a Precept of Reason, or Nature. 

Others, tliat allow for a Law of Nature, the keeping of Faith, do 
nevcrthelcsse make exception of certain persons; as Heretiquee, 
and such as use not to performe their Covenant to others: And this 
also is against reason. For if any fault of a man, be sufficient to 
discharge our Covenant mode; Uie same ought in reason to have 
been suflBoient to have hindred the making of it. 

The names of Just, and In just, when they are attributed to 
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Bignifie one thing ; and when they are attributed to Actions, another. 
When they are attributed to Men, tliey signilie Conformity, or 
Inconformity of Manners, to Reason. But when they are attri* 
buted to Actions, they siguifio the Conformity or Inconformity 
to Reason, not of Manners, or manner of lib*, but of j)articiilar 
Actions. A Just man therefore, is he that takoth all the care ho 
can, that his Actions may be all Just: and an Unjust man, is he 
that neglecteth it And such men are more often in our Language 
stiled by the naraes of Rightetain, and Unrighteous; then Just, and 
Unjust; though the mciuung bo tho same. Therefore a Riglit(*ous 
man, does not lose that U'jtlo, by one, or a few unjust Act unis, tliat 
proceed from sudden Passion, or mistake of 'J'liings, nr J^Tsons: 
nor d(ie,s an Unrighteous man, lose his character, for such Actions, 
as he docs, or forbearea to do, for fearo; bevauso his Will is not 
framed by tho Justice, but by the apparent benelit of what he la to 
do. niat which gives to humane Actions the relish of Justice, is a 
certiiin Noblenesso or Gallantnefise of courage, (rarely found,) 
by which a man scorns to bo beholding for the contentment of his 
life, to fraud, or brc-iioh of promise. 'I'liis Justice of tlie Manners, 
is that \\hich is meant, where Justice is called a VtTtue; and 
Injustice a Vice. 

Ihit tho Justice of Actions denominatos men, not Just, Oniltlesse: 
and tho Injustice of tho same, (\\hich is also ealli'd Injury,) gives 
them but the name of Guxlly. 

Airain, the Injustice of Manners, is tho disposition, or aptitude to 
do Injuno; and is Injustice before it proceed to Act; and without 
auppoBing any individuuil person injured. Rut tho Injustice of 
an Action, (that is to say Injury,) 8upj>o8eth an individuall person 
Injured; namely him, to whom tho Covenant was made: And 
therefore many times the injury is received by one man, when the 
dammage redoundeth to another. As when tho Master com- 
rnandeth liis servant to give mony to a stranger; if it he not done, 
tho Injury is done to tho Master, whom he had before CovenantocJ 
to obey, but the dammage rcxloundcth to the stranger, to whom ho 
had no Obligation; and therefore could not Injure him. And so 
also in Oinmon-woalths, private men may remit to one another 
their debts; but not robberies or other violences, whereby they are 
endammaged; because the detaining of Debt, is an Injury to them* 
selvea; but Robbery and Violence, are Injuries to the Person of tho 
Common-wealth. 

Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own Will 
signified to the doer, is no Injuiy to him. For if he that doeth it, 
hath not passed away his originall right to do what ho please, by 
some Antecedent Covenant, Uiero is no breach of Covenant; and 
therefore no Injury done him. And if he have; then his Will to 
have it done being signiiiod, is a release of that Covenant: and so 
again there is no Injury done him. 

Justice of Actions, is by Writors divided into CommiUative, and 
Distributive : and the former they eay consisteth in proportion 
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Arithraeticall; the later in proportion Geometricall. Commutative 
therefore, they place in the equality of value of the things contracted 
for; And Distributive, in the distribution of equall benefit, to men 
of equall merit. As if it were Injustice to sell dearer than we buy; 
or to give more to a man than he merits. ITie value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Contractors: 
and therefore the just value, is that which they be contented to 
give. And Merit (besides that which is by Covenant, where the 
performance on one part, meritoth the performance of the other 
part, and falls under Justice Commutative, not Distributive,) is 
not due by Justice; but is rewarded of Grace onely. And therefore 
this distinction, in the sense wherein it useth to bo expounded, is not 
right. To speak properly. Commutative Justice, is the Justice of 
a Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, in Buying, and 
Helling; Hiring, and Letting to Hire; Lenchng, and Borrowing; 
Exchanging, Bartering, and other acts of Contract. 

And Distributive Justice, the Justice of an Arbitrator; that is 
to say, the act of defining what is Just. Wherein, (being trusted 
by them that make him Arbitrator,) if he perform© his Trust, he is 
said to distribute to every man his own: and this is indeed Just 
Distribution, and may be called (though impropeily) Distributive 
Justice; but more properly Equity; which also is a Law of Nature, 
8LS shall bo shewn in due place. 

As Justice dependeth on Antecedent Covenant; so does 
Gratitude depend on Antecedent Groce; that is to say. Antecedent- 
Freo-Gift: and is the fourth I>aw of Nature; which may be con- 
coivnl in this Forme, That a man which rccnvclh Benefit from another 
of meer Grace, Endeaivur that he which giveth it, have no reasonable 
cause U'l recent hvn of hts gexxi will. For no man giveth, but mth 
intention ot C.ood to himsclfe; because Gift is Voluntary; and of 
all Voluntary Acts, the Object is to every man his own Good; of 
if men see they sliall be frustrated, there will be no beginning 
of benevolence, or trust; nor consequently of mutuaU help; nor of 
reconciliation of one man to another; and therefore they are to 
remain still in the condition of War, which is contrary to the first 
and h\indamontall Law of Nature, which commandeth men to 
Ectk Peace. The breach of this Law, is called Ingraiitude; and hath 
the same relation to Grace, that Injustice hath to Obligation bv 
Covenant. 

A fifth I^w of Nature, is Comi»leasanck; that is to say. That 
ex^ry man strive to accommodate himself e to the rest. For the under- 
standing whereof, wo may consider, that there is in mens aptnesse 
to Society, a diversity of Nature, rising from their diversity of 
Affections; not unlike to that wo see in stones brought together for 
building of an ^Edifice. For as that stone which by the asperity, 
and irregularity of Figure, takes more room from others, than it 
selfe fills; and for the liardnessc, cannot be easily made plain, and 
thereby hindereth the building, is by the builders cast away aa 
unprofitable, and troublesome: eo alis, a man that by asjierity of 
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Nature, will strive to retain those things w'hich to himselfe are 
Buperhiious, and to others necessary; and for the 8tubbe)rnnrfis of 
hia Passions, cannot be corrected, is to bo left, or cast out of Society, 
as combersonie thereunto. For seeing every man, not oncly by 
Kight, but also by necessity of Nature, is suppetsed to endeavour 
all he can, to obtain that \vhich is nceessary for his conservation; 
He that shall oppose himselfe against it, for things superfluous, is 
guilty of the warre tliat thereupon is to follow; and therefore doth 
that, which is contrary to the fnndamenUll Law of Nature, which 
comraandetli to seek Peace. The observers of fins Law, ma}' bo 
callwl Soc’iABLK, (the Latinos call them Comrrwdx',) I'he contrarA', 
Stubborn, Insociable, Froward, Inirartahle. 

A sixth Law of Nature, is tins, Tluit u]X)n caution of the Future 
l\mc, a nuin ought to jxirdon the offences past of them that rejioitmg, 
desire it. For Pardon, is nothing but granting of Peace, which 
though granted to them that persevere m their hostility, bo not 
Peace, but Feare; yet not granted to them that give caut ion of the 
Future time, is signe of an aversion to Peace; and tlierefore cont rary 
to the Law of Nature 

A seventh is, 'f/uit in Revenges, (that is, rctnhntion of Evil for 
Evil,) Men look not at the gnatnesse of the evill jKist, but the greainesst 
of tJu good to follow. Wherchy wo are forbidden to inflict punish- 
ment with any other designe, than for correction of the olTonder, 
or dircx'tion of others, loir this Law is consequent to the next 
before it, that commandeth Pardon, upon Bccurity of the Future 
time. Besides, Revenge without respect to the Kiamplo, and profit 
to come, is a triumph, or glorying in the hurt of another, tending to 
no end, (for the End is alwayes somewhat to Cxime;) and glorying 
to no end, ls vain-glory, and contrary t-o rcivaon; and to hurt with- 
out reason, tendetli to the introduction of Warre; wdiich is against 
tlie Law' of Nature; and ls commonly stiled by the name of Cruelty. 

And because all signes of hatre<J, or contempt, provoke to fight; 
in.somuch as mo.st men choose rather to hazard (heir life, tlian not 
to be revenged; we may in the eightli j)laec, for a Law of Nature, 
set dowm tins Prcvcijt, That no man by deed, wjrd, wunlenancr , 
or gesture, declare Hatred, or Contempt of another. The breach of 
which Law, is commonly callefl Contumely. 

The question who is the better man, has no place in the condition 
of meer Nature; where, (as has been shewn before,) all men are 
equal!. The ineqiiallity that now is, has bin introfluccd by tlie Lawes 
civill. I know that Aristotle in the first bookc of his Politiquoe, 
for a foundation of his doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more 
worthy to Command, meaning the wiser sort (sucli as he thought 
himselfe to be for his Philosophy;) others to Serve, (meaning those 
that had strong bodies, but were not Philo8oi>hers as he,) 08 if 
Master and Servant were not intnxiueed by consent of men, but by 
difference of Wit: wdiich is not only against reason; but also against 
experience. For there are very few so foolish, that had not rather 
governe themselves, than be governed by others: Nor when the wise 
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in tlieir own conceit, contend by force, with thorn who distrust 
their owne \nsdome, do they alwaies, or often, or almost at any 
time, get the Victory. If Nature therefore have made men eqiiall, 
that equaUtie is to be acknowledged: or if Nature have made men 
unequall; yet because men that think themselves equall, will not 
enter into conditions of Peace, but upon Equall termes, such 
equnlitie must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of 
Nature, I put this, That every man acknowledge other for his Equall 
hy Nature. The breach of this Precept is Pride. 

On this lav\ , dopondeth another, That at the entrance into conditions 
of Peace, no yuan require to reserve to himselfe any Right, which he 
not cordenl should he reserved to every one of the rest. As it is neces- 
sary for all num that seek peace, to lay down certaine Rights of 
Mature; that is to say, not to have libertie to do all they fist: so 
IS it nd'CMHaric for mans life, to retaino some; as right to governe 
tlioir owuio bodies; enjoy aire, w'ater, motion, waies to go from place 
to place; and all things else without winch a man cannot live, or 
nob live well. If in this case, at the making of Peace, men require 
for themselves, that winch they would not have to be granted to 
otliers, they do contrary to the precedent law', that commandeth 
the acknowlodgnient of naturall equahtie, and therefore also against 
the law of Nature. The observers of this law', are those we call 
Modest, and the breakers Arrogant men. The (Greeks call the 
violation of thus law TrXtoi'<t/a, tliat is, a di'siro of more than their 
share. 

.Also if a man be trusted to judge between man and man, it is a precept 
of tlio liUW of Nature, that he deale Equally between them. For 
without that, the Conti uversies of men cannot be determined but 
by Wane. He therefoie that is partiall in judgment, doth what in 
him lies, to detorre men from the use of Judges, and Arbitrators; 
and consequently, (against the fundamental! Lawe of Nature) is the 
cause of Warre. 

liio observance of tbi.s law', from the equall distribution to each 
man, of that which in rcjison belongoth to him, is called Equity, 
and (lis I have sayd before) distributive Justice: the violation, 
Acce flion of l)ersons, 7rpocrw7ro\7jyia. 

And from this follow'cth another law, That such things as cuniuA 
be dtvtdfd, be enjoyed in Common, ij it am be ; and if the quantity 
of the thing permit, iviltiout Stint , otherwise Pro port lonably to the 
number of them that hat^ Right. For otherw'ise the distribution is 
Unequall, and contrary to Equitie. 

But some things tliere be, that can neither be divided, nor enjoyed 
in common. Then, The Law' of Nature, w’hieh prosenbeth Equity, 
rcquireth, That the Entire Right ; or tUe, {making the uee aUemate,) 
the First Possession, be determined by Lot. For equall distribution, 
is of the I>aw of Nature; and other means of equall distribution 
cannot be imagined. 

Of Lots tiiere be two sorts, Arbitrary, and NatnralL Arbitrary, 
is that which ia agreed on by the Competitors: Naturall, is either 
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Primogeniture^ (which the Greek calls KXr/poro/i^a, whic^h sigiiifios, 
Given by Lot;) or First Seisure, 

And therefore those things which cannot bo enjoyed in cominoi^, 
nor divided, ought to be adjudged to tlie First Possessor; and in 
some cases to the First-Borne, as acquired by lA)t. 

It is also a Law of Nature, That all men that meiliate Penee, be 
allowed safe CondiLct. For the Law that coinmandoth Peace, as 
the End, commandeth Intercession, as the Means; and to Inter- 
cession tlie Means is safe Conduct. 

AikI because, though men bo never so willing to observe these 
Lawes, there may neverthelesse arise questions concerning a mans 
action; Fii'st, whether it wcu' done, or not done; Secondly (if 
done) whether against the I^w, or not against the Law; the fornuT 
whereof, is called a question Of Fact; the later a question Of Eight, 
thei(‘fore unlesso the parties to the question, Covenant mutually 
to stand to the sentence of another, they are as farre fiom Peace 
as ever. Tliis other, to whoso Sentence they submit, Ls callwl an 
Arhiijutor. And therefore it is of the Law of Nature, That they 
that are at coiUroversie, submit their Right la the pidg^ incnl of an 
Arbitrator. 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to 
liis own benelit, no man is a fit Arbitrator in his own cause: and if 
ho were never so fit; yet Equity allowing to each party oquall 
benefit, if one bo admitted to bo Judge, the other is to bo admittwi 
also; and so the controversie, that ls, the cause of Whir, remains, 
against the Law of Nature, 

For the same reason no man in any Cause ought to bo received 
for ArbitraU»r, to whom gre,iter jirofit, or honour, or pleasure 
fij'parently ariscth out of the victory of one party, than of the other; 
for hee hath taken (though an unavoydable bribe, yet) a brilio; 
and no man can be obligcsl to trust him. And thus also the contro- 
versie, and the condition of War remaincth, contrary to the Law of 
Nature. 

And in a controversie of Fait, the Judge being to give no more 
credit to one, than to the other, (if there be no other Arguments) 
must give credit to a third; or to a third and fourth; or more: 
For else the question is undecided, and left to force, contrary to the 
Law’ of Nature 

Tlieso are the Lawes of Nature, dictating Pcai.o, for a means of 
the conservation of men in multitudes; and which onely concern 
the doctrine of Civill Society. There be other things tending to 
the destruction of particular men; as DrimkenneBS, and all other 
parts of Intemperance; which may therefore also be roekonetl 
amongst those things w’hich the J>aw of Nature hath forbidden: 
but are not necessary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent enough 
to this place. 

And though this may Be<*ra too subtile a deduction of the Lawef 
of Nature, to be taken notice of bv all men; whereof the most part 
are too busie in getting food, and the rest too n^ligent to under- 
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oocaflions, diverBly; as a Eepresenter, or Bepresentative, a LieutCTiant, 
a Vicar, an Attorney, a Deputy, a Procurator, an Actor, and the 
like. 

Of Persons Artificial!, some have their words and actions Owned 
by those whom they rcjiresent. And then the Person is the Actor; 
and he that owneth his words and actions, is the Author: In w'hich 
case the Actor acteth by Authority. For that which in speaking 
of goods and possessions, is called an Owner, and in latine Dominvs, 
in Grecko speaking of Actions, is called Author. And as 

the Ilight of possession, is called Dominion; so the Right of doing 
any Action, is called Authority. So that by Authority, is alwayes 
understood a Right of doing any act: and done by Authority, done 
by Commission, or Licence from him whose right it is. 

I rom hence it followeth, that when the Actor inaketh a Covenant 
by Authority, he bindeth thereby the Author, no lesse than if he 
had made it himselfe; and no lease subjecteth him to all the conse- 
quences of the same. And therfore all that hath been said formerly, 
{Chap 14.) of the nature of Covenant.s between man and man in 
their natural) capacity, is true also when they are made by their 
Actors, Repreaenters, or Procurators, that have authority from them 
so far-forth os is in tiieir Commission, but no farther. 

And therefore he that maketh a Covenant \^ith the Actor, or 
Representer, not knowing the Authority he hath, doth it at his own 
pcrill. For no man is obliged by a Covenant, whereof he is not 
Author; nor consequently by a Covenant made against, or beside 
the Authority ho gave. 

When the Actor doth any thing against the Law of Nature by 
command of the Author, if he be obliged by former Covenant to 
obey him, not he, but the Author breaketh the I^w of Nature: 
for though the Action be against the Law of Nature; yet it is not 
his: but contrarily, to refuse to do it, is against the I^w of Nature, 
that forbiddoth breach of Covenant. 

And ho that maketh a Covenant with the Author, by mediation 
of the Actor, not knowing what Authority he hath, but onely takes 
his word; in case such Authority be not made manifest unto him 
upon demand, is no longer obliged: For the Covenant made with 
the Author, is not valid, without his Counter-assurance. But if he 
that 80 Covenanteth, know before hand he was to expect no other 
assurance, than the Actors word; then is the Covenant valid; 
because tlio Actor in tliis cose maketh himselfe the Author. And 
therefore, ns when the Authority is evident, the Covenant obligeth 
the Author, not the Actor; so when the Authority is feigned, it 
obhgeth the Actor onely; there being no Author but himseuc. 

There are few things, that are uncapablo of being represented by 
Fiction. Inanimate things, as a Church, an Hospital, a Bridge, 
may bo personated by a Rector, Master, or Overseer. But things 
Inanimate, cannot bo Authors, nor therefore give Authority to their 
Actors: Yet the Actors mav have Authority to procure their 
maintenance, given them by those that are Owners, or Govemours 
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of those things. And therefore, such things cannot bo Personated, 
before there be some state of Civill Government. 

Likewise Children, Fooles, and Mad-men that have no use of 
Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators; but can 
be no Authors (during that time) of any action done by them, 
longer then (when they shall recover the use of Reason) they shall 
judge the same reasonable. Yet during the Folly, he that hath 
right of governing them, may give Authority to the Guardian. 
But this again has no place but in a State Civill, because before 
such estate, there is no Dominion of Persons, 

An Idol, or meer Figment of the brain, may be Personated; os 
were the Gods of the Heathen; which by such Officers as the State 
appointed, were Personated, and held Possessions, and other Goods, 
and Riglits, which men from time to time dedicated, and conse- 
crated unto them. But Idols cannot be Autliors: for an Idol is 
nothing. The Authority proceeded from the State: and therefore 
before introduction of Civill Government, the Gods of the Heathen 
could not be Personated. 

The true God be Personated As he was; first, by 
who governed the Israelites, (that were not his, but (hnls people,) 
not in his own name, with Hoc dicii Mose^; but in Gods Name, with 
Hoc dtctt Dominu3. Secondly, by the Son of man, his own Son, 
our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, that came to reduce the .Towes, 
and induce all Nations into the Kingdome of his Father; not os of 
himselfe, but as sent from his Father. And thirdly, by the Holy 
Ghost, or Comforter, speaking, and working in the Aposllos: which 
Holy Ghost, was a Comforter that came not of liimselfo; but was 
sent, and proceeded from them both. 

A Multitude of men, are made One Person, when they are by one 
man, or one Person, Represented ; so that it be done with the consent 
of every one of that Multitude in particular. For it is the Unity 
of the Representer, not the Umiy of the Renrescntod, that makelii 
the Person One. And it is the Representor that bearctli the Person, 
and but one Person: And Umty, cannot olhorvMse bo undcrsUxjd ui 
Multitude. 

And because the Multitude naturally is not One, but Many; 
they cannot be understood for one; but many Authors, of every 
thing their Representative saitb, or doth in their name; Every man 
giving their common Representer, Authority from liimsolfo in 
particular; and owning all the actions the Representer doth, in 
case they give him Authority without stint: Otherwise, when 
they limit him in what, and how farre he shall represent them, 
none of them owneth more, than they gave him commission to 
Act. 

And if the Representative consist of many men, the voyce of the 
greater number, must be considered aa the voyce of them all For 
if the lesser number pronounce (for example) in the Affirmative, and 
the greater in the Negative, there will bo Negatives more than 
enough to destroy the Affirmatives; and thereby the excesse of 
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Negatives, standing uncontradicted, are the onely voyce the 
Representative hath. 

And a Representative of even number, especially when the number 
18 not great, whereby the contradictory voyces are oftentimes 
equall, is therefore oftentimes mute, and uncapable of Action. Yet 
in some coses contradictory voyces equall in number, may determine 
a question; as in condemning, or absolving, equality of votes, even 
in that they condomne not, do absolve; but not on the contrary 
condemne, in that they absolve not. For when a Cause is heard; 
not to condemne, is to absolve: but on the contrary, to say that 
not absolving, is condemning, is not tnie. The like it is in a delibera- 
tion of executing presently, or deferring till another time: For when 
the voyces ore equall, the not decreeing Execution, is a decree of 
Dilation. 

Or if the number be odde, as tlirce, or more, (men, or assemblies;) 
whereof every one has by a Negative Voice, authority to take away 
the effect of all the Affirmative Voices of the rest, This number is 
no Representative; because by the diversity of Opinions, and 
Interests of men, it becomes oftentimc.s, and in cases of the greatest 
consequence, a mute Person, and unapt, as for many things else, so 
for the government of a Multitude, especially in time of VVarre. 

Of Authors tliere bo two sorts. The first simply so called; which 
I have before defined to be him, that owneth the Action of another 
simply. The second is ho, that owneth an Action, or Covenant of 
another conditionally; that is to say, he undertaketh to do it, if 
the other doth it not, at, or before a certain time. And these 
Authors conditional!, are generally called Suuetyes, in Latine 
Fide)iL3Si>res, and iSpoTi^sores; and particularly for Debt, Preedes; 
and for Af>j)carance Ix'fore Judge, or Magistrate, ^\^dcs. 
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CHAP. XVII 

0 / the Causes, Getieratwn, and Dcfiuiiwn of a Comm ON -Wealth 

The fniall Caufle, End, or J)c^si;:;nc of men, (who naturally love 
Liberty, and Dnnnnion over others,) in tiie introduction of that 
raslraint upon th(‘inrtc‘lve,s, (in wliich wee aee thorn hvo in Onnnion- 
wealtliH,) 18 the foresight of their own prenorvation, and of a more 
contented live thereby; that is to say, of getting themselves out 
from that miserable condition of Warre, .vliich is ntveHMinly conse- 
quent (as halli been shewn) to the natural! Passions of men, when 
there is no visible Power to kee(> them in awe, and (ye them by feare 
of punushment to the performance of their Covenants, and observa- 
tion of tlioso Law'ea of Xaturo set down in the fourteouth and 
fifteenth Cliapters. 

For the Lawivs of Xaturo (:u Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy, 
and (in sunirne) doinq to others, as wee wouhl be done to,) of thom- 
selvos, without the terrour of some Power, to cause them to be 
()l> 8 erve<l, arc contrary to our naturall Passions, tliat carry us to 
Partiality, Pride, Revenge, and the like. And Covenants, without 
the Sword, are but Words, and of no strength to secure a man at all. 
Therefore notwiUiStanding the Lawos of Nature, (which every one 
hath then kept, when ho has the will to keep them, when he can do 
it safely,) if there he no Power erected, or not groat enough for our 
security; every man \nll, and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art, for caution against all other men. And in all places, wlicre 
men have lived by small Families, to robbe and Bpoylo one another, 
has been a Tnule, and m) farro from being reputed against the Law- 
of Nature, that the greater spoyles they gained, the greater was 
their honour; and men observed no other J^wes therein, but the 
I^awcs of Honour, that is, to ab.st 4 iin from cruelty, leaving U) men 
their live.s, and instruments of husbandry. And as fimall Fainilyes 
did then; so now do Cities and Kingdoraes, whicli are but greater 
Famihos (for their own security) enlarge their Domimons, ujxm all 
pretences of danger, and fear of Invasion, or assistance that may be 
given to Invaders, en leavour as much as they can, to sulxlue, or 
weaken their neighbouiH, by open force, and secret arts, for want of 
other Caution, justly; and are remembred for it in after ages with 
honour. 

Nor is it the joytiing together of a small number of men, that 
gives them this security; b^ause in small numbers, small additions 
on the one side or the other, make the advantage of strength so 
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great, as is sufacient to carry the Victory; and therefore gives 
encouragement to an Invasion. The Multitude sufficient to confide 
in for our Security, is not determined by any certain number, but 
by comparison with the Enemy Ave feare; and is then sufficient, 
when the odds of the Enemy is not of so visible and conspicuour' 
moment, to determine the event of warre, as to move him to attempt. 

And bo there never so great a Multitude, yet if their actions bo 
directed according to their particular judgements, and particular 
appetites, tln-y can expect thereby no defence, nor protection, 
neither against a common enemy, nor against the injuries of one 
anothci F(jr being distracted in ojunions concerning the best use 
and application of their strength, they do not help, but hinder one 
another; and reduce their strength by mubuall opposition to nothing; 
wluTehy they are easily, not onely subdued by a very few that agree 
together, hut also when there is no common enemy, they make 
waiTO u[)on each other, for their particular interests. For if we 
could suppose a great Multitude of men to consent in the observation 
of Justice, and other Lawes of Nature, without a common Power to 
keep them all in awe, we might as well suppose all Man-kind to do 
the same; and then theio neither would bo, nor need to be any 
Civill Oovornment, or Common -wealth at all, because there would 
be Peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, whicli men desire should lost all 
the time of their life, that they bo governed, and directed by one 
judgement, for a limlt^'d time; as m one Battel, or one Wane. For 
though tlioy obtain a X ietory by their unanimous endeavour against 
a forrnign enemy; yet attorwards, when either they have no common 
enemy, or he that by one part is held for an enemy, is by another 
part held for a friend, tliey must needs by the difference of their 
interests dissolve, and fall again into a Warre amongst themselves. 

11 IS true, that certain living creatures, os Bees, and Ants, live 
sociably one witli another, (which are therefore by Aristotk niirnbred 
amongst Pulitioall creatures;) and yet haA^e no other direction, 
than their particular judgements and apjietitos; nor speech, whereby 
one of them can sigmfio to another, what he thinks ex{)«^icnt for 
the common benefit; and therefore some man may perhaps desire 
to know, why Man-kind cannot do the same. To wiiich I answer, 

first, that men are continually in competition for Honour and 
Dignity, which these cicaiures are not; and consequently amongst 
men there arisetli on that ground. Envy and Hatred, and finally 
W’arre; but amongst those not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the Common good 
differeth not from the IVivate; and being by nature enclined to 
thoir private, they proem e thereby the common benefit. But man, 
whose Joy consistoth in comparing himselfe Aiith other men, can 
relish nothing but what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not (as man) the use of 
reason, do not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration 
of their common buainesse: whereas amongst men, there are very 
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many, that thinke themselvee Miser, and abler to govern the 
Publique, better than the rest; and these strive to reforme and 
innovate, one this way, another that way; and thereby bring it 
into Distraction and Civill M^ra 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though they have some use of 
voice, in making knowme to one another their desires, and other 
alTections; yet they vant that art of words, by which some men can 
represent to others, that which is Good, in the likenosse of Evil!; 
and Evill, in tlie likenesse of Good; and au^uent, or diminish the 
a^qiarent greatnesse of Good and EviU; discontenting men, and 
troubling their Peace at their pleasure. 

Fiftly, irrationall creatures cannot distinguish betweono Injury, 
and Daminaye; and therefore as long as tliey he at ease, they are 
not offended with (iicir fellowes: whereas Man then most trouble- 
some, when he is most at ease: for then it is that ho loves to shew 
his Wisdomc, and controule the Actions of them that governe the 
Common-wwdih. 

lastly, the agreement of those oroaturos is Xalurall, that of men, 
IS by Covenant only, which is Artihciall: and tluTcforo it is no 
wonder if there be somwhat else required (besides Covenant) to 
make their Agreement constant and lasting; which is a tiommon 
Power, to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to tlic 
Common Penefit, 

The onl^^ way to erert such a Common Power, os may bo able 
to defend tiicm from the invasion of Forraignors, and the injuries 
of one anotlicr, and thereby to secure tliem in such sort, as that by 
their owne industiic, and by the fruUe.s of the Earth, they may 
nourish themselves and live o(intente<lly, is, to conferro all their 
power and strcngtli upon one Man, (»r u[)on one Assembly of moig 
that may roduee all their Wills, by j)lurahty of voices, unto one 
Will: which is as much as to say, to appoint one Man, or Assembly 
of men, to bearc their Person; and every one to owno, and acknow'- 
ledge himsclfe to be Author of whatsoever he that ho be ireth their 
Person, sh.vll Act, or cause to be Acted, in those things which 
concenie the Common Peace and Safetie; and tlicrein to submit 
their Wills, every one to his Will, and their Judgements, to his 
Judgment. This is more than Consent, or (Joncord; it is a rcall 
Unitie of them all, m one and the eamo Person, made by (Aivenant 
of every man with every man. in such manner, as if every man 
should say to every man, I A ulhorise and give up my lUghl of Govern- 
iTvj my scife, to this Man, or to this Assembly of men, on this condilion^ 
that thou git'e up thy Right to him, and Authorise all his Actions in 
like manner. This done, the Multitude so united in one Person, is 
called a Common -wealth, in latine Civita.s. This is the Generation 
of that CTeat Leviathan, or rather (to apeike more reverently) 
of that Mortall Ood, to which wee owe under the Immorkdl God, 
our peace and defence. For by this Authoritie, given him by every 
particular man in the OOmmon-Wealth, he hath the use of so much 
Power and Strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is 
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irmbled to forme the wills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall 
against their enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the 
^senco of the Common-wealth; which (to define it,) is One Person^ 
of whose Acts a great Multitude, by mutuall Covenants one with another, 
have made themselves every one the Author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their 
Peace and Common Defence. 

And ho that carry eth this Person, is called Soveraionk, and said 
to have Soveraigne Power; and every one besides, his Subject. 

The attaining to this Soveraigne Power, is by two wayee. One, 
by Naturall force; as when a man maketh his children, to submit 
themselves, and their children to his government, as being able to 
destroy them if they refuse; or by VVarre subduoth his enemies 
to his will, giving them their lives on that condition. The other, 
is when men agree amongst themselves, to submit to some Man, 
or Assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected by 
him against all others. This later, may be called a Politicall 
Common-wealth, or Common-wealth by Institution; and the former, 
a Common -wealth by Acquisition. And first, I shall speak of a 
Common-wealth by Institution. 


CHAP. XVIIl 

Of the Rights of Soveraignes by Institution 

A Common'Wealth is said to be Instituted, when a Multitude of 
men do Agree, and Covenant, every one, unth every one, that to 
whatsoever Man, or Assembly of Men, shall be given by the major 
part, the Right to Present the Person of them all, (tliat is to say, to 
be their Representative;) every one, as well he that Voted for xt, 
as he that Voted against it, shall Authorise all the Actions and 
Judgements, of that Man, or Assembly of men, m the same manner, 
as if they wore his own, to the end, to live peaceably amongst them- 
edvos, and be protected against other men. 

From this Institution of a Common-wealth are derived all the 
Rights, and Facultyes of hiiu, or them, on whom the Soveraigne 
Power is conferred by the consent of the l^eople assembled. 

First, because they Covenant, it is to be understood, they are not 
obliged by former Covenant to any thing repugnant hereunto. And 
Consequently they that have already Instituted a Common -wealth, 
being thereby bound by Covenant, to own the Actions, and Judge- 
ments of one, cannot lawfully make a new Covenant, amongst 
themselves, to be obedient to any other, in any thing whatsoever, 
without his permission. And therefore, they that are subjects to 
a Monarch, cannot without his leave cast off Monarchy, and return 
to tlie confusion of a disumted Multitude; nor transferre their 
Person from him that beareth it^ to another Man, or other Assembly 
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of men: for they are bound, every man to every man, to 0^vn, and 
be reputed Author of all, that he that already is their Soveraigne, 
shall do, and judge fit to be done: so that any one man dissenting 
all the rest should break their Covenant made to that man, whiojj 
is injustice: and they have also every man given the Soveraignty 
to him that beareth their Person; and therefore if they depose 
him, they take from him that which is his own, and so again it is 
injustice. Besides, if he that attempteth to depose his Soveraign, 
be killed, or punished by him for such attempt, he is author of nis 
own punishment, as being by the Institution, Author of all his 
Soveraign shall do: And because it is injustice for a man to do any 
thing, for which he may be punished by his own authority, he is 
also upon that title, unjust. And whereas some men have pretended 
for their disobedience to their Soveraign, a new Covenant, 
made, not with men, but with God; this also is unjust; for 
there is no Covenant with God, but by mediation of some body that 
representeth Gods Person; which none dotli but Gods Lieutenant, 
who hath the Soveraignty under God. But this pretence of Cove- 
nant with God, Ls so evident a lyo, even in the pretenders own 
consciences, that it is not onely an act of an unjust, but also of a 
vile, and unmanly disposition. 

Secondly, Because the Right of bearing the Person of them all, 
is given to him they make Soverai^e, by Covenant oncIy of one to 
another, and not of him to any of thorn; there can happen no breach 
of Covenant on the part of the Soveraigno; and consequently none 
of his Subjects, by any pretence of forfeiture, can bo freed from his 
Subjection. That he which is made Soveraigne makoth no Covenant 
with his Subjects before-hand, is manifest; because either he must 
make it with the whole multitude, os one party to the Covenant; 
or ho must make a several! Covenant with every man. With the 
whole, os one party, it is impossible; because as yet they are not 
one Person: and if he make so many sevorall Covenants oa there 
be men, those CVivenanta after ho hath the Soveraignty are voych 
because what act soever can be pretended by anv one of them for 
breach thereof, Ls the act both of himselfe, and of all the rest, because 
done in the Person, and by the Right of every one of them in par- 
ticular. Besides, if any one, or more of them, protend a breach of 
the Covenant made by the Soveraigne at his Institution; and others, 
or one other of his Subjects, or himselfe alone, pretend there was 
no such breach, there is in this cose, no Judge to decide the con- 
troversie: it returns therefore to the Sword again; and every man 
recovereth the right of Protecting himselfe by his own strength, 
contrary to the designe they h.od in the Institution. It is therefore 
in vain to grant Soveraignty by way of precedent Covenant. The 
opinion that any Monarch receiveth hia Power by Covenant, that 
ia to say on Condition, proceodoth from want of understanding this 
eaaie truth, that Covenants being but words, and breath, have no 
force to obliw, contain, constrain, or protect any man, but what 
it has from the publique Sword; that is, from the unty^ hands of 
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that Man, or Aasembly of men that hath the Soveraignty, and whose 
actions are avouched by them all, and performed by the strength 
of them all, in him united. But when an Assembly of men is made 
Soveraigne; then no man imagineth any such Covenant to have 
past in the Institution; for no man is so dull as to say, for example, 
the People of Eome, made a Covenant with the Romans, to hold the 
Soveraignty on such or such conditions; which not performed, the 
Romans might lawfully depose the Roman people. That men see not 
the reason to be ahko in a Monarchy, and in a Popular Government, 
prooeedeth from the ambition of some, that are kinder to the 
government of an Aesombly, whereof they may hope to participate, 
than of Monarchy, which they despair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared 
a Soveraigne; he that dissented must now consent with the rest; 
that is, be contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else 
justly be destroyed by the rest. Pdr if he voluntarily entered into 
the Congregation of them that were assembled, he sufficiently 
declared thereby his will (and therefore tacitely covenanted) to 
stimd to what the major part sliould ordayne: and therefore if he 
refuse to stand thereto, or make Protestation against any of their 
Decrees, he docs contrary to his Covenant, and therfore unjustly. 
And whether ho bo of the Congregation, or not; and whether his 
consent bo asked, or not, ho must either submit to their decrees, 
or be left in the condition of warro ho was in before; wherein he 
might without injustice bo destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every Subject is by this Institution Author of 
all the Actions, and Judgments of the Soveraigne Instituted; it 
folio wes, that whatsoever ho doth, it can be no injury to any of his 
Subjects; nor ought he to be by any of them aocusi^ of Injustice. 
For ho that doth any thing by authority from another, doth therein 
no injury to him by whose authority ho acteth; But by this Institu- 
tion of a Common-wealth, every particular man is Author of all the 
Soveraigne doth; and consequently he that complaineth of injury 
from hia Soveraigne, complaineth of that whereof he himselfe is 
Autlior; and thercfc)io ought not to accuse any man but himselfe; 
no nor himselfe of injury; because to do injury to ones seLfe, is 
impossible. It is true that they that have Soveraigne power, may 
commit Iniquite; but not Injustice, or Injury in the proper significa- 
tion. 

Fiftly, and consequently to that which was sayd last, no man 
that hath Soveraigne f lower can iustly be put to death, or othermse 
in any manner by his Subjects punished. For seeing every Subject 
is Author of the actions of his Soveraigne; ho pumsheth another, 
for the a^^tions committed by himselfe. 

And because the End of this Institution, is the Peace and Defence 
of them all; and whosoever has right to the End, has right to the 
Means; it belongeth of Right, to whatsoever Man, or Assembly 
that hath the Soveraignty, to be Judge both of the meanes of Peace 
and Defence; and also of the hindrances, and disturbances of the 
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flame; and to do whatsoever he shall think necessary to be done, 
both before hand, for the preserving of Peace and Security, by 
prevention of Discord at home, and Hostility from abroad; and, 
when Peace and Security are lost, for the recovery of the same. 
And therefore, 

Sixtly, it is annexed to the Sovereignty, to be Judge of what 
Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and what conducing to Peace; 
and consequently, on wliat occasions, how farro, and what, men are 
to be trusted withall, in speaking to Multitudes of people; and who 
shall examine the Doctrines of all bookcs before they be published. 
For tlie Actions of men proceed from their Opinions; and in the wol 
governing of Opimona, consist cth the well governing of mens 
Actions, in order to tlieir Peace, and Concord. And though in 
matter of Doctrine, nothing ought to bo regarded but the Truth; 
yet this is not repugnant l-o regulating of the same by Peace. For 
Doctrine repugnant to l^eace, can no more be True, than Peace 
and Concord can be against the Law of Nature. It is tnie, that in a 
Common-wealth, where by the negligence, or iinskilfullnesso of 
Governours, and Teachers, false Doctrines are by time generally 
received; the contrary Truths may be generally offensive: Yet 
the most sudden, and rough busling in of a new Truth, that can bo, 
does never breakc the Peace, but only Bomtimos awnke the Warre. 
For those men that are so remiHscly governed, tliat they dare tiiko 
up Aimes, to defend, or introduce an Opinion, are still in Warro; 
and their condition not Peace, hut only a Cessation of Armes for 
feare of one another; and they live as it were, in the procincts of 
battailo continually. It belongeth therefore to him that hath the 
Soveraign Power, to he Judge, or constitute all Judges of Opinions 
and Doctrines, as a thing necessary to Peace; therhy to prevei?t 
Discord and Civill Warre. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the whole power of 
prescribing the Rules, wherebj' every man may know, what Goods 
he may enjoy, and what Actions he may doe, without being molested 
by any of his fellow Subjects; And this is it men call Propriety. 
For before constitution of Soveraign J^owor (as hath already been 
shewn) all men had right to nil things; which necessarily causoth 
Warre: and therefore this Projjrictie, being necessary to Peace, 
and depending on Soveraign ]\)wer, is the Act of that Power, in 
order to the publique poiiee These Rules of Propriety (or Meum 
and Tuum) and of Good, Evtll, Lawfully and UnlawfuU in the actions 
of Subjects, are the Civiil Lawes; that is to say, the I^wes of 
each Commonwealth in particular; though the name of Civill Law 
be now restrained to the antient Civill Lawes of the City of Rome; 
which being the head of a great part of the World, her Lawes at that 
time were in these parts the Civill Law. 

Ei^htly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the Right of Judicature; 
that IS to say, of hearing and deciding all Controversies, which may 
arise concerning Law, either Civill, or Naturall, or concerning Fact. 
For without the decision of Controversies, there is no protection of 
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one Subject, against the injuries of another; the Lawes concerning 
Meum and Tuum are in vaine; and to every man remaineth, from 
the naturall and necesKary appetite of his own conservation, the right 
of protecting himselfe by his private strength, which is the condiuon 
of VVarre; and contrary to the end for which every Common- wealth 
is instituted. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, the Right of making 
Warre, and Peace with other Nations, and Common-wealths ; that 
is to say, of Judging when it is for the publique good, and how great 
forces are to be assembled, armed, and payd for that end; and to 
levy raony upon the Subjects, to defray the expences thereof. For 
the Power by which the people are to be defended, consisteth in 
their Armies; and the strength of an Array, in the union of their 
strength under one Command; which Command the Soveraign 
Instituted, therefore hath; because the command of the Militia, 
without other Institution, moketh him that hath it Soveraign. 
And therefore whosoever is made Genemll of an Army, he that hath 
the Soveraign Power is alwayes Generalhssimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, the choosing of all 
Counscllours, Ministers, Magistrates, and OfBcers, both in Peace, 
and Wot. For seeing the Soveraign is charged vith the End, which 
is the common Peace and Defence; he is understood to have Power 
to use such Moans, as ho shall think most 6t for his discharge. 

Eleventhly, to the Soveraign is committed the Power of Reward- 
ing with riches, or honour; and of Punishing with corporall, or 
pecuniary punishment, or with ignominy every Subject according 
to the Law he hath formerly made; or if there be no Law made, 
according os he shall judge most to conduce to the encouraging of 
men to serve the Common-wealth, or deterring of them from doing 
dis-servioe to the same. 

Lastly, considering what values men are naturally apt to set upon 
thomselvos; what respect they look for from others; and how little 

they value other men; from whence continually arise amongst 
them, Emulation, Qiiarrolls, Factions, and at last Warre, to the 
destroying of one another, and diminution of their strength against 
a Common Enemy; It is necessary that there be I^awes of Honour, 
and a publique rate of the worth of such men as have deserved, or 
are able to deserve well of the Common-wealth; and that there be 
force in tlie hands of some or others, to put those Lawes in execution. 
But it hath already been shewn, that not onely the wiiole Militia, 
or forces of the Common- wealth; but also the Judicature of all 
Controversies, is annexed to the Soveraignty. To the Soveraign 
therefore it belongcth also to give titles of Honour; and to appoint 
what Order of place, and dignity, each man shall hold; and what 
Bignee of respect, in publique or private meetings, they shall give 
to one another. 

These are the Rights, which make the Essence of Soveraignty; 
and which axe the markee, whereby a man may discern in what 
Man, or Assembly of men, tlie Soveraign Power is placed, and 
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resideth. For these are incommunicable, and inseparable. The 
Power to coyn Mony ; to dispose of the estate and persons of Infant 
heiree; to have pra?emption in Markets; and all other Statute 
Prierogatives, may be transferred by the Soveraign; and yet the 
power to protect his subjects be retained. But if he transferre 
the he retains the Judicature in vain, for want of 

execution of the Lawes: Or if he grant away the Power of raising 
Mony; the Militia is in vain: or if he give away the govern- 
ment of Doctrines, men will be frighted into rebellion with the feare 
of Spints. And so if wo consider any one of the said Rights, we 
shall presently see, that the holding of all the rest, \iill produce no 
effect, in the conservation of Peace and Justice, the end for which 
all Commonwealths are Instituted. And this division is it, whereof 
it is said, a Kingdomt divided in tt selfe, cannot stand: for unlesse 
this division precede, division into opposite Armii« can never 
happen. If there had not first been an opinion receivcnl of 
the greatest part of England, that these Powers were divided 
between the King and the Lords, and the House of Commons, the 
people had never been divided, and fallen into this Civill Warre; 
first between those that disagreed in PoliUques; and after 
between the Dissenters about the liberty of Religion; which liavoso 
mstnicted men in this point of Soveraim Right, that there be few 
now (in England,) that do not see, that uiese Rights are inseparable, 
and will bo so generally acknowledged, at the next return ot Peace; 
and 60 continue, till their miseries are forgotten; and no longer, 
except the vulgar be better taught than they have hetherto been. 

And because they are essentiall and inseparable Riglits, it follows 
necessarily, that in whatsoever words any of them seem to be 
granted away, yet if the Soveraign Power it selfo be not in direct 
termes renounced, and the name of Soveraign no more given by the 
Grantees to him that Grants them, the Grant is voyd: for when he 
has granted all he can, if we grant back the Soveraignty, all is 
restored, os inseparably annexed thereunto. 

This great Authority being Indivisible, and inseparably annexed 
to the Soveraignty, there is little ground for tiie opinion of them, 
that say of Soveraign Kings, though they be singulis majores, of 
greater Power than every one of their Subjects, yet they be Universia 
minor es, of lesse power than them all together. For if by aU tog ethers 
they mean not the collective body as one person, then all iogtlher, 
and every one, signifie the same; and the speech is absurd. But if 
by all U^elher, they understand them as one Person (which person 
the Soveraign bears,) then the power of all together, is the same with 
the Soveraigns power; and so again the speech is absurd: which 
absurdity ^ey see well enough, when the Soveraignty is in an 
Assembly of the people; but in a Monarch they see it not; and yet 
the power of Soveraignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed. 

And as the Power, so also the Honour of the Soveraign, ought 
to be ^;r©ater, than that of any, or all the Subjects. For in the 
Soveraignty is the fountain oi Honour. The dignities of Lord, 
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Earl©, Duke, and Prince are his Creatures. As in the presence of 
the Master, the Servants are equall, and without any honour at 
all; So are the Subjects, in the presence of the Soveraign. And 
though they shine some more, some lesse, when they are out of his 
flight; yet in his presence, they shine no more than the Starres in 
presence of the Sun 

But a man may here object, that the Condition of Subjects is 
very miserable; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular 
passions of him, or them that have so unlimited a Power in their 
hands. And commonly they that live under a Monarch, think it 
the fault of Monarchy; and they that live under the government of 
Democracy, or other Soveraign Assembly, attribute all the incon- 
venience to that forme of Commonwealth; whereas the Power in 
all formes, if they be perfect enough to protect them, is the same; 
not considering that the estate of Man can never be without some 
incommodity or other; and that the greatest, that in any forme of 
Government can possibly happen to the people in generall, is scarce 
sensible, in respect of the miseries, and horrible calamities, that 
accompany a Civill VV^irre; or that dissolute condition of moster- 
lesse men, without subjection to Lawes, and a coercive Power to 
tve their hands from rapine, and revenge: nor considering that 
the greatest pressure of Soveraign Governours, proceedeth not 
from any delight, or profit they can expect in the dammage, or 
weakening of their Subjects, m uhoae vigor, consisteth their 
own strength and glo^; but m the restiveness of themselves, that 
unwillingly contributing to their own defence, make it necessary 
fur their Governours to draw from them what they can in time of 
Peace, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
Buddon need, to resist, or take advantage on their Enemies. For 
all men arc by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, 
(that is their Passions and Selfe-love,) through which, every little 
payment appoareth a great grievance; but are destitute of those 
prospective glasses, (namely Morall and Civill Science,) to see a 
larre oft the miseries that hang over them, and cannot without such 
payments be avoyded. 


CHAP. XIX 

0/ the severall Kinds of Common-wealth by Institution, and of 
Succession to the Sovtraigne Foxotr 

Tub difference of Common-wealths, consisteth in the difference 
of the Soveraign, or the Person representative of all and every one 
of the Multitude. And because the Soveraignty is either in one 
Man, or in an Assembly of more than one; and into that Assembly 
either Every man hath right to enter, or not every one, but Certain 
men distinguished from the rest; it is manifest, there cs.n be but 
Three kinds of CJommon- wealth. For the Representative must 
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needs be One man, or More: and if more, then it is the Assembly 
of All, or but of a Part. When the Representative is One man, then 
is the Common-wealth a Monabchty; when an Assembly of All that 
will come together, then it is a Democbacy, or Popular Common- 
wealth: when an As.sembly of a Pewt onely, then it is called an 
Aristocracy. Other kind of Common- wealth there can be none: 
for either One, or More, or All, must have the Soveraign Power 
(which I have shewn to be indivisible) entire. 

There be other names of Government, in the Histories, and books 
of Policy; as Tyranny, and Ohgarchy\ But they are not the 
names of other Formes of Government, but of the same Formes 
mis liked. J^'or they that are discontented under Monarchy, 
call it Tyranny; and they that are displeased with Aristocracy, 
called it Oligarchy: So also, they which find tliemselvoa grievcxi 
under a Democracy, call it Anarchy, (which signifies want of Govern- 
ment;) and yet I think no man believes, that want of Government, 
is any new kind of Government: nor by the same reason ought they 
to believe, that the Government is of one kind, when they like 
it, and another, when they ruisliko it, or are oppressed by the 
Govornours. 

It is manifest, that men who are in absolute liberty, may, if they 
please, give Authority to One man, to represent them every one, 
as well as give such Authority to any Assembly of men wliataoever; 
and consequently may subject themselves, if they think good, to a 
Monarch, as absolutely, os to any other Representative. Tliero- 
fore, where there is already erect^ a Soveraign Power, there can 
be no other Representative of the same people, but onely to certain 
particular ends, by the Soveraign limits. For that were to erect 
two Soveraign 3 ; and every man to have bis per.'jon represented by 
two Actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide that 
Power, which (if men ^\^ll live in Peace) is indivisible; and thereby 
reduce the Multitude into the condition of Warre, contrary to the 
end for which all Soveraig^nty is mstitute>d. And therefore aa it 
IS absurd, to think that a Soveraign Assembly, inviting the People 
of their Dominion, to send up their Deputies, with power to make 
known their Advise, or Desires, should therefore hold such 
Deputies, rather than themselves, for the absolute Represen- 
tative of the people: bo it is absurd also, to think the aamo in a 
Monarchy. And I know not how this bo manifest a truth, should 
of late be so little observed; that in a Monarchy, he that had the 
Soveraignty from a descent of 000 years, was alone called Soveraign, 
had the title of Majesty from every one of his Subjects, and was 
unquestionably taken by them for their King, was notwithstanding 
never considered as their Representative; that name without 
contradiction passing for the title of those men, which at his com- 
mand were sent up by the people to carry their Petitions, and give 
him (if he permitted it) their advise. Which may servo as an 
admonition, for those that are the true, and absolute Representative 
of a People, to instruct men in the nature of that Office, and to take 
♦j£ 691 
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heed how they admit of any other general! Representation upon 
any occasion whatsoever, if they mean to discharge the trust 
committed to them. 

The difference between these three kindes of Commonwealth, 
consisteth not in the difference of Power; but in the difference of 
Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace, and Security of 
the people; for which end they were instituted. And to compare 
Monarchy with the other two, we may observe; First, that whoso- 
ever beareth the Person of the people, or is one of that Assembly 
that bears it, beareth also his own naturall Person. And though he 
be carefull in his pohtiquo Person to procure the common interest; 
yet he is more, or no lesse carefull to procure the private good of 
himselfe, his family, kindred and friends; and for the most part, 
if the publique interest chance to crosse the private, he preferrs 
the private: for the Passions of men, are commonly more potent 
than their Reason. From whence it follows, tliat where the publique 
and private interest are most closely united, there is the publique 
most advanced. Now in Monarchy, the private interest is the same 
with the publique. The riches, power, and honour of a Monarch 
arise onely from the riches, strength and reputation of his Subjects. 
For no King can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure; whose Subjects 
are either pooro, or contemptible, or too weak through want or 
dissention, to maintain a war against their enemies: Whereas 
in a Democracy, or Aristocracy, the publique prosperity oon- 
ferres not so much to the private fortune of one that is corrupt, or 
ambitious, os doth many times a perfidious advice, a treacherous 
action, or a Civill wane. 

Secondly, that a Monarch rccoiveth counsell of whom, when, and 
where he pleoseth ; and consequently may heare the opinion of men 
versed in the matter about which he deliberates, of what rank or 
quality soever, and as long before the time of action, and with as 
much secrecy, os he will. But wdien a Soveraigne Assembly has 
need of Counsel), nt)ne are admitted, but such as have a Right 
thereto from the beginmng; which for the most part are of those 
who have beene versed more in the acquisition of Wealth than of 
Knowledge; and are to give their advice in long discourses, which 
may, and do commonly excite men to action, but not governe them 
in it. For the Uiidci .standing is by the thime of the Passions, never 
enhghtned, but dazliM.!: Nor is there any place, or time, wherein 
an Asvsemblie can leceive Counsell with sccrecie, because of their 
owne Multitude. 

Thirdly, that the Resolutions of a Monarch, are subject to no 
other Inconstancy, tlian that of Humane Nature; but m AasembUea, 
besides that of Nature, there ariseth an Inconstancy from the 
Number. For the absence of a few’, that would have the Resolution 
once taken, continue firme, (w’hich may happen by security, negli- 
gence, or private impediments,) or the diligent appearance of a few 
of the contrary opinion, undoes to day, all that w^as concluded 
yesterday. 
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Fourthly, that a Monarch oannot disagree with himsclfe, out of 
envy, or interest; but an Assembly may; and that to such a height, 
as may produce a Civill Warra 

Fifthly, that in Alonarchy there is this inconvenience; that any 
Subject, by the |x>wer of one man, for the enriching of a favourite 
or flatterer, may be deprived of all ho posscsseth; whicli I confesso 
is a great and inevitable inconvenience. But the same may as well 
happen, where the Soveraigne Power is in an Assembly: For their 
power is the same; and they are as subject to evill Counsell, and to 
be seduced by Orators, as a Monarch by hdatterers; and becoming 
one an others Flatterers, servo one anothers C^vetousnesso and 
Ambition by turnes. And whereas the Favorites of Monarchs, 
are few, and they have none els to advance but their owno Kindred ; 
the Favorites of an Assembly, are many; and the Kindred much 
more numerous, than of any Monarch. Besides, tliere is no 
Favourite of a Monarch, which cannot as well succour his friends, 
as hurt his enemies; But Orat/ors, that is to say, Favourites of 
Soveraigne Assemblies, though they have great power to hurt, 
have little to save For to accuse, re<|uircs lesse Kloquence (such 
is mans Nature) than to excuse; and condemnation, than absolution 
more resembles Justice. 

Sixtly, that it is an inconvenience in Monarchio, that the 
Soveraignlie may descend upon an Infant, or one that cannot 
discernc between Good and Kvill; and consisteth in this, that the 
use of Ills Power, must be in the hand of another Man, or of some 
Assembly of men, which arc to governo by his right, and in Ida 
name; as Curators, and Protectors of his Person, and Authority. 
But to say there is inconvenience, in putting tlio use of the Soveraign 
Power, into the hand of a Man, or an Assembly of men; is to say 
that all Government is more Inconvenient, than CbnfuHion, and 
Civill Warro. And therefore all the danger that can bo [)rotendod, 
must arise from the Contention of those, that for an office of so 
great honour, and profit, may become Competitors. To make it 
appear, that this inconvenience, proceedeth not from that forme 
of Government we call Monarchy, we are to consider, that the 
prece<lent Monarch, hath appointed who shall have the Tuition of 
nis Infant Successor, either expressely by Testament, or tacitly, by 
not controlling the Custome in that case received; And then such 
inconvenience (if it happen) is to be attributed, not to tho Monarchy, 
but to tho Ambition, and Injustice of the Subjects; which in all 
kinds of Government, where the people are not well instructed in 
their Duty, and the Rights of Soveraignty, is tho same. Or else 
the precedent Monarch, hath not at all taken order for such Tuition; 
And then the Law of Nature hath provided this sufficient rule, That 
the Tuition shall be in him, that hath by Nature most interest in 
tho preservation of the Authority of the Infant, and to whom least 
benefit can accrue by his death, or diminution. For seeing every 
man by nature seeketh his own benefit, and promotion; to put 
an Infant into the power of those, that can promote themselves^ 
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by hifl destruction, or dammage, is not Tuition, but Trecherv. 
So that sufficient provision being taken, against all just quarrell, 
about the Government under a Child, if any contention arise to the 
disturbance of the publique Peace, it is not to be attributed to the 
forme of Monarchy, but to the ambition of Subjects, and ignorance 
of their Duty. On the otlicr side, there is no great Common-wealth, 
the Soveraignty whereof is in a great Assembly, which is not, as to 
consultations of Peace, and Warre, and makmg of Lawes, in the 
same condition, as if the Government were in a Child. For as a 
Child wants the judgement to dissent from counsell given him, and 
is thereby necessitated to take the advise of them, or him, to whom 
he is committed: So an Assembly wanteth the liberty, to dissent 
from the counsoll of the major part, be it good, or bad. And as a 
Child has need of a Tutor, or Protector, to preserve his Person, 
and Authority: So also (in great Common-wealths,) the Soveraign 
Assembly, in all great dangers and troubles, have need of Ciistodes 
lihertatis; that is of Dictators, or Protectors of their Authoritie; 
which are as much as Temporary Monarchs; to whom for a time, 
they may commit the entire exercise of their Power; and have (at 
the end of that time) been oftner deprived thereof, than Infant 
Kings, by tlieir Protectors, Regents, or any other Tutors. 

'lliuugh the Kinds of Soveraigntie be, os I have now shewn, 
but three; that is to say, Monarchie, where One Man has it; 
or Democracie, where the genorall Assembly of Subjects hath it; 
or Aiistocracio, nhere it is in an AsBembly of certain persons 
nominated, or othenviso distinguished from the rest: Yet he that 
shall consider the particular Common -weal thes that have been, and 
are in the world, will not perhaps easily reduce them to three, and 
may thereby bo inclined to think there be other Formes, arising 
from these mingled together. As for example, Elective King” 
domes; where Kings have the Soveraigne Power put into their 
hands for a time; or Kingdomes, wherem the King hath a 
no^ye^ limited: which Governments, are nevertheles by most 
Writers called Monarchie, Likemso if a Popular, or AribtocraticaU 
Common-wealth, subdue an Enemies Countne, and govern the 
same, by a President, Procurator, or other Magistrate; this may 
seeme perhaps at first sight, to be a Democrat icall, or Aristocrat icalJ 
Government. But it la not so. For Elective Kings, are not 
Soveraignea, but Mimstera of the Soveraigne; nor Imuted BLings 
Soveraignes, but Ministers of them that have the Soveraigne Power: 
Nor are those Provinces which are in subjection to a Democracie, 
or Aristooracie of another (Yimmon-wealth, Democratically, or 
Aristoomtici^lly governed, but Monarchically. 

And i^t, concerning an Elective King, whose power is limited 
to his lifei 08 it is in many places of Christendome at this day; 
or to certaS^Yeares or Moneths, as the Dictators power amongst 
the Romans; yf he have Right to appoint bis Successor, he is no 
more Elective^ but Hereditary. But if he have no Power to elect 
hifl Succes.sor.i then there is some other Man. or Assembly known, 
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which after his decease may elect a new, or else the Common-wealth 
dieth, and dissolveth witli hin^ and roturneth to the condition of 
Warre. If it be known who have the power to give the Sovoraigntie 
after his death, it is known also that the Soveraigntie was in them 
before: For none have right to give that which they have not right 
to possesse, and keep to themselves, if they think good. But if 
there be none that can give the Soveraigntie, after the decejise of 
him that was first elected; then has he power, nay he is obliged by 
the I^w of Nature, to provide, by establishing Ins Successor, U) 
keep those that had trusted him with the Government, from relajis- 
ing into the miserable condition of Ovill warre. And consequently 
he was, when elected, a Sovoraigii absolute. 

Secondly, that King whose jxiw'er is limited, is not superiour to 
him, or them that have the power to limit it; and he that is not 
superiour, is not supremo; that is to say not Soveraign. The 
Soveraignty therefore was alwaios in that Assembly wliich had the 
Bight to Limit him; and by consequence the government not 
Monarchy, but either Democracy, or Aristocracy; as of old time 
in Sparta] where the Kings had a privilodge to Wd their Armies; 
but the Soveraignty was in the L'phnri. 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Homan People, governed the laiui 
of Judea (for examjdc) by a IVcsidcnt; yet was not Judea therefore 
a Democracy; because they were not governed by any Assembly, 
into the which, any of thorn, had right to enter; nor by an Aris- 
tocracy; because they were not governed by any AsRcmbly, into 
w'hich, any man could enter by their Election: but they were 
governed by one Person, wliich though as to the people of Ihin^ 
was an Assembly of the people, or Democracy; yet as to people (d 
Judea, wliich had no right at all of participating in the govemment, 
waa a Monarch. For though where the peojilo are governed by 
an Assembly, chosen by themselves out of their own number, the 
government is called a Democracy, or Aristocracy; yet when they 
are governed by an Assembly, not of their own choosing, ’Us a 
Monarchy; not of One man, over another man; but of one people, 
over another people. 

Of all those Formes of Govemment, the matter being mortall, 
so that not onely Monarchs, but also whole Assemblies dy, it is 
necessary for the conservation of the peace of men, that as there 
w as order taken for an ArtificiaU Man, so there bo order also taken, 
for an Artificial! Eternity of life; without w^hich, men that are 
governed by an Assembly, should return into the condition of 
Warre in every age; and they that are governed by One man, 
as soon as their Oovemour dyeth. This Artificial! Eternity, is that 
which men call the Bight of Succession, 

There is no perfect forme of Government, where the disposing of 
the Succession is not in the present Soveraign. For if it be in any 
other particular Man, or private Assembly, it is in a person subject, 
and may be assumed by the Soveraign at his pleasure; and conse- 
quently the Right is in himself e. And if it be m no particular man. 
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but left to a new choyce; then is the Common-wealth dissolved; 
and the Right is in him that can get it; contrary to the intention 
of them that did Institute the Common-wealth, for their perpetuall, 
and not temporary security. 

In a Democracy, the whole Assembly cannot faile, unlesse the 
Multitude that are to bo governed faile. And therefore questions 
of the right of Succession, have in that forme of Government no 
place at all. 

In an Aristocracy, wlion any of the Assembly dyoth, the election 
of another into his room belongoth to the Assembly, as the Soveraign, 
to whom belongeth the choosing of all Counsellours, and Officers. 
For that which the Representative doth, as Actor, every one of the 
Subjects doth, as Author. And though the Soveraign Assembly, 
may give Power to others, to elect new men, for supply of their 
court; yet it is still by their Authority, that the Election is made; 
and by the same it may (when the publique shall require it) be 
recalled. 

The greatest difficultie about the right of Succession, is in 
Monarchy: And the difficulty ariseth from this, that at first sight, 
it is not manifest who is to appoint the Successor; nor many times, 
who it is whom he hath appointed. For in both these cases, there 
is required a more exact ratiocination, than every man is accustomed 
to use. As to the question, who shall appoint the Successor, of a 
Monarch that hath the Soveraign Authority; that is to say, who 
shall determine of the right of Inheritance, (for Elective Kings and 
Princes have not the Soveraign Power in propriety, but in use only,) 
we are to consider, that either he that is in possetsion, has right to 
dispose of the Succession, or else that right is again in the dissolved 
Multitude. For the death of him that hath the Soveraign power in 
propriety, leaves the Multitude without any Soveraign at all; that 
IS, without any Representative in whom they should be united, and 
be capable of doing any one action at all: And therefore they are 
incapable of Election of any new Monarch ; every man having equall 
right to submit himselfe to such as he thinks best able to protect 
him; or if he can, protect himselfe by his o\vne sword, which is a 
returne to Confusion, and to the condition of a War of eveiy man 
against every man, contrary to the end for which Monarchy had its 
first Institution Therfore it is manifest, that by the Institution 
of Monarchy, the disposing of the Successor, is alwaies left to the 
Judgment and Will of the present Possessor. 

Arid for the question (which may arise sometimes) who it is that 
the Monarch in possession, hath designed to the succession and 
inheritance of his power; it is determined W his expreese Words, 
and Testament; or by other tacite signes sufficient. 

By expreese Words, or Testament, when it is declared by him in 
his life time, viva voce, or by Writing; as the first Emperours of 
Borne declared who should bo their Heiroe, For the word Heire 
does not of it selfe imply the ChUdren, or nearest Kindred of a man; 
but whomsoever a man shall any way declare, he would have to 
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succeed him in his Estate. If therefore a Monarch declare expresly, 
that such a man shall be his Heire, either by Word or Writing, then 
is that man immediatly after the decease of his Predecessor, 
Invested in the right of being Monarch. 

But where Testament, and eipresse Words are wanting, other 
naturall signes of the Will are to be followed: whereof the one is 
Custome. And therefore whore the Custome is, that the next of 
Kindred absolutely succeedeth, there also the next of Kindred hath 
right to the Succession; for that, if the will of him that w^as in 
posession had been otherwise, he might easily have declaroii the 
same in his life time. And likewise where the Custome is, that the 
next of the Male Kindrc^l siicof'c'deth, tliere also the right of Suc- 
cession is in the next of the Kindred Male, for the same reason. 
And so it La if the Custome were to advance the Female. For what- 
soever Custome a man may by a word controulo, and docs not, 
it is a naturall signe he would liave that Custome stand. 

But where neither Custome, nor Testament hath preceded, there 
it is to be understood, First, that a Monarchs wull is, tliat the govern- 
ment remain Monarcliicall; because he hath anprovocl that 
government, m himselfe. Secondly, that a Child of lua ow’n, Male, 
or Female, be preferred before any other; because men are prosurned 
to be more enchned by nature, to advance their own childion, than 
the children of other men; and of their owm, rather a Male than a 
Female; because men, arc naturally fitter than women, for actions 
of labour and danger. Thirdly, where his own Issue failcth, rather 
a Brother than a stranger; and so still the neeror in blond, rather 
than the more remote; because it is nhvayos presumed that the 
neerer of kin, is the neerer in affection; and ’tis evident that a mao 
receives alwayes, by reflexion, the most honour from the greatnesse 
of his neerest kindred. 

But if it bo lawful for a Monarch to dispose of the Succession by 
words of Contract, or Testament, men may perhaps object a great 
inoonvenionce: for he may sell, or give his Right of governing to a 
stranger; which, because strangers (that is, men not used to live 
under the same government, nor speaking the same language) do 
commonly undervalue one another, may turn to the oppression of 
his Subjects; which is indeed a great inconvenience: but it pro- 
ceedeth not necessarily from the subjection to a strangers govern- 
ment, but from the unskilfulnesse of the Govemours, ignorant of 
the true rules of Politiques. And therefore the Romans when they 
had subdued many Nations, to make their Government digestible, 
were wont to take away that grievance, as much as they thought 
necessary, by giving sometimes to whole Nations, and sometimes 
to Principal! men of every Nation they conquered, not onely tlie 
Privileges, but also the Name of Romans; and took many of them 
into the Senate, and Offices of charge, even in the Roman C^ty. 
And this was it our most wise King, King James, aymed at, in 
endeavouring the Union of his two Realms of England and Scotland, 
Which if he could have obtained, had in all likelihood prevented 
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the Civill warres, which make both those Kingdomea, at this present, 
miserable. It is not therefore any injury to the people, for a 
Monarch to dispose of the Succession by Will; though by the fault 
of many Princes, it hath been sometimes found inconvenient. Of 
the lavdulnesBO of it, this also is an argument, that whatsoever 
inconvenience can arrive by giving a Kingdome to a stranger, may 
arrive also by so marrying with strangers, as the Right of Succession 
may descend upon them: yet this by all men is accounted lawfull. 


CHAP. XX 

OJ Dominion Paternall, aTid Despoticall 

A Common-wealth hy Acquis\tiony is that, where the Soveraign 
Power is acquired by Porco; And it is acquired by force, when men 
singly, or many together by plurality of voyccs, for fear of death, 
or bonds, do authorise all the actions of that Man, or Assembly, 
that hath their lives and liberty in his Power. 

And this kind of Dominion, or Soveraignty, differeth from 
Soveraignty by Institution, onely in this. That men who choose 
theii' Soveraign, do it for fear of one anotlicr, and not of liim whom 
they Institute: But in tins case, they subject themselves, to him 
they are afraid of. In both cases they do it for fear: which is to 
bo noted by them, that hold all such Covenants, as proceed from 
fear of death, or violence, voyd; whicli if it were tnie, no man, 
m any kind of Common-wealth, could bo obliged to Obedience. It 
is tiue, tliat in a Common -wealth once Instituted, or acquii'od, 
Promises jiroceeding from fear of death, or violence, are no Cove 
nants, nor obliging, when the thing promised is contrary to the 
I^awes; But the reason is not, because it was made upon fear, but 
bwaiiso ho that promiseth, hath no right in the thing promised. 
Also, when he may lawfully perfoime, and doth not, it is not the 
Invalidity of the CAivenant, that absolveth him, but the Sentence 
of the Soveraign. Otherwise, whensoever a man la^wfuUy promiseth, 
he unlawfully breaketh: But when the Soveraign, who is the Actor, 
acquittolh him, then ho is acquitted by him that extorted the 
promise, as by the Author of such absolution. 

But the Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty, are the same 
in both. His Power cannot, without his consent, be transferred 
to another: He cannot Forfeit it: Ho cannot be Accused by any 
of his Subjects, of Injury: Ho cannot be Punished by them: 
He is Judge of what is necessary for Peace; and Judge of Doctrmes: 
Ho is Solo Legislator; and Supreme Judge of Controversies; 
and of the times, and Occasions of War re, and Peace: to him it 
bolonceth to choose Magistrates, Counsellours, Commanders, and 
all other Officers, and Ministers; and to determine of Rewards, 
and Punishments, Honour, and Order, The reasons hereof, are 
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the samo which are alledgod in the precedent Chajpter, for the same 
Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty by Institution. 

Dominion is acquired two wayes; By Generation, and by Con- 
quest. The right of Dominion by Generation, is that, which the 
Parent hath over his Children; and is called Paternall. And is 
not so derived from the Generation, as if therefore the Parent had 
Dominion over his Child because he begat him; but from the Childs 
Consent, either eipresso, or by other sufficient arguments declared. 
For 08 to the Generation, God hath ordained to man a helper; and 
there be alwayes two that are equally Parents: the Dominion 
therefore over the Child, should belong equally to both; and ho be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible; for no man can obey 
two Masters. And whereas some have attributed the Dominion 
to the Man onel}'’, as being of the more excellent Sex; they mis- 
reckon in it. For there is not alwayes that difference of strength, 
or prudence between the man and the woman, os that the right 
can be determined without War. In Common-wealths, this con- 
trovoreie is decided by the Civill I^^aw: and for the most part, (but 
not alwayes) the sentence is in favour of the Father; bexjauso for 
the most part Common -wealths have been erected by the Fathers, 
not by the Mothers of families. But the question lycth now in 
the state of mcer Nature; where there are supposed no lawcs of 
Matrimony; no lawea for the ICducation of Children; but the Law 
of Nature, and the naturall inclination of the Sexes, one to another, 
and to their children. In tliis condition of raeer Nature, either the 
Parents between themselves dispose of the dominion over the Child 
by Contract; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, the right posseth according to the Contract. Wo find in 
History that the Amazons Contracted with the Men of the neigh- 
bouring Countries, to wliom they had recourse for issue, that the 
issue Male should bo sent back, but the Female remain with them- 
selves: so that the dominion of the Females was in the Mother. 

If there be no Contract, the Dominion is in the Mother. For in 
the condition of mcer Nature, where there are no Matrlmoniall 
lawes, it cannot be knowm who is the Father, unlc-sse it be declared 
by the Mother: and therefore the right of Dominion over the Child 
dependeth on her will, and is consequently hers. Again, seeing 
the Infant is first in the power of the Mother, so as she may either 
nourish, or expose it; if she nourish it, it oweth its life to the 
Mother; and is therefore obliged to obey her, rather than anj^ 
other; and by consequence the Dominion over it is hers. But if 
she expose it, and another find, and nourish it, the Dominion is in 
him that nourisheth it. For it ought to obey him by whom it is 
preserved; because preservation of life being the end, for which 
one man becomes subject to another, every man is supposed to 
promise obedience, to him, in whose power it is to save, or destroy 
liim. 

If the Mother be the Fathers subject, the Child, is in the Fathers 
power; and if the Father be the Mothers subject, (as when a Sove- 
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raign Queon marricth one of her subjects,) the Child is subject to 
the Mother; because the Father also is her subject. 

If a man and a woman, Monarches of two severall Kingdomes, 
have a Child, and contract concerning who shall have the Dominion 
of him, the Right of the Dominion passoth by the Contract. If they 
contract not, the Dominion followeth the Dominion of the place 
of his residence. For the Soveraign of each Country hath Dominion 
over all that reside therein. 

Ho that hath the Dominion over the Child, hath Dominion also 
over the Children of the Child; and over their Childrens Children. 
For he that hath Dominion over the person of a man, hath Dominion 
over all that is his; vdthout which, Dominion were but a Title, 
without the effect. 

The Right of Succession to Paternall Dominion, j)roceedeth in 
the same manner, os doth the Right of Succession to Monarchy; 
of which I have already suniciently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion acquired by Conquest, or Victory in war, is that wliich 
some Writers call Despoticall, from Aeairdri^i which signifieth 
a Lord, or Master; and is the Dominion of the Master over his 
Servant. And this Dominion is then acquired to the Victor, when 
the Vanquished, to avoyd the present stroke of death, covenanteth 
cither in exprosso words, or by other sufiicicnt signes of the Will, 
that so long as his life, and the liberty of his body is allowed him, 
the Victor shall have the us© thereof, at his pleasure. And after 
such Covenant made, the Vanquished is a Sekvant, and not before: 
for by the word Servant (whether it be derived from Servire, to Serve, 
or from Servare, to Save, which I leave to Grammarians to dispute) 
is not meant a Captive, which is kept in prison, or bonds, till the 
o^vner of him that took him, or bought him of one that did, shall 
consider what to do with him; (for such men, (commonly called 
Slaves,) have no obligation at all; but may break their bonds, or 
the prison; and kill, or carry away captive their Master, justly;) 
but one, that being taken, hath corporall liberty allowed him; 
and upon promiee not to run away, nor to do violence to his Master, 
is trusted by him. 

It is not therefore the Victory, that giveth the right of Dominion 
over the Vanquished, but his own Covenant. Nor is he obliged 
because he is Conquered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or put 
to flight; but because he commeth in, and Submitteth to the 
Victor; Nor is the Victor obliged by an enemies rendring him- 
self e, (without promise of life,) to spare him for this liis yeelding 
to discretion; which obliges not the Victor longer, than in his own 
discretion hee shall think fit. 

And that which men do, wlien they demand (as it is now called) 
QuatUr^ (which the Greeks called Zwypla^ taking alive,) is to evade 
the present fury of the Victor, by Submission, and to compound 
for their life, with Ransome, or Service: and therefore he that hath 
Quarter hath not his life given, but deferred till farther deliberation; 
For it is not an yeelding on condition of life, but to discretion. And 
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then onely is his life in security, and his service due, when the 
Victor hath trusted him with his corporall liberty. For Slaves that 
work in Prisons, or Fetters, do it not of duty, but to avoyd the 
cruelty of their task-masters. 

The Master of the Servant, is Master also of all ho hath ; and may 
exact the use thereof; that is to say, of his goods, of his labour, of 
his servants, and of his cluldren, as often as he shall think fit. For 
he holdoth his life of his Master, by the covenant of obedience; 
that is, of owTiing, and authorising whatsoever the Master shall do. 
And in case the J\ra 8 ter, if he refuse, kill him, or cast liira into 
bonds, or otherwise punisli him for his disobedience, he is himselfe 
the author of the same; and canniit accuse him of injury. 

In summo, the Rights and Consequences of both Paternall and 
Despoticall Dominion, are the very same with those of a Soveraign 
by Institution; and for the same reasons: wluch reasons are sot 
down in the precedent chapter. So that for a man that is Monarch 
of divers Nations, whereof he hath, in one the Soveraignty by 
Institution of the people assembled, and in another by Conquest, 
that 18 by the Bubmifision of «i,ch particular, to avoyd death or 
bonds; to demand of one Nation more than of the other, from the 
title of Conquest, &a being a Conquered Nation, is an act of ignorance 
of the Rights of Soveraignty. For the Soveraign is absolute over 
both alike; or else there is no Soveraignty at all; and so every man 
may Lawfully protect himselfe, if he can, with his own sword, which 
is the condition of war. 

By this it appears, tiiat a great Family if it bo not part of some 
Common-wealth, is of it self, as to the Rights of Soveraignty, 
a little Monarchy; whether that Family consist of a man and 
his children; or of a man and his servants; or of a man, and his 
children, and servants together: wherein the Father or Master is 
the Soveraign. But yet a Family is not properly a Common- 
wealth; unlesse it be of that power by its own number, or by other 
opportunities, as not to bo subdued without the hazard of war. 
For where a number of men are manifestly too weak to defend 
themselves united, every one may use his own reason in time of 
danger, to save his own life, either by flight, or by submission to the 
enemy, as hee shall think best; in the same manner as a very small 
company of souldiers, surprised by an army, may cost down their 
armes, and demand quarter, or run away, rather than bo put to the 
sword. And thus much shall suffice; concerning what I find by 
speculation, and deduction, of Soveraign Rights, from the nature, 
need, and designes of men, in erecting of Common-wealths, and 
putting themselves under Monarchs or Assemblies, entrusted with 
power enough for their protection. 

Let ufl now consider what the Scripture teacheth in the same 
point To Moses, the children of Israel say thus. ^ Speak thou 
to us, and we mill heart thee ; bid lei not Qod speak to us, lest we dye. 
This is absolute obedience to Moses. Concerning the Right of 
^ Exod. 20. 19. 
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Kings, God himself by tho mouth of Samuel, saith, ^ This shall be 
the Right of the King you will have to reigne over you. He shall take 
your sons, and set them to drive his Chariots, and to be his horsemen, 
and to run before his chariots ; and gather in his harvest ; and to make 
his engines of War, and Instruments of his chariots ; and shall take 
your daughters to make perfumes, to be his Cookes, and Bakers. He 
shall take your fields, your vine-yards, and your olive-yards, and give 
them to his servants. He shall take the tyth of your cx>me and wine, 
and give it to the men of his chamber, and to his other servants. He 
shall take your man-servants, and your maidservants, and the choice 
of your youth, and employ them in his businesse. He shall take the 
tyth of your flocks ; and you shall he his servants. This is absolute 
]>nwer, and summed up in the last words, you shall be his servants. 
Againe, when the people hoard what power their King was to have, 
yet they consented thereto, and say tliua, ^ We will be as all other 
nations, and our King shall judge our causes, and goe before us, to 
conduct our wars. Here is conlirmed the Right that Sovcraigna 
have, both to the Militia, and t-o all Judicature-, in which u 
oonteinod as absolute power, tvs one man can possibly transferre 
to another. Again, tho prayer of King Salomon to God, was this. 
3 Give to thy servant understanding, to judge thy people, and to discerne 
between Good and Evill. It belongeth therefore to tho Soveraigne 
to bee Judge, and to pra*8oribo the Rules of discerning Good and 
Kvill: which Rules are l^wes; and therefore in huu is the Legis- 
lative Power. Saul sought tho life of David-, yet when it was in his 
power to slay Saul, and his Servants would have done it, David 
forbad tlicnu, saying, ^ God forbid I should do such an act against 
my Lord, the anoynted of God. For obedience of servants St. Paul 
saith, ^Servants obey your masters in All things-, and, ^Children 
obey your Parents in All things. There is simple obedience in those 
that are subject to Paternall or Despot icalJ Dominion. Again, 
’ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses chayre, and therefore AU 
that they shall bid you observe, that observe and do. Tliere again is 
simple obedience. And St. Paul, ® Warn them that they subject 
themselt>es to Princes, and to those that are in Authority, db obey them. 
Tiiis obedience is also simple, l^astly, our Saviour himsclfe acknow- 
ledges, that moil ouglit to pay such taxes as are by Kings imposed, 
where he sayes. Give to (jo-sar that which is Cersars; and payed 
such taxes hiraselfe. And that the Kings w'ord, is sufficient to take 
any thing from any Subject, when there is need; and that tho 
King is Judge of that need: For he himself e, as King of the Jewes, 
commanded his Disciples to take the Asse, and Asses Colt to carry 
him into Jerusalem, saying, ® Go into the Village over against you, 
and you shall find a slice Asse tyed, and her Colt with her, unly them, 
and bring them to me. And tf any man ask you, what you mean by 
it, Say the Lord hath need of them : And they will let them go. They 

' I Sam, 8 II, 12, &c, • Verse 19, &c *1 Kmgs 3. 9. 

* I Sam. 24. 9. ‘ Coll. 3. 20. • Verse 22. 

’ Math. 23. a, 3. • Tit. 3. 2. ' Mat. 21. 2, 3. 
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will not ask whether his necessity be a sufficient title; nor whether 
he be judge of that necessity; but acquiesce in the will of the Lord. 

To these places be added also that of Oenms, i You shall 
be as OodSf knowing Good and Evill. And verse 1 1 . Who told thee 
that thou wast naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I commanded 
thee thou shouldesi not eat ? For the Cognisance or Judicature of 
Good and Evill, being forbidrlen by the name of the fruit of the tree 
of Knowledge, os a triall of Adams obedience; The Divel to eiiHamo 
the Ambition of the woman, to whom that fruit already seemed 
beautifull, told her that by tasting it, they should bo as Gods, 
knowing Good and Evill. Whereupon having both avtcn, they did 
indeed take upon them Gods office, which is Judicature of Good 
and Evill; but acquired no new ability to distinguish between them 
aright. And whereas it Is sayd, that having eaten, they saw they 
were naked; no man hath so interpreted that place, as if they had 
been formerly blind, and saw not their own skins: the moaning 
is plain, that it was then they first judgetl their nakednosso (wherein 
it was Gods will to create them) to bo uncomely; and by being 
ashamed, did tacitely censure God himselfo. And thereupon God 
saith. Hast thou eaten, dbc. as if he should say, docst thou that owost 
me obedience, take upon thee to judge of my Commanderaents ? 
Whereby it is cleerly, (though Allegorically,) signified, that the 
Commands of them that have the right to command, are not by 
their Subjects to be censured, nor disputed. 

So that it appeareth plainly, to my understanding, both from 
Reason, and Scripture, that the Soveraign Power, whether placed 
m One Man, os in Monarchy, or in one Assembly of men, as in 
Popular, and Aristocraticall Common-'wealths, is as great, as possibly 
men can be imagined to make it. And though of so unlimited a 
Power, men may fancy many evUl consequences, yet the conse- 
quences of the w^ant of it, which is perpctuall warre of every man 
agcainst his neighbour, are much w^orse. The condition of man in 
tiiLs life shall never be without Inconveniences; but there happencth 
in no Common- wealth any great Inconvenience, but what proceeds 
from the Subjects disobedience, and breach of those Covenants, 
from which the Common-w^ealth hath its being. And whosoever 
thinking Soveraign Power too great, will seek to make it lesse; must 
subject himselfo, to the Power, that can limit it; that is to say, to a 
greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the Practiao; when men ask, 
where, and when, such Power has by Subjects been acknowledged. 
But one may ask them again, when, or where has there been a 
Kingdome long free from Sedition and Civ ill Wanre. In those 
Nations, whose Common-wealths have been long-lived, and not been 
destroy^, but by forraign warre, the Subjects never did dispute 
of the Soveraign Power. But howsoever, an argument from the 
Practise of men, that have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact 
reason weighed the causes, and nature of Common-wealths, and 
‘ Gen. 3 . 5 . 
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suffer daily those miflerioa, that proceed from the ignorance thereof, 
ifl invalid. For though in all places of the world, men should lay 
the foundation of their houses on the sand, it could not thence be 
inferred, that so it ought to be. The skill of making, and maintain- 
ing Common -wealths, consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arith- 
metique and Geometry; not (as Tennis-play) on Practise onely: 
which Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity, or the method to 
find out. 


CHAP. XXI 

Of the Liberty of Subjects 

Liberty, or Frekdome, signifieth (properly) the absence of 
Opposition; (by Opposition, I mean externall Impediments of 
motion;) and may bo applyed no lesso to Irrationall, and Inani- 
mate creixtnres, than to Rationall. For whatsoever is so tyed, or 
environed, as it cannot move, but within a certain space, which space 
is determined by the opposition of some externall body, wo say it 
hath not Liberty to go further. And so of all Uving creatures, 
whiloat they are imprisoned, or restrained, with walls, or chayns; 
and of tlio water whflost it is kept in by banks, or vessels, that other- 
wise would spread it self© into a larger space, we use to say, they are 
not at Liberty, to move in such manner, os without those externall 
impediments they would. But when the impediment of motion, 
is in the constitution of the thing it selfe, wo use not to say, it wants 
the Liberty; but the Power to move; as when a stone lyeth still, 
or a man is fastned to his bed by sicknesse. 

And according to this proper, and generally received meaning of 
the word, A Frke-Man, is he, that in those things, which by his strength 
and wit he is able to do, is not kindred to doe what he has a will to. 
But when the words Free, and Liberty, are applyed to any thing 
but Bodies, they are abused; for that which is not subject to Motion, 
is not subject to lm[)ediment: And therefore, when ’tis said (for 
example) The w^ay is Free, no Liberty of the way is signified, but 
of those that walk m it wuthout stop. And when wo say a Guift 
is Free, there is not meant any Liberty of the Guift, but of the 
Giver, that was not bound by any law% or Covenant to give it. So 
when we syeak Freely, it is not the Liberty of voice, or pronunciation, 
but of the man, whom no law hath obliged to speak othenviso then 
he did. Ivastly, from the use of the word Free-Will, no Liberty 
can be inferred of the will, desire, or inclination, but the Liberty 
of the man; which consisteth in this, that he finds no stop, in doing 
what he has tlio will, desire, or inclination to doe. 

Feare, and Liberty are con.sistent; as when a man throweth his 
goods into the Sea for feare the ship should sink, he doth it nevertho- 
leeso very willingly, and may refuse to doe it if he will : It Is therefore 
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the action, of one that wos/ree; ao a man sometimes pays his debt, 
only for /care of Imprisonment, which because no body liindred him 
from detaining, was the action of a man at liberty. And generally 
all actions which men doe in Common -wealths, for feare of the law, 
are notions, which the doers had liberty to omit. 

Liberty and are consistent: As in the water, that hath 

not only liberty, but a necessity of descending by the Cliannel; so 
like\vise in the Actions which men voluntarily doe: which, because 
they proceed from their will, proceed from liberty; and yet, because 
every act of mans will, and every desire, and inclination proceedeth 
from some cause, and that from another cause, in a continuall 
chaine, (whose first link is in the hand of God the first of all causes,) 
they proceed from necessity. So Uiat to him that could see tlie 
connexion of those causes, the necessity of all mens voluntary actions, 
would appeare manifest. And therefore God, that seeth, and dis- 
poseth all things, seeth also that the liberty of man in doing wliat he 
will, is accompanied with the necessity of doing that wliich God 
will, A; no more, nor Icsse. For though men may do many things, 
which God does not command, nor is therefore Author of thorn; 
yet they can have no passion nor appetite to any thing, of which 
appetite Gods will is not the cause. And did not his will assure the 
necessity of mans will, and consequently of all that on mans will 
dependeth, the liberty of men would he a contradiction, and im- 
pediment to the omnipotence and liberty of G\xl. And this shall 
Miffice, (as to the matter in hand) of that naturall liberty, which only 
IS properly called liberty. 

Ilut as men, for the atteyning of peace, and conservation 
of themselves thereby, have made an Artificial! Man, which 
we call a Common-wealth; so also have they made Artificial Chains, 
called Civill Lawes, which they themselves, by mutiiall covenants, 
have fastned at one end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to 
whom they have given the Soveraigne Power; and at the other end 
to their own Ears. 'J’iios© Bonds in their oum nature but weak, 
may neverthelcsse bo made to liold, by the danger, though not by the 
difficulty of breaking them. 

In relation to these Bonds only it Is, that I am to speak now, of 
the Liberty of Subjects. For seeing there is no Common -wealth 
in the world, wherein there be Rules enough set down, for the 
regulating of all the actions, and words of men, (as being a thing 
impossible:) it followeth necessarily, that in all kinds of actions, 
the laws prsetermitted, men have the Liberty, of doing what their 
own reasons shall suggest, for the most profitable to themselves. 
For if we© take Liberty in the proper sense, for corporal! Liberty; 
that is to say, freedome from chains, and prison, it were very absurd 
for men to clamot as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly 
enjoy. Againe, if we take Liberty, for an exemption from Lawes^ 
it is no leese absurd, for men to demand as they doe, that Liberty, 
by which all other men may be masters of their lives. And yet as 
absurd &s it is, this is it they demand; not knowing that the Lawes 
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are of no power to protect them, without a Sword in the hands of a 
man, or men, to cause those laws to be put in execution. The 
Liberty of a Subject, lyeth therefore only in those things, which in 
regulating their actions, the Soveraign hath preetermitted: such as 
ia the Liberty to buy, and sell, and otherwise contract with one 
another; to choose tlieir own ahead, their own diet, their own 
trade of life, and institute their children as they themselves think 
hi; & the like. 

Nevertholesso wo are not to understand, that by such Liberty, 
the Soveraign Power of life, and de^th, is either abolished, or 
limited. For it has been already shown, that nothing the Soveraign 
Representative can doe to a Subject, on what pretence soever, can 
properly bo called Inju.stico, or Injury; because every Subject is 
Author of every act the Soveraign doth; so that he never wanteth 
Riglit to any thing, otherwise, than as he himself is the Subject of 
God, and hound thereby to observe the laws of Nature. And 
therefore it may, and doth often happen in Common-wealths, that 
a Subject may be put to death, by the command of the Soveraign 
Power; and yet neither doe the other wrong: As when Jeptha 
caused his daughter to bo sacrificed: In winch, and the like cases, he 
that 80 dioth, had Liberty to doe the action, for which ho is never- 
thelosse, without Injury put to death. And the same holdoth also 
in a Soveraign Prince, that puttoth to death an Innocent Subject. 
For though the action be against the law of Nature, as being con- 
trary to Equitio, (as was the killing of Urmhj by David;) yet it was 
not an Iniurio to Uriah; but to God. Not to Uriah, because the 
right to doe what ho plcuised, was given him by Uriah himself: 
And yet to God, because David w'as Gods Subject; and prohibited all 
Iniquitie by the law of Nature. Which distmction, David himself, 
when he repented the fact, evidently confirmed, saying, To thee only 
have I sinned. In the same manner, the people of Athens, when they 
banished the most potent of their Common-wealth for ten years, 
thought they committed no Injustice; and yet they never questioned 
what crime ho had done; but wliat hurt he would doe. Nay they 
commanded the banishment of they knew not whom; and every 
Citizen bringing liia Oystorshell mto the market place, written with 
the name of him ho desired should be banished, without actuall 
accusing him, sometimes banished an Aristides, for his reputation 
of Justice; And sometimes a scurrilous Jester, as Hyf)*'rl^lous^ to 
make a Jest of it. And yet a man cannot say, the Soveraign People 
of Athens wanted right to banish them; or an Athenian the Libertie 
to Jest, or to bo Just. 

The Libertie, wliereof there is so frequent, and honourablo 
mention, in the Histories, and Philosophy of the Antient Greeks, 
and Romans, and in the writings, and discourse of those that from 
them have received all their learning in the Politiques, is not the 
Libertie of Particular men; but the Libertie of the Common -wealth: 
which is the same with that, which every man then should have, if 
there were no Civil Laws, nor Oommon*wealth at all. And the 
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effects of it also be the same. For as amongst masterle^so men, 
there is perpetuall war, of every man against his neighbour; no 
inheritance, to transmit to the Son, nor to expect fretm tlio Father; 
no propriety of Goods, or Lands ; no security; but a full and absolute 
Libertie in every Particular man: So in States, and Common- wealths 
not dependent on one another, every Common-wealth, (not every 
man) has an absolute Libertie, to doe what it shall judge (that is 
to say, what that Man, or Assemblio that representeth it, shall 
judge) most conducing to their benefit. But withall, they live in 
tlic conditKjn of a perpetuall war, and upon tlio conliiiDS of battel, 
with their frontiers armed, and canons planted against their neigli- 
boiirs round about. The Athenians, and Romanes were free; that 
is, free Common- wealths: not that any particular men had the 
Libertie to resist their own Representative; but that their Represen- 
tative had the Libertie to resist, or invade other people. There is 
written on the Turrets of the city of Luca in great characters at this 
day, the word LIBERT AS yet no man can thence inferro, that a 
particular man has more Libertie, or Imrnunitio fiom the service 
of the Commonwealth there, than in ConstanUnojilc Whether a 
Common- wealtli be Monarchical!, or Popular, the Kroedomo is still 
the same. 

But it is un easy thing, for men to be deceived, by the specious 
name of Libertie; and for want of Judgement to distinguisn, mis- 
take that for their Private Inlicritance, and Birth right, which is 
the right of the Pubhque only. And when the same errour is 
confirmed by the authority of men in reputation for their writings in 
this subject, it is no wonder if it produce stxiition, and change of 
Government. In these westerne parts of the world, we are made to 
receive our ojiinions concerning the Institution, and Rights of 
Common-wealths, from AnstotUy Ctrero, and other men, Greeks and 
Romanes, that living under Popular States, derived those Rights, 
not from the Principles of Nature, but transcribc<l tliem into their 
bejoks, out of the Practise of their own Common -wealtlis, which 
u ere Popular; as the Grammarians describe the Rules of I-anguage, 
out of the Practise of the time; or the Rules of Poetry, out of tlio 
Loems of Homer and Vxrgvl. And because the Athenians were 
taught, (to keep them from desire of changing their Government,) 
that they were Freemen, and all that lived under Monarchy were 
slaves; therefore Aristotle puts it down in his PolUiques, {lib. 6. 
cap. 2.) In democracy. Liberty is to be supposed: for His commonly 
heldf that no man is Free in any other QovernnicrU, And as Aristotle \ 
80 Cicero, and other Writers have grounded their Civill doctrine, on 
the opinions of the Romans, who were taught to hate Monarchy, at 
first, by them that having deposed their »Soveraign, shared amongst 
them the Soveraignty of Rome; and afterwards by their Successors. 
And by reading of these Greek, and Latine Authors, men from their 
childhood have gotten a habit (under a false shew of Liberty,) 
of favouring tumults, and of hcentious controlling the actions of 
their ^veraigns; and again of controlling those controllers, with 
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the elTusion of so much blood; as I think I may truly say, there 
was never any thing so dcerly bought, as these Western parts have 
bought the learning of the Greek and Latine tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the true Liberty of a Subject; 
that is to say, what are the things, which though commanded by the 
Soveraign, he may nevertheless©, without Injustice, refuse to do; 
wo are to considtT, what Rights we passe away, when we make a 
Common-wealth; or (which is all one,) what Liberty we deny our 
selves, by owning all the Actions (without exception) of the Man, or 
Assembly we mak(3 our Soveraign. For in the act of our Submiasion, 
consisteth both our Obligation^ and our Liberty; which must there- 
fore bo inferred by arguments taken from thence; there being no 
Obligation on any man, which ariseth not from some Act of 
his own; for all men equally, are by Nature Free. And 
because such arguments, must either be drawn from the express© 
words, I Aulhorxst all his Actions^ or from the Intention of him that 
submittoth himsolfe to his Power, (which Intention is to be under- 
stood by the End for which he so submitteth;) Tlie Obligation, 
and Liberty of the Subject, is to be derived, either from those Words, 
(or others equivalent;) or else from the End of the Institution of 
Soveraignty; namely, the Peace of the Subjects within themselves, 
and their Defence against a common Enemy. 

First therefore, seeing Soveraignty by Institution, is by Covenant 
of every one to every one; and Soveraignty by Acquisition, by 
Covenants of the Vanquished to the Victor, or Child to the Parent; 
It is manifest, that every Subject has Liberty in all those things, the 
right whereof cannot by Covenant be transferred. I have shewn 
before in the 14. Clia^er, that Covenants, not to defend a mans 
own body, are voyd, ^orefore. 

If the Soveraign command a man (though justly condemned,) 
to kill, wound, or mayme himselfe; or not to resist those that assault 
him; or to abstain from the use of food, ayre, medicine, or any 
other thing, without which he cannot live; yet hath that man 
the Liberty to disobey. 

If a man bo interrogatod by the Soveraign, or his Authority, con- 
cerning a crime done by himsolfe, he is not bound (without assurance 
of Pardon) to confesse it; because no man (as I have shewn in the 
same Cliaptcr) can bo obliged by Covenant to accuse himselie. 

Again, the Consent of a Subject to Soveraign Power, is contained 
in these w’ords, / Authorise, or take ufon me, aa his actions; in which 
there is no restriction at all, of his own former naturall Libertv: 
J*^or by allowing him to kill me, I am not bound to kill my selfe 
\\hen he commands me. ’Tts one thing to say. Kill me, or my 
fellow, if you 'please; another thing to say, I mil kill my selfe, or my 
fellow. It followetli therefore, that 

No man is bound by the words themselves, either to kill himselfe, 
or any other man; And consequently, that the Obligation a man 
may sometime© have, upon the Command of the Soveraign to 
execute any dangerous, or dishonourable Office, dependetk not on 
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the Words of our Submission; but on the Intention; which is to 
be understood by the End thereof. When therefore our refusal! 
to obey, frustrates the End for which the Soveraignty was ordained; 
then there is no Liberty to refuse: otherwise there is. 

Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a Souldier to fight 
against the enemy, though his SoTcraign have Right enough to 
punish his refusall with death, may neverthelesse in many cases 
refuse, without Injustice; as when he substituteth a sufficient 
Souldier in his place: for in this case he deserteth not the service 
of the Common-wealth. And there is allowance to be made for 
naturall timorousnesse, not onely to women, (of whom no such 
dangerous duty is expected,) but ab.o to men of feminine courage. 
When Armies fight, there is on one side, or both, a running away; 
yet when they do it not out of trechery, but fear, they are 
not esteemed to do it unjustly, but dishonourably. For the 
same reason, to avoyd bait ell, is not Injustice, but Coward iso. But 
he that inrowleth himselfe a Souldier, or taketh imprest mony, 
taketh away the excuse of a timorous nature; and is obliged, not 
onely to go to the battell, hut also not to run from it, without his 
Captaines leave. And when the Defence of the Common-wealth, 
rec[uireth at once the help of all that are able to bear Arms, every 
one is obliged; because otherwise the Institution of the Common- 
wealth, which they have not the purpose, or courage to preserve, 
was in vain. 

To resist the Sword of the Common-wealth, in defence of 
another man, guilty, or innocent, no man hath Liberty; because 
such Liberty, takes a\^ay from the Soveraign, the means of 
Protecting us; and is therefore destructive of the very essence of 
Government. But in case a great many men together, have already 
resisted the Soveraign Power unjustly, or committed some Capital) 
crime, for which every one of them expecteth death, whether have 
they not the Liberty then to joyn together, and assist, and defend 
one another ? Certainly they have: For they but defend their lives, 
^hich the Guilty man may as well do, as the Innocent. There 
was indeed injustice in the first breach of their duty; Their bearing 
of Arms subsequent to it, though it be to maintain what they 
have done, is no now unjust act. And if it be onely to defend 
their persons, it is not unjust at all. But the offer of pardon 
taketh from them, to wliom it is offered, the plea of self-defence, and 
maketh their perseverance in eissisting, or defending the rest, 
unlawfull. 

Afl for other Lyberties, they depend on the Silence of the Law. 
In cases where the Soveraign has prescribed no rule, there the 
Subject hath the Liberty to do, or forbeare, according to his own 
discretion. And therefore such Liberty is in some places more, and 
in some leese; and in some times more, in other times lease, accord- 
ing as they that have the Soveraignty shall think most convenient. 
As for Example, there was a time, when in England a man might 
enter in to nis own Land, (and dispoesesae such as wrongfully 
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possessed it,) by force. But in after-times, that Liberty of Forcible 
Fntry, was taken away by a Statute made (by the King) in Parlia- 
ment. And in some places of the world, men have the Liberty 
of many wives: in other places, such Liberty is not allowed. 

If a Subject have a controversie with his Soveraigne, of debt, 
or of right of possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service 
required at his hands, or concerning any penalty, corporall, or 
pecuniary, grounded on a precedent Law; he hath the same 
jdberty to sue for his right, a.s if it were against a Subject; 
and before such Judgc.3, as are appointed by the Sovoraign. 
For seeing the Soveraign demandeth by force of a former Law, and 
not by vertue of his Power; he declareth thereby, that he requireth 
no more, than shall appear to be due by that Law. The sute there- 
fore is not contrary to the will of the Soveraign; and consequently 
the Subject hath the Liberty to demand the hearing of his Cause; 
and sentence, according to that Law. But if he demand, or 
take any tiling by pretence of his Power; there lyeth, in that case, 
no action of Law: tor all that is done by him in Vertue of his Power, 
is done by the Authority of every Subject, and consequently, ho 
that brings an action against the Soveraign brings it against himselfe. 

If a Monarch, or Soveraign Assembly, grant a Liberty to all, or 
any of his Subjects, which Grant standing, he is cUsabled to provide 
for their safety, the Grant is voyd; unlesse he directly renounce, or 
tiansforre the Soveraignty to another. For in that ho might openly, 
(if it had been his will,) and in plain termes, have renounced, or 
transferred it, and did not; it is to be understood it was not his will; 
but that the Grant procooded from ignorance of the repugnancy 
between such a T.iberty and the Soveraign Power: and therefore 
the Soveraignty is still rotayned; and consequently all those Powers, 
which are neco.ssary to the exorcising thereof; such as are the Power 
of Warre, and Peace, of Judicature, of appointing Officers, and 
Councellours, of levying Mony, and the rest named in the 18th 
Chapter. 

The Obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, is understood to 
last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is 
able to protect them. For the right men have by Nature to protect 
themselves, when none else can protect them, can by no Covenant 
bo rohnquishod. The Sovei.ugnty 13 the Soule of thoComnion-wealth; 
which once departed from the Body, the members doe no more 
receive their motion from it. The end of Obedience is Protection; 
which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either in his own, or in anothers 
sword, Nature apnlyeth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. Ana though Soveraignty, in the intention of them 
that make it, be immortall; yet is it in its owm nature, not only 
subject to violent death, by forreign war; but also through the 
ignorance, and passions of men, it hath in it, from the very 
institution, many seeds of a natunvll mortality, by Intestine Discord. 

If a Subject be t^aken prisoner in war; or his person, or his means 
of life bo within the Guards of the enemy, and hath his life and 
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corporall Libertie given him, on condition to be Subject to the Victor, 
he liath Libertie to accept the condition; and having accepted it, 
is the subject of him that took him; because he had no other way to 
preserve himself. The case is the same, if he be deteined on' the 
same termes, in a forreign country. But if a man bo held in prison, 
or bonds, or is not trust^ with the libertie of his bodie; he cannot 
be understood to be bound by Covenant to subjection; and there- 
fore may, if ho can, make his escape by any means whatsoever. 

If a Monarch shall relinquish the Soveraignty, both for himself, 
and his heires; His Subjects returne to the absolute Libertie of 
Nature; because, though Nature may declare uho are his Suns, 
and who are the nerest of his Kin; yet it dependeth on his own will, 
(as hath been said in the precedent chapter, ) who shall bo his Ileyr. 
If therefore he will have no Hcyre, there is no Soveraignty, nor 
Subjection. The case is the same, if he dye ^\ithout known Kindred, 
and without declaration of his Heyre. For then there can no Heire 
be known, and consequently no Subjection be due. 

If the Soveraign Banish his Subject ; during the Banishment, he 
Ls not Subject. But he that is sent on a mcssiige, or hath leave to 
travell, is still Subject; but it is, by Contract between Soveraigns, 
not by vertue of the covenant of Subjection. For whosoever entreth 
into ano tilers dominion, is Subject to all the Laws thereof; unleJisc 
he have a privilege by the amity of the Soveraigns, or by siicciall 
licence. 

If a Monarch subdued by war, render himself Subject to the 
Victor; his Subjects are delivered from their former obligation, 
and become obliged to the Victor. But if he he held prisoner, or 
have not the liberty of Ins own Bod}’-; he is not understood to have 
given away the Right of Soveraigntie; and thcicforo hia Subjects 
are obliged to yield obedience to the Magistrates formerly placed, 
governing not in their ov^n name, but in Ins For, his Right remain- 
ing, the question is only of the Administration; that is to say, of 
the Magistrates and Oflicers; wKich, if ho have not means to name, 
he is supposed to api>rove those, which ho himself had firmerl/ 
appointed. 


CHAP. XXII 

Of Systkme 9 Subject, PoltOcaM, av4 PrhnU 

Havino spoken of the Generation, Forme, and Power of a 
Common-wealth, I am in order to Bj>eak next of the parts thereof. 
And first of Syatemee, which resemble the similar parts, or Muscles 
of a Body naturalL By Systemks; I understand any numbers of 
men joyned in one Interest, or one Busincsse. Of which, some ar© 
Regmar, and some Irregular. Regular are those, where one Alan, 
or Assembly of men, is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. All other are Irregular. 
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Of Regular, some are Abaolutt^ and IndependerU^ subject to none 
but their own Representative: such are only Common-wealths; 
Of which I have spoken already in the 5. last precedent chapters. 
Others are Dependent; that is to say, Subordinate to some Soveraign 
Power, to which every one, as also their Representative is Subject, 

Of Systomes subordinate, some are Politically and some Private. 
Politicall (otherwise Called Bodies PoliliquCy and Persons in LaWy) 
are those, which are made by authority from the Soveraign Power 
of the Common-wealth. Private^ are those, which are constituted 
by Subjects amongst themselves, or by authoritie from a stranger. 
For no authority derived from forraign power, within the Dominion 
of another, Ls Publique there, but Private. 

And of Private Systemes, some are Lawfully some UnlawfiUl: 
Ixiwfull, are those which are allowed by the Common-wealth: 
all other are Unlawfull. Irregular Systemes, are those which having 
no Representative, consist only in concourse of People; which if not 
forbidden by the Common-wealth, nor made on evill designe, 
(such as are conflux of People to markets, or shews, or any other 
harmlcsso end,) are Lawfull. But when the Intention is evill, or 
(if the number be considerable) unknown, they are Unlawfull. 

In Bodies Politique, the power of the Representative is alwaiee 
Limited: And that which preaoribeth the Limits thereof, is the 
Power Soveraign. For Power Unlimited, is absolute Soveraignty. 
And the Soveraign, in every Commonwealth, Ls the absolute 
Representative of all the subjeota; and therefore no other, can be 
Representative of any part of them, but so far forth, os he shall give 
leave: And to give leave to a Body Politique of Subjects, to have 
an absolute Representative to all intents and purposes, were to 
abandon the government of so much of the Commonwealth, and to 
divide the Dominion, contrary to their Peace and Defence, which the 
Soveraign cannot be understood to doe, by any Grant, that does 
not plainly, and directly discharge them of their subjection. For 
consequences of words, are not the signes of his wdU, when other 
consequences are signes of the contrary; but rather signes of errour, 
and misreckonning ; to which all mankind is too prone. 

The bounds of that Power, which is given to the Representative 
of a Bodio Politique, are to be taken notice of. from two things. 
One is their Writt, or Letters from the Soveraign: the other is the 
Law of the Common wealth. 

For though in the Institution or Acquisition of a Common -wealth, 
which is independent, there needs no Writing, because the Power 
of the Representative has there no other bounds, but such as are set 
out by the unwritten Law of Nature; yet in subordinate bodies, 
there are such diversities of Limitation necessary, concerning their 
businesses, times, and places, as can neither be remembred without 
I^^tters, nor taken notice of, unlesse such Letters be Patent, that 
they may be read to them, and witiiall sealed, or testified, with the 
Seales, or other permanent signes of the Authority Soveraign. 

And because such limitation is not alwedea easie, or perhaps 
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possible to be deecribed in writing; the ordinary Lawes, oommoc 
to all Subjects, must determine, what the Representative may 
lawfully do, in all Caaea, where the Letters themselvea are silent. 
And therefore 

In a Body Politique, if the Representative be one man, whatsoever 
he does in the Person of the Body, which is not warranted in his 
Letters, nor by the Lawee, is his own act, and not the act of the 
Body, nor of any other Member thereof besides himselfe; Because 
further than his Letters, or the Lawes limit, he repreeenteth no 
mans person, but hia own. But what he does according to these, 
is the act of every one: For of the Act of the Sororaign every one is 
Author, because he is their Representative unlimited; and the act 
of him that recedes not from the Letters of the Soveraign, is the act 
of the Soveraign, and therefore every member of the Body is Author 
of it. 

But if the Representative bo an AsBembly; whatsoever that 
Assembly shall Decree, not warranted by their Letters, or the Lawes, 
is the act of the Assembly, or Body ]^)lltique, and the act of every 
one by whoso Vote the Decree was made; but not the act of any 
man that being preeent Voted to the contrary; nor of any man 
absent, unlesae he Voted it by procuration. It is the act of tho 
Assembly, because Votod by tho major part; and if it bo a oriino, 
the Assembly may be punished, as farre-fortli aa it is capable, as 
by dissolution, or forfeiture of their I./etUTa, (which is to such 
artificiall, and fictitious Bodies, capitall,) or (if the Assembly have 
a C!ommon stock, wherein none of the Innocent Members have 
propriety,) by pecuniary Mulct. For from corporall penalties 
Nature hath exempted all liodioa Pohtique But they that gave 
not their Vote, are therefore Innocent, because the Assembly 
cannot Represent any man in things unwarranted by their Letters, 
and consequently are not involved m them Votes. 

If the person of tho Body Politique being in one man, borrow 
monj of a stranger, that is, of one that is not of the same Body, 
(for no Ivattcr.s need limit borrowing, seeing it is left to mens own 
inclinations to limit lending) the debt is the Representatives. For 
if he should have Authority from his I^elters, to make tlie 
members pay what he borroweth, he should have by consequence 
the Soveraignty of them; and thesreforo the grant wore either voyd, 
aa proceeding from Errour, commonly incident to humane Nature, 
ana an unsufficient ngne of the will of Uie Granter; or if it be 
avowed by him, then is the Representer Soveraign, and falleth not 
under the present question, which is onely of Bo<liee subordinate. 
No member therefore is obliged to pay tho debt so borrowed, but 
the Representative himselfe: because he that Icndeth it, being a 
stranger to the Ijetters, and to the qualification of tho Body, unaer- 
standfth those onely for his debtors, that are engaged; and seeing 
th# Representer can ingage himselfe, and none else, has him onely 
for Debtor; who must therefor® pay him, out of th# common ttook 
(if there be any), or (if there be none) out of his own estate. 
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If he come into debt by Contract, or Mulct, the case is the same. 

But when the Representative is an Assembly, and the debt to a 
Hi ranger: all they, and onely they are responsible for the debt, that 
gave their votes to the borrowing of it, or to the Contract that made 
it due, or to the fact for which the Mulct was imposed; because every 
one of those in voting did engage himselfe for the payment: Foi 
ho that is author of the burrowing, is obliged to the payment, even 
of the whole tiobt, though when jmyd by any one, ho be discharged. 

But if the tiebt bo to one of the Assembly, the Assembly onely is 
obliged to the payment, out of their common stock (if they have 
any:) For having liberty of Vote, if he \'ote the Mony, shall be 
borrowed, he Votes it shall be payd; If he Vote it shall not be 
borrowed, or bo absent, yet because in lending, ho voteth the 
borrowing, lie contradicteth his former Vote, and is obliired by tlu' 
later, and becomes both borrower and lender, and consequently 
cannot demand payment from any particular man, but from the 
common Treasure onely; \\hich fayling he bath no remedy, nor 
complaint, but against himselfe, that being privy to the acts of the 
AHsembly, and to tbuir moans to pay, and not being enforced, did 
novcrthelcsfio through his own folly lend his mony. 

It is manifest by this, that in Bodies Politique subordinate and 
subject to a Stiveraign INiwer, it is sometimes not onely lawfull, but 
expedient, for a ]aulicular man to make open protestation against 
the decrees of the Representative As-sombly, and cause their dissent 
to be Rogisticd, or to take witnosso of it; because otherwise they 
may be obliged to pay debts contracted, and be responsible for 
crimes oomnntted by other men: But in a Soveraign Assembly, that 
liberty is taken away, both because ho that protesteth there, denie-s 
their Soveraigtif y ; and also because whatsoever is commanded by 
the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject (though not so alwayes in 
the sight of God) justilied by the Command; for of such command 
evriy Subject is the Author. 

'^rhe variety of Ihxhos Politique, is almost infinite: for they are 
not onely diblmguished by the several! affaires, for which the}" are 
constituted, wherein there is an unspeakable diversitie; but also 
by the times, places, and numbers, subject to many limitations. 
And as to tluir affaires, some are ordained for Government; 
As first, the Government of a Province may be committed to 
an Assembly of men, wherein all resolutions shall depend on 
the Votes of the major part; and then this Assembly Ls a Body 
Politique, and their pow'er limited by Commission. This word 
Province signifies a charge, or care of businesse, which he whose 
businesse it is, commit teth to another man, to be administred for, 
and under him; and therefore when in one Common wealth tlicre 
bo divers Countries, that have their Lawos distinct one from another, 
or are farre distant in place, the Administration of the Government 
being committed to du-ers persons, those Countries, where the 
Soveraign is not resilient, but governs by Commission, are called 
Provincea. But of the government of a Province, by an Assembly 
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residing in the Province it selfe, there be few examples. The 
Romans who had the Soveraignty of many Provinces; yet governed 
them alwaies by Presidents, and Prjetois; and not by Assemblies, 
as they governed the City of and Territories adjacent In 

like manner, w'hen there were Colonies sent from EngUind, IMant 
Vxrginxay and Sommer -Hands; though the government of Iheni here, 
were committed to Assemblies in London^ yet did those ARsembhes 
never commit the Government under them to any Assembly there; 
hut did to each Idantation bond one Goveinonr; I’^'or tlunigh every 
man, where he can be present by Nature, desires to partieijiate of 
government; yet wdi ere they cannot bo present, tlioy are by Nature 
also encUned, to commit the Goveniment of their common Interest 
rather to a Monarchical!, then a Popular form of Government: 
which is also evident in those men that have grcjit jinvate c -tales; 
who when they are unwilling to take the panics of admmislring llio 
businesse that belongs to them, choose rather to trust one Servant, 
then an Assembly either of their friends or servants. Hut how'soever 
It be in fact, yet wc may supjiose the Government of a Hroviiv’c, or 
Colony committed to an Assembly: and when it 1^, that winch in tins 
}))ace I have to say, is this; that whatsoever debt is ly that Ass(Mnbly 
contracted; or whatsoever unlaw full Act isdecreoil, i.s the Act onely of 
those that assented, and not of any t hat dissented, or were absent . for 
the reasons before alledged. Also that an Assembly residing out of 
the bounds of that Colony wheieof they ha\ e the govei nment, c'anuot 
execute any powder over the per.sons, or goods of any of theCohmie, to 
seize on them for debt, or other duty, in any jilacij without the(Mluny 
it Kelfe, as having no Jurisdiction, nor Authoritie elsewhere, hut are 
left to the remedie, winch the 1 . 41 -av of the plucp allow(‘lh tluan Ami 
though the Assembly have light, to impohc a Mulct upon atiy ot 
their members, that shall brc^ik the Lawes they make,, yet out- of 
the Colonie it selfe, they have no right to execaite the same. And 
that which is said here, of the Rights of an Assemlily, for the govern 
raent of a Province, or a Oiloiiy, is apjiliable also to an Assernhly 
for the Government of a Town, an University, or a (k>llegc, or a 
(’hurch, or for any other Government over the persons of men. 

And generally, in all l^odies Politique, if any particular member 
conceive liimsclf Injuried by the ]k>dy it self, the Cognisiincc of his 
cause belongct.h to the Sovcraign, and those the fScjvcraign 
hath ordained for Judges m such oiuse^, or shall ordainc i*>r 
that particular cause; and not to the ]i(;dy it self. For the whole 
Body is in this case his fellow subject, w liioli in a Soveraign Asbcmbly, 
Ls otherwifle: for there, if the Soveraign bo not Judge, thoiigli m 
his own cause, there can be no Judge at all. 

In a Bodie Politique, for the well ordering of forraigne Traflique, 
the most commodious Representative is an Asvsembly of all the 
members; that is to say, such a one, as every one that adventureth 
his mony, may bo present at all the Dehherations, and Resolutions 
of the Body, hE they will themselves. For prcxif w hereof, we are to 
consider the end, for which men that are Merchants, and may buy 
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and Bell, export, and import their Merchandise according to their 
own discretions, doe neverthelesse bind themselves up in one 
Corporation. It is true, there be few Merchants, that with the 
Aicrehandise they buy at home, can fraight a Ship, to export it; 
or with that they buy abroad, to bring it home; and have therefore 
need to joyn together m one Society; where every man may either 
participate of the gaino, according to the proportion of his adventure; 
or take his own, and sell what he transports, or imports, at such 
prices as ho thinks tit. But this is no Body Politique, there bemg 
no Common Representative to oblige them to any other Law, than 
that which is common to all other subjc^cts. The End of their 
Incorporating, is to make their gaine the greater; which is done 
two wayes; by solo buying, and sole selling, both at home, and 
al>road. So that to grant to a Company of Merchants to be a Corpora- 
tion, or Jiody Politique, is to grant them a double Monopoly, whereof 
one is to be sole buyers; another to be solo sellers. For when there 
is a Company incorporate for any particular forraign Country, they 
only ex})ort the Commoditias vendible in that Country; which ls 
solo buying at homo, and solo Bolhng abroad. For at home there 
LS but one buyer, and abroad but one that sclleUi: both which is 
gainful! to the Merchant, because thereby they buy at homo at 
lower, and sell abroad at higher ratas: And abroad there is but 
one buyer of forraign Merchandise, and but one that sels them at 
homo; both which agaiuo are gamfull to the adventurers. 

Of this double Monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people 
at home, tiic other to forraigners. For at home by then sole exporta- 
tion they set wliat price they please on the husbandry, and handy- 
works of tho people; and by the sole importation, what price they 
j)lcaso on all forraign commodities the people have need of; botli 
which are ill for the people. On the contrary', by tho solo selling 
of the native commodities abroad, and sole buying tho forraign 
commodities upon tho place, they raise the price of those, and abate 
the price of these, to tho disadvantage of the forraigner: For where 
but one selleth, tho Merchandise is the dearei ; and where but 
one buyeth the cheaper; Such Corporations therefore are no other 
then Monopolies; though they would bo very profitable for a 
Common-wealth, if bemg bound up into one body in forraigne 
JVlarkets they were at liberty at homo, every man to buy, and sell 
at what price ho could. 

Tho end then of tlioso Bodies of Merchants, being not a Common 
benefit to the whole Body, (which have in this case no common stock 
but what IS deducted out of tho particular adventures, for building, 
buying, victualling and manning of Ships,) but the partioular gaine 
of every adventurer, it ls reason that every one be acquainted 
with the employment of his own; that is, that every one be of the 
Assembly, tJmt shall have the power to order the same; end be 
acquainted with their accounts. And therefore the Representative 
of such a Body must be an Assembly, where eve^ member of the 
Body may bo present at the consultations, if he will. 
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Tf a Body Politique of Merchanta, contract a debt to a atrangcr 
by the act of their Representative Assembly, every Mornber is 
lyable by himself for the whole. For a stranqcir can (nkc no notice 
of their private Lawes, but considereth them as so many particiibir 
men, obliged every one to the whole payment, till payment made 
by one dischargoth all the rest: But if the debt bo to one of the 
Company, the creditor is debter for the whole to himself, and cannot 
therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

If the Common-wealth impose a Tax upon the Body, it is under- 
stood to be layd upon every Member jiroportionably to his paiticular 
adventure in the Company. For there is iii this case no other 
common stock, but what is made of their particular adventures. 

If a Mulct be layd ujK)n the Body for 8<^mo unlawfull act, they 
only are lyable by \vho‘^e votes the act was dccreixl, or by whoso 
assistance it wjits executed; for in none of the rest is there any otluT 
crime but being of the Body; which if a crime, (bci'ause the Body 
was ordeyned by the authority of the Common-w’caltli,) is not his. 

If one of the Members be indebted to the Body, ho may be sued 
by the Body; but lus goods cannot bo taken, nor las person im- 
prisoned by the authority of the Body; but only by Authority of 
the Common-wealth: for if they can doe it by their own Autliority, 
they can by their own Authonty give judgement that the debt is 
due, which is as much as to bo Judge in their own Cause. 

Tliese Bodies made for the government of Men, or of TrafTique, 
be either perpetuall, or for a time proscribed by writing. But there 
be Bodies also whose times are limited, and tliat only by the nature 
of their busiucsso. For example, if a Soveraign Monarch, or a 
Soveraign Assembly, shall think fit to give command to the towns, 
and other severall parts of their temlory, to send to him their 
Deputies, to enformo him of the condition, and necessities of the 
Subjects, or to advise with him for the making of good I^awcs, or 
for any other cause, as with one Person representing the whole 
Country, such Deputies having a place and tune of meeting assigned 
them, are there, and at that time, a Body Politique, representing 
every Subject of that Dominion; but it is onely for such matters 
as shall be propounded unto them by that Man, or Assembly, that 
by the Soveraign Authority sent f^or them; and when it shall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated 
by them, the Body is dissolved. For if they were the abscjlute 
Representative of the people, then were it the Soveraign Assembly; 
ana so there would be two Soveraign Assemblies, or two Soveraigns, 
over the same people; which cannot consist with their Peace. And 
therefore where there is once a Soveraign ty, there can be no absolute 
Representation of the people, but by it. And for the limits of how 
farre such a Body shall represent the whole People, they are set 
forth in the Writing by which they were sent for. For the People 
cannot choose their Deputies to other intent, than is in the Writing 
directed to them from Uieir Soveraign expressed. 
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Private Bodies Regular, and I^wfull, are those that are con- 
stituted without Letters, or other written Authority, saving the 
r^iwes common to all other Subjects. And because they be united 
in one Person Representative, they aie held for Regular; such as 
are all FaniilicM, in which the Father, or Master ordereth the whole 
Family. For he obligeth his Children, and Servants, as farre as the 
Law nermitteth, though not further, because none of them are 
bound to obedience in those actions, which the I^uv hath forbidden 
to be done. In all other actions, during the time they are under 
dorncHtiquo government, they are subject to their Fathers, and 
Masters, as to their irn mediate Soveraigns. For the Father, 
and Master being before the Institution of Common-wealth, 
absolute Soveraigns m their own FanulK\s, they lose afterward no 
more of then Authority, than tlie Law of the Common-weiilth 
taketh from them. 

Piivato Bodii's Regular, hut Unlawfull, are those that unite them- 
selves into one person Rejiresentative, without any publiqiie 
Authority at all; such as are the Corporations of Beggars, Theeves 
and CipMcs, the liettcr tooickr their trade of begging, and stealing; 
and the Ck^rporations of men. that by Authority from any forraign 
Person, unite themsehes in auothera Dominion, for the easier 
pronagation of Docti iiu'.s, and for cujiking a party, against (ho Power 
of the Common•^\cal(h. 

Irregular Systomes, in their naturt, hut Leagues, or eometiines 
m('or concourse of people, without unkn to any particular dcsigne, 
not by obligation of one to another, bat {proceeding onelv from a 
similitude of wills and inclinations, bootme Lawful!, or Unlawfull, 
according to the lawfulnesse, or unlawfulnesso of every particular 
mans designe there m: And hi.s designo is to be uialerstood by the 
occasion. 

'i’ho Leagues of Subjt'Cls, (hecauso Loa^,uos are commonly mode 
for mutuall defence,) arc in a Comnion-'W?alth (which is no more 
tiian a League of all tlie Subjet'ts U^gclher) for the most jmrt unnoces- 
fsirv, and savcnir of unlaw tull designe; |^(ul are for that cause 
Unhuvfull, and go commonly by the imtnc of Factions, or Con- 
8{)iracies, For a League being a connexioii of men bv Covenants, 
if there bo no power given to any one Man, or ^Vssembly (as in the 
condition of mecr Nutuic) to conipell thetu to performance, is so 
long onely valid, as there ariscth no ju8l cause of distrust: and 
thoreforo Leagues between Commou-we^Hh>, over w’hom there is 
no humane Power cstahlishc<i, to keep them all in aw'e, are not onely 
kuvfull, but also {profitable for the time they last. But Leagues of 
(he Subjects of one and the same Common-W’calth, where every one 
may obtain his right by means of the Soveraign Power, are unneces- 
sary to the maintaining of Peace and Justice, and (in case the designe 
of them be oviJI, or Unknown to the Common-wealth) unlawfull. 
For all uniting of strength by private men, is, if for evill intent, 
unjust; if for intent unknown, dangerous to the Publique, and 
unjustly concealed. 
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If the Soreraign Power be in a great Ass^^nbly, aivl a number 
of men, part of the Assembly, without authority, consult a part, to 
contrive the guidance of the rest; This is a Faction, or ("Jonspiraey 
unlawfull, as being a fraudulent seducing of the Assembly for tlioir 
particular interest. But if he, whoso private interest is to be 
debated, and judged in the Assembly, inako as many friends as lie 
can; in him it is no Injustice; because in this case ho is no part of 
the Assembly. And though ho hire such friends with mony, 
(unlesse there be an exjirosse Law against it.) yet it is not Injustice 
For sometimes, (as mens manners are.) Justice cannot bi‘ had witliout 
mony; and every man may think his own cause just, till it bo heard, 
and judgcxl. 

In all (A)mraon>wevalths, if a private man entiTtain more servants, 
than the government of his e.Htato, and lawfull employment ho hat- 
for them requires, it is Faction, and unlawdull. loir having the 
protection of the Common-weiUlli, he noodetli not the defence t»f 
private force. And whereas in Nations not thorouglily civilizwl, 
severall numerous h^amilios have lived in continnall hostility, and 
invaded one another with private force; yet it is evident enough, 
that they have done unjustly, or else that they liad no Common* 
u calth. 

And as Factions for Findred, so also Factions for Government of 
Religion, as of Prote-stants, c('C or of State, as Patricians, 

and Plebeians of old time m Hmne, and of Aristocraticalls nnd 
Democrat lealls of old time m Greece^ arc unjust, as being contrary 
to the peace and safety of tlu* people, and a taking of the Sword out 
of the hand of the Sovcraign 

Concourse cf people, is an Irregular Sy.sterne, the Jawfulnesse, or 
unla\vfulnesse, whereof dcpcaideth on the occasion, and on the 
number of them that are assembled. If the occasion he law- 
full, and manifest, the Concourse i.-^ lawfull; as the usuall 
meeting of men at Chiireii, or at a jmhliqiie Shew% in usuall numhers: 
for if the nunJjcrs he extraordinarily gre^at, the O'^casion is not 
evident; and consequently ho that cannot, render a particular and 
good account of his heimi amongst them, is t,r) l>c judge-iri conscious 
of an unlawfull, and tumultuous dosigne. It may he lawfull for a 
thousand men, to joyn in a Petition to he delivered to a Judge, or 
Magistrate; yet if a thousand men come t-o present it, it is a tumul- 
tuous Assembly; because there needs butoneor two for that purj^oKc. 
But in such cases as these, it is not a set number that maki's the 
Assembly Unlawfull, but such a number, as the jire/tcnt Oflicers 
are not able to supjiresse, and bring to Justice, 

When an unusuall numlrcr of men, assemble agairnt a man whom 
they accuse; the Assembly is an Unlawfull tumult; because they 
may deliver their accusation to the Magistrate by a few, or by one 
man. Such was the case of St. Panl at Ephesus; where Demetrim, 
and a great number of other men, brought two of Pauls companions 
l>efore the Magistrate, saying with one Voyce, Orcai ts Diana of the 
El'hesians; which was their way of demanding Justice against them 
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for teaching the people Buch doctrine, as was against their Religion, 
and lYade. The occasion here, considering the Lawes of that People, 
was jUSt; yet was their Assembly Judged Unlawfull, and the Magn- 
(rato roprehendexj them for it, in these words, ^ If Demetrius and tJie, 
other xvork-mcn can accuse any man, of any thing, there be Pleas, and 
Deputies, let them accuse one another. And if you have any other 
thimj U) demand, your case may be 'judged xn an Assembly Lawfully 
called. For we art xn danger to be accused for this dayes seditwn, 
because, there is no cause by which any man can render any reason 
of this Concourse of People. Where ho callctli an Asseinbly, whereof 
men ran give no just account, a Sedition, and such as they could 
not answer for. And this is all I shall say concerning Systemes, 
and Assemblies of Peo[)le, whieh may be compiued (as I said.) 
to the Similar parts of mans liody; such as bo Lawfull, to the 
Muscles; such as are Unlawfull, to Wens, Ihles, and Apostemes, 
ongendred by tlio unrmturall conlliix of evill humours. 


CHAP. XXIII 

Of the IXjtuique Minisi’KOS of Soi era ign Poiver 

Jn the Inst Chapter I have 8pt)k(*n of the Suinlar part-s of a 
Conimun-wcjilth: In this I shall speak of the parts Orgnnieall, which 
are Puhlique AlinistiM's. 

A PumigiiE Minister, is he, that by the Sovei.ugn, (wliether a 
Alonarch, or an Assembly,) is employed in any alTairos, with 
Autlionty to represent in that om})loyment, the Pers(3n of tlie 
Common-wealth. And whcrcii.s every man, or assembly that hath 
Soveraignty, representeth two Persons, or (as the more common 
phrase is) lias two Capacities, one Naturall, and another Politique, 
(as a Monarch, hath tho person not onoly (»f tlio Common- wealth 
but also of a man; and a Sovcraign .Assembly hath the Person not 
oiu'ly of the Common- wealth, but also of the Assembly); they that 
be servants to them in their naturall Capacity, are not Pubhque 
Ministers; but those onely that servo them in tiie Administration 
of tho Publupie busmesse. And therefore noitiicr Ushers, nor 
JSergeants, ik) 1 other Ollicers that waite on the Assembly, for no 
other purpose, but for tho commodity of the men assembled, in an 
Aristocracy, or Democracy; nor Stewards, CliambcrlaiiLs, Cofferers, 
or any otlier Officers of the houshold of a Monarch, ore Publique 
Muiiflters in a Monarchy. 

Of Pubhque Mmisters, some have charge committed to them of a 
generall Administration, either of the whole Dominion, or of a part 
thereof. Of tho whole, as to a Protector, or Repnt, may bee com- 
mitted by the Predecessor of an Infant King, during his minority, 
tho whole Administration of his Kingdorae. In which case, every 
* Acts 19. 40 
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Subject is so far obliged to obedience, as the Ordinances ho shall 
make, and the commands he shall give be in the Kings name, and 
not inconsistent witii his Soveraigne Power. Of a part, or Province; 
as when either a Monarch, or a Soveraign Assembly, shall give the 
generall charge thereof to a Covornour, Lieutenant, Pr.cftvt or 
\'ice-Roy: And in this case also, every one of that Province, is 
obliged to all he shall doe m the name of the Soveraign. and that 
not incompatible, with the Sovoraigns Right For sucii Protectors, 
\ice-Roys, and Governors, have no other right, hut wiiat dcpcMuls 
on the Soveraigns Will, and no Commission tliat can he given them, 
can be interpreted for a Declaration of tlie will to Iransfcrro tlie 
Soveraignty, without exprosse and perspicuous w'orda to that 
purpose. And this kind of IMbliquo Ministers rcsemlikih the 
Nerves, and Tendons that move thesevorall limbs of a body naturall. 

Others have spcciall Administration; that is to say, cliarges of 
some spcciall businc^se, either at homo, or abroad: As at liomc; 
First, for the Oeconomy of a Common -w'OAlth, They that have 
Authority concerning the Treasure, as Tributes, Impositions, Rents, 
Fines, or whatsoever pubhque rcvimnc, to collect, receive, issue, or 
take the Accounts thereof, are Pubhque Ministers: Ministers, 
because they serve the Person Rejircsentative, and can doe nothing 
against liis C/ommand, nor wnthout his Authority: Jiiblique, because 
they serve him m his Politicall Capacity. 

iSecondly, they that have Authority concerning the Miliiia; to 
have the custody of Amies, Forte, Ports; to Levy, Pay, or Conduct 
tSouldicrs; or to provide for any necessary thing for the use of war, 
either by Land or Sea, are pubhque Mimstors. Jhit a Souldicr 
without Command, though he fight for the Common-wi'alth, doi;s 
not therefore represent the Person of it; because there is none to 
represent it to. For every one that hath command, represents it to 
them only w horn he commandeth. 

They also that have authority to teach, or to enable oliicrs to 
teach the people their duty to the Soveraign Power, and instruct 
them in the know ledge of what is just, and unjust, thereby to render 
them more apt to live in godhnesse, and in peace amongst themselveH 
and resist the publique enemy, are Publiquo Ministers: Ministers, 
in that they doe it not by their own Authority, but by anothers; 
and Publique, because they doe it (or should doe it) by no Authority, 
but that of the Soveraign. The Monarch, or the Soveraign Assembly 
only hath immediate Authority from God, to teach and instruct 
the people; and no man but the Soveraign, roceiveth his power 
Dei graltd simply; that is to say, from the favour of none but God: 
All other, receive theirs from the favour and providence of God, 
and their St^veraigns; as in a Monarchy Dei gtaiid d; Regis; or 
Dei providentid d voluntaie Regis. 

Tlicy also to whom Jurisdiction Is given, are Publique Ministers. 
For in their Scats of Justice they represent the person of the Sovo- 
raign; and their Sentence, is his Sentence; For (as hath been before 
declared) all Judicature is essentially annexed to the Soveraignty; 
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ard therefore all other Jud^^es are but Ministers of him, or them 
that have the wSovcruign Power. And as Controversies are of two 
sorts, namely of Fact and of Latv; so are Judgements, some of 
Fact, some of Law: And consequently in the same controversie, 
tlierc may be two Judges, one of Fact, another of Law. 

And in both these controversies, there may arise a controversie 
between the i>arty Judged, and the Judge; which because they be 
both Subjects to the Soveraign, ought in Equity to be Judged by 
men agreed on by consent of both; for no man can bo Judge in his 
own cause. Put the Soveraign Is already agiced on for Judge by 
them both, and is therefore eitlier to hoaro the Cause, and determine 
it himself, or appoint for Judge such as they .shall both agree on. 
And this agreement is then understood to be made between them 
divers wayes; as first, if the Defendant bo allowed to except against 
such of his Judges, whose interest maketh him suspect them, (for 
as to the Complaynant ho hath already chosen hts own Judge,) 
those which ho excepteth not against, are Judges he himself agrees 
on. Secondly, if he appcalo to any other Judge, he can appealo 
no fuither; for his ap[)eale is his choice. Thirdly, if he appealo 
to the Soveraign himself, and he by himself, or by Delegates which 
the parties shall agree on, give Sentence; that Sentence is finall: 
for the Defendant is Judged by his own Judges, that is to say, by 
himsi'lf. 

These properties of just and rationall Judicature considered, I 
cannot forbeare to observe the excellent constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, establisiied both for Common, and also for Publique 
Pleas in EngUind, Bv Common Pleas, I meane those, where both 
the Complaynant and Defendant are Subjects: and by Publique, 
(which are also called Pleas of the Crown) those, where the Com- 
playnant is the Soveraign. For whcrca.s there were two orders of 
men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons; The Lords had 
this PrivileKlge, to have for Judges in all Capitall crimes, none but 
Lords; and of them, as many os w’ould be present; which being 
ever aoknowloilgtHl as a Piivilcdge of favour, their Judges were 
none but such as they had tliemsclves desired. And in all contro- 
versies, every Subject (as also in civill controvcr.sies the lA)rds) 
had for Judges, men of the Country where the matter in controversie 
lay; against which he might make his exceptions, till at lu^t twelve 
men without exeejilion being agieod on, they were Judge^^l by those 
twelve. So that having his own Judges, there could be nothmg 
allcdgcd by the party, w by the sentence should not be finall. These 
publique persons, with Authority from the Soveraign Power, either 
to Instruct, or Judge the people, are such memhers of the Coramon- 
wealtli, as may fitly bo compared to the organs of Voice in a Body 
uatiirall. 

Publique Ministers are also all those, that have Authority from 
the Soveraign, to procure the Execution of Judgements given; 
U> publish the Soveraigns Commands; to suppresse Tumults; to 
apprehend, and imprison Malefactors; and other acts tending 
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to the conservation of tho Peace. For every act they doe by such 
Authority, is the ax^t of tlie Common-wealth; and their service, 
answerable to that of the Hands, in a Bodie luilurall. 

Publique Ministers abroad, are those that represent the Person 
of their own Sovcraign, to forraign States. Siieli arc Amliassadvirs, 
Messengers, Agents, an<l Heralds, sent by publKjuo Autli(»ntio, and 
on publique Businesse. 

But such as are sent by Authoritie only of some private 
partie of a troubled Stato, though they be rt^ceivixl, aie neitlier 
Publique, nor Private Mim^ers of the Common-wealth, be^'auso 
none of tlieir action.s have tin* Ounmon-wcallh for Author. Like- 
w'ise, an Ambassador sent from a Prince, to congratulate, condole, 
or to assist, at a solemnity, thoiigli the Authority ho Ihibhque; yet 
because tho busines.se is Pnvate, and belonging to liim in his naturall 
capacity; la a Piivat(‘ peison Alst) if a man t>i> sent into another 
C(>untry, Bccrotly to explore tlieir counsel, and strength, though 
both the Authority, and tli(‘ Busine.sse bo Jhihhque, yet because 
there is none to take notice of any Person in him, but Ins own; 
ho is but a Private Minister; but yet a Minister of the Common- 
w'calth; and may be comparc<l to an ICyo in the Body naturall. 
And those that arc appointed to receive tho Petitions or other infor- 
mations of tho PcKiple, and arc as it were the publique Hare, are 
Publique Ministers, and represent their Soveraign in tliat otii(‘0 

Neither a Counsellor (nor a Councell of State, if wo consider it 
W’ith no Authority of Judicature or Command, but only of giving 
.Advice to tho Soveraign rvhen it is required, «)r of ofTering it tvhen it 
IS not required, is a l^uhlupic Person For tho Advice is addrossod 
to tho Soveraign only, wdioso person cannot in his own j)reHen('e, 
be represented to him, by another. Jtut a Body of Counsel Ions, are 
nev’^er without some other Authority, eillier of Judicature, or of 
immediate Administration: As in a'Monarchy, they represent the 
.Monarch, in delivering his Ojmmands to the Publique Mimsters: 
In a Democracy, tlio Councell, or Senate propounds tlie Result cj 
their deliberations to the people, as a Oiunccll; but when 
they appoint Judges, or heare Causes, or give Audience to Ambas- 
sadors, it is in the quality of a Minister of the Peofde: And m an 
Aristocracy tho (xmncell of State is the Soveraign Assembly it 
self; and gives counscll to none but themselves. 
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CHAR XXIV 

0/ the Nu'frition, and Procreation of a Common-wealth 

The Nutrition of a Common-wealth consisteth, in the Plenty^ 
and Duitnbution of MalcriaU conducing to Life; In Concoction, or 
Preparation-, and (when concocted) in the Conveyance of it, by 
convenient conduitn, to the Piibhquo use. 

Ab for the Plenty of Matter, it la a thing limited by Nature, to 
those Commodities, which from (the two bre^ists of our common 
Mother) I^and, and Sea, God usually cither fieely givelh, or for 
labour flolleth to man-kind. 

For the Matter of this Nutriment, consisting in Animals, Vegetals, 
and Minerals, God hath fretdy layd them before us, in or ncer to the 
face of the Earth; bo aa there needeth no more but the labour, and 
industry of receiving them. Insomuch as Plenty dependoth (next 
to Gods favour) mccrly on the labour and industry of men 

Thia Matter, commonly called Commodities, is partly Native, 
and partly Porranjn: Native, that which is to be had within 
the Territory of the Common- wealth: Forraiyn, that which lb 
imported from without. And because there is no Territory 
under the Dominion of one Common-wealth, (cice[)t it be of very 
vast extent,) that produceth all thmgB needfull for the maintenance, 
and motion of the whole Body; and few that produce not eoraething 
more than necessary; the supcrtluous commodities to be hod within, 
become no more supcrtluous, but 8iif)ply these wants at homo, by 
importation of that which may be had abroad, either by Exchange, 
or by just Warre, or by Labour: for a mans Labour also is a com- 
modity exchangeable for benefit, aa well as any other thing: And 
there have been Common-wealths that having no more Territory, 
than hatli served them for habitation, have neverthelcssc, not onely 
maiiitame<l, but also eiicreased their Power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by eeiling the Mani- 
facturea, whereof the Materials were brouglit in from other places. 

The Distribution of the Materials of this Nourishment, is the 
constitution of Mine, and 7'hme, and IPs, tlint is to say, in one 
word Propriety-, and bclongcth in all kinds of Common- wealth to 
the Soveraign Power. For where there is no Common* wealth, there 
ia (a« hath been adready shewn) a perpetual! warre of every man 
against his neighbour; And therefore every thing is his that getteth 
it, and kccj>eth it by force; which is neitlier Propriety, nor 
Community i but Uncertainty. Which is so evident, that even 
Cicero, (a passionate defender of Liberty,) in a publique pleading, 
attribiiteth all Propriety to the Law Civil, Lei the Cimll Law, saith 
he, be once abandoned, or but negligently guarded, (no< ic day oppressed,) 
and there is nothing, that any man can be sure to receive from his 
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A?icestor, or leave to hts Children And again; Take aunt/ the Civill 
LaWf and no man knows what is his otcn, and what aJiothrr mans. 
Seeing therefore the Introduction of Propriety ia an effect of 
Comraon-'wealth ; which can do nothing but by the Person that 
Represents it, it is the act oncly of the Soveraign; and et>nsis(eth 
in tho Lawes, which none can make that have not the Soveraign 
Power. And this they well knew of old, who called that 
(that is to say, Distribution^) \shich wo call Law*; and defined Justice, 
by dish ihuting to every man his own. 

In this Distribution, tho First Law, is for Division of tho I.and 
it selfo: wherein the Soveraign assigneth to every man a portion, 
according as he, and not according as any Subject, or any nunibiT 
of them, shall judge agreeable to Equity, and tho Common Cood. 
The Children of Israel, were a 0>mmon-wcalth in the WildcrnesHO; 
but W’anted tlio commodities of the Earth, till they were masters 
of the Land of Promise; which afterw'ard \ea8 divided amongst 
them, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion of Klvazar 
the Priest, and Joshua their Chnerall: who when there were twelve 
Tribes, making them thirteen by subdivision of the 'Tribe of Joseph', 
made nevcrthelcsso but twelve portions of the I^nd; and ordained 
for the Tribe of Ltvi no land; but assigned them tho tenth part of 
the whole fruits; which division was therefore Arbitrary. And 
though a People comming into possession of a I^and by warre, do 
not alwaies ertermmate the antient Inhabitants, (as did tho Jewes,) 
but leave to many, or most, or all of them their estates; yet it is 
manifest they hold them afterwards, os of the Victors distribution; 
as the people of England held all theirs of William Uio Conquerour. 

From whence wo may collect, that tho propriety which a subject 
hath in his land'^, consisteth in a right to oxcludo all other subjectH 
from the use of them; and not to exclude their Soveraign, bo it an 
Assembly, or a Monarch. For seeing the Soveraign, that is to say, 
the Common-wealth (whoso Person he repreeenteth,) is understood 
to do nothing but in order to the common Peace and Security, this 
Distribution of lands, Ls to bo undcratwl as done in order to the 
same: And consequently, whatsoever Distribution ho shall make 
in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the will of every subject, that 
committed his Peace, and safety to his discretion, and conscience; 
and therefore by the will of every one of them, is to be reputed 
voyd. It is true, that a Soveraign Monarch, or tho greater 
part of a Soveraign Asf^embly, may ordain the doing of many things 
in pursuit of their Pasbions, contrary to their own consciences, which 
is a breach of tnist, and of the Law of Nature; but this is not enough 
to authonse any subject, either to make warre upon, or so much as 
to accuse of Injustice, or any wav to speak oviil of tlicir Soveraign; 
because they have authonsixl all his actions, and in bestowing the 
Soveraign Power, made them their own. But in what caaee the 
Commands of Soveraigns are contrary to Equity, and the Law of 
Nature, is to be considered hereafter in another place. 

In the Distribution of land, the Common- wealth it sclfe, may be 
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conceived to have a portion, and possesse, and improve the same by 
their Hepreaentative; and that such portion may be made sufficient, 
to susteine the whole ex pence to the common Peace, and defence 
necessarily required: Which were very true if there could be any 
Representative conceived free from humane passions, and infirmities. 
But the nature of men being as it is, the setting forth of Pubhque 
r^nd, or of any certaino Revenue for the Common-wealth, is in 
vaine; and tendeth to the dissolution of Government, and to the 
condition of mcere Nature, and War, as soon as ever the Soveraign 
Power falletli into the hands of a Monarch, or of an Assembly, that 
are eitluT too negligent of mony, or too hazardous m engaging the 
puliliquo stock, into a long, or costly war. Common-wc^ilths can 
endure no Diet: For seeing their expcnce is not limited by their 
own appetite, but by externall Accidents, and the appetites of their 
neighbours, the Publique Riches cannot bo limited by other limits, 
than those winch the emergent occasions shall require. And 
whereas in Kmjlarul, there were by the Conquerour, divers Lands 
lesorved bo his own use, (besides Forrests, and Chases, either for 
his recreation, or for preservation of Woods,) and divers services 
reserved on the Land he gave his Subjects; yet it seems they were 
not reserved for his Maintenance in his Publique but m his Naturall 
capacity: For he, and his Successors did for all that, lay Arbitrary 
Paxes on all Subjects Land, when they judged it necessary. Or if 
those publique J^aiids, and Services, were ordained as a sufficient 
maintenaneo of the Common-w^caltli, it wavs contrary to the scope 
of the Instifution; being (as it appeared by those ensuing Taxes) 
insufficient, and (as it appetites by the late small Revenue of the 
CTown) Subject to Alienation, and Diminution. It is therefore in 
value, to as.sign a poitioii to the Common -wealth; which may sell, 
or give it away; and duos sell, and give it away wlicn tis done by 
their Representative, 

As the Distribution of Lands at home; so also to assigne in what 
places, and for wLat commodities, the Subject shall trafiique abroad, 
belongcth to the Soveraign. For if it did belong to private persona 
to use their own disci et ion therem, some of them w'ould bee drawn 
for game, both to funnsh the enemy wdth means to hurt the Common- 
w’oalth, and hurt it themselves, by importing such things, as pleasing 
mens ajipetitos, bo nov ei thelosso noxious, or at least unprofitable 
to them. And therefore it belongcth to tlio Common-wealth, 
(that Is, to the Soveraign only,) to approve, or disapprove both of the 
places, and matter of forraign Trafiique. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the Sustentation of a Common- 
wealth, Uiat every man have a propriety in a portion of Land, or 
in some few commodities, or a naturall property m some useful! 
art, and there is no art in the world, but is necessary either for the 
being, or well being almost of every particular man; it is necee8arj% 
that men distribute that which they can sjvare, and transfeire their 
propriety tlierein, mutually one to another, by exchange, and 
mutuall contract. And therefore it belongeth to the Common- 
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\\ ealth, (that is to say, to the iSoveraij^n,) to appoint in wliat manner, 
all kinds of contract between Subjects, (os buying, selling, exchang- 
ing, borrowing, lending, letting, and taking to lure.) are to boo 
made; and by what words, and signes they shall be understood for 
valid. And for the Matter, and Distribution of the Noun>hinenl, 
to the eovcrall Members of the Common-wealth, thus much (eon- 
sidering the modell of the whole woikc) is suflicient. 

By Concoction, I understand the reducing of all commodities, 
which are not presently consumed, but reserved for Nourishment in 
time to come, to some thing of equall value, and wuthall so portable, 
as not to hinder the motion of men from place to place; to the end 
a man may have in what place 8oe\er, such Nourishment as the 
place alTordeth. And the is nothing elbo but Gold, and iSilver, and 
Mony. For Gold and Silver, being (as it happens) almost in all 
Countries of the w'orUl highly valued, is a commodious measure 
of the value of all things else between Nations; and Mony (of what 
matter soever coynwl by the Soveraign of a (Vmimon-wealth,) 
is a sufficient measure of the value of all things else, between the 
Subjects of that Common-we^ilth. By the means of which measures, 
all conimoditic.s, Moveable, and Immoveablo, are miwle to ac'oom- 
pany a man, to all jilaecs of Ins resort, within and without the place 
of his ordinar}^ rciadencc; and the same passeth from Man to Man, 
within the Common-W'calth; and goes round about, Nourishing 
(as it passoth) every part iliereof; In so much as this Qmcoction, is 
as it were the ^Sanguification of the Common-w'caltli : For naturall 
Bloud is in like manner made of the fruits of the lOarth; and cir- 
culating, nourislieth by the way, every Member of the Body of 
Man. 

And because Silver and Gold, have their value from the matter 
it solfe; they have first this privilege, that the value of them cannot 
bo altered by the power of one, nor of a few Common- wealtlis; as 
being a common measure of the commodities of all jilaees. But 
base Mony, may easily bo enliansed, or abaswJ. Secondly, they 
have the jirivil^ge to make Common-wealths move, and stretch 
out their armes, when necil is, into forraign Countries; and Bupjtly, 
not only private Subjects that travell, but also whole Armies with 
Provision. But that Coyne, which is not considerable for the 
Matter, but for the Stamp of the place, being unable to endure 
change of ayr, hath it^ effect at homo only; where also it is subjwt 
to the change of I^ws, and tlierchy to have the value dimimshod, to 
the prejudice many times of tho.se that have it. 

The Conduits, and VVayes by w’hich it Is conveyed to the 
Publique use, are of two sorts; One, that Conveyeth it to the 
Publiquo Coffers; The other, tliat Issueth the same out againo for 
publique payments. Of the first sort, are Collectors, Receivers, and 
Treasurers; of the second are the Treasurers againe, and the Officers 
appointed for payment of severall publique or private Ministers. 
And in this also, the Artificial! Man mamtains his resemblance 
wdth the Naturall ; whose Veins receiving the Bloud from the aeverall 
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Parts of the Body, carry it to the Heart; where being made Vitall, 
the Heart by the Arteries sends it out again, to enliven, and enable 
for motion all the Members of the same. 

The Procreation, or Children of a Common-wealth, are those we 
call Plantations, or Colonies; which are numbers of men sent out 
from the Common-wealth, under a Conductor, or Govemour, to 
inhabit a Porraign Country, either formerly voyd of Inhabitants, or 
made voyd then, by warro. And when a Colony is soiled, they are 
either a Common-wealth of themselves, discharged of their subjec- 
tion to thcMF Soveraign that sent them, (os hath been done by many 
Common -wealths of antient time,) in which case the Common-wealth 
from -which they went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother, and 
requires no more of them, then Fathers require of the Children, 
whom tliey emancipate, and make free from their domestique 
government, -which is Honour, and Friendship; or else they remain 
united to the Metropohs, as were the Colonies of the people of 
Horne; and then they are no Common-wealths themselves, but 
Provinces, and parts of the Common-wealth that sent them. So 
that the Right of Colonies (saving Honour, and League with their 
Metropolis,) dependeth wholly on their Licence, or Letters, by which 
their Soveraign authorised them to Plant. 


CHAP. XXV 
Of CoUNSELL 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things, by the 
ordinary and mconstant use of words, appeareth hi nothing more, 
than in the confusion of (Xiunselfl, and Commands, arising from the 
Imperative maimer of speaking in them both, and in many other 
occasions besides. For the words Doe this, are the words not onely 
of him that Commandeth; but also of him that givoth Couiisell; 
and of him that Exhort cth; and yet there are but few, that see not, 
that these are very dillorent things; or that cannot distinguish 
between them, when they perceive who it is that speoketh, and to 
whom tiie Speech is direoted, and upon what occabion. But finding 
those phrases m mens writings, and being not able, or not walling 
to enter into a consideration of the curciinistancoa, they mistake 
Bomet lines the Precepts of Counsellours, for the Precepts of them 
tliat Command; and sometimes the contrary; according as it best 
agrooth with the concluBions they would uiferre, or the actions they 
approve. To avoyd which miatokos, and render to those termes 
of CJommanding, Counselling, and Exhorting, their proper and 
distinct significations, I define them thus. 

Command is wheire a man saitli. Doe this, or Doe not this, without 
expecting other reason than the Will of him that sayee it From 
this it followeth manifestly, that he that Commandeth, pretendeth 
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thereby his own T^cneQt: For the reason of his CV>inraand la his own | 
Will onely, and the proper object of every mans Will, is some Good 
to himselfe. 

CouNSELL, ia whore a man saith, Dof, or Doc not ihi.'t, and deduceth 
his reasons from the benefit that arnvclh by it to him to whom he 
saith it. And from tins it is evident, that ho tliat givelh Counaell, 
pretendeth onely (whatsoever ho intondeth) the good of him, to 
whom he givelh it. 

Tlierefore between Counsell and Command, one groat difference 
is, that Command is directed to a mans own benefit; and Counsell 
to the benefit of another man. And from tins ariseth another 
ditTcrcnce, that a man may bo obliged to do what he la Commanded; 
as when he hath convenanted to obey: lJut he cannot bo obligivi 
to do as he is Counselh'd, because the hurt of not following it, is his 
own; or if he should oovisiant to follow it, tluui is the Counsell 
turned into the nature of a Command A third difforenco between 
them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another mane 
Counsell; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to bimselfe: 
but to demand right to Counsell another, argues a will to know his 
dc‘<ignes, or to gain some other Good to himselfe, which (as 1 said 
before) is of every mans will the proper object 

This also is incident to the nature of Qninsell; that whatsoever 
it be, he that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse, or punish it: For 
to ask Counscll of another, i.s to permit him to give Buch CounHcll 
as he Bhall think best, And consequently, ho tliat giveth counsell 
to his Soveraign, (whether a Monarch, or an Assembly) wdien ho 
asketh it, cannot in equity be punished for it, w'hcthor the same bn 
conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it be to the 
Proposition in debate. For if the sense of the Assembly can bo 
taken notice of, before the Debate bo ended, they should neither 
ask, nor take any further Counsell; For the Sense of the Assembly, 
is the Re.solution of the Debate, and End of all Deliberation. And 
Generally he that demandeth Couasell, Is Author of it; and therefore 
cannot punish it; and what the Soveraign cannot, no man else can. 
But if one Subject giveth Counsell to another, to do any thing 
contrary to the I^wes, whether that Counsell proceed from ovill 
intention, or from ignorance onely, it is punUliablo by the Common- 
wealth; because ignorance of the Law, is no good excuse, where 
every man is bound to take notice of the Lawos to which ho is 
subject. 

Exhortation, and Dehortation, is Counsell, accompanied with 
fiignoa in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followe(J; 
or to flay it more briefly, Coumdl vehemently pressed. For he that 
Exhortetb, doth not deduce the consequences of what he adviseth 
to be done, and tye himselfe therein to the rigour of true reasoning; 
but encourages him he Counsclleth, to Action : As ho that Dehorteth, 
deterreth him from it. And therefore they have in their flpeechee, 
a regard to the common Passions, and opinions of men, in ueducing 
their reasons; and make use of SimUitudes, Metaphors, Examples, 
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and other tooles of Oratory, to perswade their Hearers of the Utility, 
Honour, or Justice of following? their advise. 

. From whence may be inferred, First, that Exhortation and 
Dehortation, is directed to the Good of him that giveth the Counsell, 
not of him that asketh it, which is contrary to the duty of a Counsel- 
lour; who (by the definition of Counsel!) ought to regard, not his 
own benefit, but his whom he adviseth. And that he dirccteth his 
CounHcll to his own benefit, is manifest enough, by the long and 
vehement urging, or by the artificial! giving thereof; which 
being not required of him, and consequently proceeding from 
his own occasions, is directed jmnci[>allv to his own benefit, and 
but accidentanly to the good of him that is Counselled, or not 
at all 

Swondly, that the use of Exhortation and Dehortation lyeth 
onely, vhere a man is to speak to a Multitude; because when the 
Speech is addres.sixl to one, he may interrupt him, and examine 
his reasons more rigorously, than can bo done in a Multitude; which 
are too many to enter into Dispute, and Dialogue with him that 
8[)oakc<h indilTerently to them all at once. 

^riindly, that they that Exhort and Dchort, where tlioy are 
requiied to give Counsell, are corrujit Counscllours, and trs it weie 
bribed by their own interest. For though the Counsell they give 
bo never so good ; yet ho that gives it, is no more a good Ckainsellour, 
than ho tliat giveth a Just Sentence for a reward, is a Just Judge 
But where a man may lawfully Command, as a Fat her in his Family, 
or a Leader in an Array, his Exhortations and Dehortalions, are 
not onely lawdull, but also necessary, and laudable: But then 
they are no more Counsclls, but Commands; which when they aie 
f(jr Exi'oution of souro labour; sometimes necessity, and alwayes 
humanity roquireth to be sw'cetned m the delivery, by encourage- 
ment, and in the tune and phrase of Counsell, rather then in liarsher 
language of Command. 

Examples of iho difference between Command and Couiibell, 
w'o may take from the formes of Sjiceoh that exproase them in Holy 
Scripture. Have no other Gods but me ; Make to thy selfe no graven 
Image ; Take not Gods name tn rxiin ; Sanciifie the Sabbath ; Honour 
thy Parents ; Kill not ; Steak not, Sac nro Commands; because the 
reason for which we are to obey them, is drawn from the wall of 
God our King, wliom we uro obliged to obey. But these words, 
Sell all thou lutst : give xt to the ]xx>re ; and follow me^ are Counseil; 
because the reason for which we ore to do so, is drawm from our own 
benefit; which is this, that we shall have Treasure in Heaven. 
J'heso words, Go vilo the Village over against vou, and you shall find 
an A5.se tyed, and her Colt : loose her^ and bring her to me, are a 
Command: for the reason of their fact is drawn from the will of 
their Master: but these words, Repent, and be Baptized in the Name 
of Jesus, are Counsell; because the reason why we should so do, 
tendeth not to any benefit of God Almighty, who shall still be King 
in what manner soever wo rebell; but of our selves, who have no 
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other means of avoyding the punishment hanging over us for our 
sins. 

As the difference of Counsell from Command, liath been ncns^ 
deduced from the nature of Counsell, consisting in a deducing of the 
benefit, or hurt that may arise to him that is to be Counselkvl, by the 
necessary or probable consequences of the action lie propoundeth; 
so may also the differences between apt, and xnfpl ('ounscllours be 
derived from the same. For Experience, being but ^Icmory of tlie 
consequences of like actions formerly obser\ed, and Counsell but 
the Speech whereby that experience ity made known to another; 
the Vertues, and Defects of Counsell, are the siime witli the Verlue,s, 
and Defects Intellectuall: And to the IVison of a (Vimmon-woalth, 
his Counsellours servo him m the place of Memory, and MenUill 
Discourse. But with this resemblance of the Common •■wealth, to a 
naturall man, there Ls one dissimilitude joyned, of great iinportjiuce; 
which IS, that a naturall man receiveih his exjiciiencc, from the 
naturall objects of sense, which work upon him without jiassion, or 
interest of their owm; whereas they that give Counsell to the 
Representative person of a Common-wealth, mav have, and have 
often their particular ends, and jxxsHions, that render their (^ouimellM 
alwayes 8 uspocte<l, and many times unfuithfull And therefore we 
may set down for the first condition of a good Counsollmir, That 
his Ends, and Interest, be not xnconsx.dod with (hr Ends and Inftrc.sl 
of him he Counselleth. 

' Secondly, Because tlie office of a Coiinsollour, when an acdioii 
comes into dehlieration, is to make manifest the consequences of it, 
in such manner, os ho tliat is C'ounselled may be truly and evidently 
informed; he ought to propound his advise, in such fornu^ of speech, 
08 may make the truth most evidently appear; that is to say, witli 
08 firmo ratiocination, as significant and proper language, and as 
briefly, as the evidence wall jicrmit. And therefore rash, and 
uiievideni Inferences; (such iis are fetche<l oncly from Examnles, 
or authority of Books, and arc not arguments of what is good, or 
evill, but witnesses of fa(*t, or of opinion,) obscure, 0071 fused, and 
ambiguous Expressions, also all metaphor tcall Speeches, tending to 
the stirring up of Passion, (because such reasoning, and such expres- 
sions, are usefull onely to deceive, or to lead him Counsell towards 
other ends than his own) are repugnant to the Office of a Couiisrllour. 

Thirdly, Because the Ability of Counselling prociMxJeth fnjm 
Experience, and long study; and no man is presumed to liavo 
experience in all those things that to the Adrninistratain of a great 
Common-wealth are necessary to be known, No man is presumed to 
be a good Counsellour, but in such Businesse, as he hath not oncly 
been much versed in, but hath also much meditated on, and considered. 
For seeing the businesse of a Common- wealth is this, to preserve 
the people in Peace at home, and defend them against forraign 
Invasion, we shall find, it requires great knowledge of the disposition 
of Man-kind, of the Rights of Government, and of the nature of 
Equity, Law, Justice, and Honour, not to bo attainfxJ without 
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Btutly; And of tho Strength, Commodities, Places both of their 
own Country, and their Neighbours; as also of the inclinations, and 
designers of all Nations that may any way annoy them. And this 
Ls not attained to, without much experience. Of which things, not 
onely the whole summe, but every one of the particulars requires 
tho age, and ol)ricrvation of a man in years, and of more than 
ordin.irv study. The wit required for Counsel, as I have said 
before (Chap. S.) is Judgement. And the differences of men in 
that point come from different education, of some to one kind of 
study, or busincsse, and of others to another. Wiien for tlie doing 
of liny thing, lliero be Infallible rules, (as in Engines, and Edifices, 
the rules of Ceornetry,) all the experience of the world cannot 
equal his O)unsoll, that has learnt, or found out tho Kule. And 
when there is no such Rule, ho that hath most experience in that 
particular kind of biisinesse, has therein tho best Judgement, and 
IS I ho best Counscllour, 

Fourthly, to be able to give Counsell to a Common-wealth, ia 
a businesso that hath reference to another Common-wealth, It 
is necessary to he acquainted with the IntdhgenceSy and Letters that 
come from thence, and with all the records of Treaties, and other 
hansacAions of State between thorn; winch none can doe, but such 
os the Representative shall think fit. By which we may see, that 
they wiio are not called to Counsell, can have no good Cuunsell 
in such case^ to obtnide. 

Fifthly, Supposing tho number of Counsellors equall, a man is 
better Counselled by hearing them apart, then in an Assembly; 
and that for many causes. First, in hearing them apart, you have 
tho advice of every man; but in an Assembly many of them deliver 
their advise with I, or No, or with their hands, or feet, not moved 
by their own sense, but by tho eloquence of another, or for fearo of 
displeasing some that have spoken, or tho wiiole Assembly, by 
contradiction; or for fearo of appearing duller in apprehension, 
than those that have apjilauded the contrary opinion. Secondly, 
in an Assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whoso 
interests are contrary to that of tlie Publique; and these their 
Intcicsts make passionate, and Passion eloquent, and Eloquence 
drawes others into the same advice. For the Passions of men, 
which asunder are moderate, as the heat of one brand; in Assembly 
arc like many brands, that cnflame one another, (especially when 
they blow' one another with Orations) to the setting of the Common- 
wealth on fire, under pretence of Counselling it. Thirdly, in hearing 
every man apart, one may examine (when there is need) the truth, 
or probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of the advise he 
gives, by frequent interruptions, and objections; w’hich cannot bo 
done in an Assembly, where (in every difiicult question) a man is 
rather iw^tonicrl, and dazled wnth tho variety of discourse upon it, 
than infoimcd of the course ho ought to taka Besides, there 
cannot bo an Assembly of many, called together for advice, wherein 
there be not some, that have the ambition to be thought eloquent, 
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and also learned in the Politiques; and j:i\c not their advice with 
care of the bu'^ine-sse propounded, but of the applaube of tlieir 
motly orations, made of the divers colored thrcsls, or shrixls of 
Authors; which is an Impertinence at least, that takes away the 
time of serious Consultation, and in the secret way of 0)ua8ellin<^ 
apart, is easily avoided. Fourthly, m Delibcrationa that ought 
to be kept secret, (whereof there bo many occasioiifl in Publi(|uo 
Businesso,) the Counsclh of many, and especially in Assemblies, 
are dangerous; And therefore great Assemblies are nocossiUited 
to commit such affaires to lessor numbers, and of such perHOUs aa 
arc most versed, and in whoso lidclity they have most coufichMico. 

To conclude, who ia there that so far a[)provos the taking of 
Couneell from a great Assembly of Counscllours, that w'isheth for, 
or would accept of their pains, when there u a (juestion of marrying 
his Children, disposing of his Lands, goveniing his Household, or 
managing his private Estate, especially if there bo amongst them 
Buch os wish not hia prosperity ? A man tlmt doth hia biihinosse 
by the help of many anu prudent Counselloura, with every one 
consulting apart in his proper clement, doc^ it best, as he that usetli 
able Seconds at Tennis play, placed in their proper BUtious. He 
doca next best, that usetli his own Judgement only; os ho that hiis 
no Second at all. But ho that is carried up and down U) his huainobao 
in a framed Counsell, which cannot move but by tlio jilurahty of 
consentmg opinions, the execution W'hcrcof is commonly (out of 
enw, or mterest) retarded by the part diBSontmg, dof‘s it worst of 
all, and hko one that is carried to the baU, though by good BlsyorK 
yet in a ^^dlcele-ba^^ough, or other frame, heavy of it self, and 
retarded also by the inconcurrent judgements, and endeavours of 
them that drive it; and so much the more, os they be more tliat set 
their hands to it ; and most of all, when there is one, or more amongst 
them, that desire to liavo him lose. And though it be true, that 
many eys sec more then one; yet it is not to bo understood of many 
Counseflours; but then only, when the finall Resolution is in one 
man. Otherwise, because many eyes bco the wiino thmg in divers 
lines, and are apt to look asquint towards tluur private benefit; 
they’ that dcsiro not to mlsse their marke, though they look alxmt 
with two eyes, yet they never aym© but wuth one; And therefor© 
no great Popular Common-wealth was ever kept up; but either liy 
a forraign Iwiemy that united them; or by the rej)uUtion of Bomo 
one eminent Man amongst them; or by the secret (^unscll of a 
few; or by the mutuall feare of equall factions; and nrU by t)io 
open Consultations of the Assembly. And ns for very little Comm^m- 
wealths, be they Popular, or Monarchical!, there is no human 
wisdomo can uphold them, longci then the Jcalou.sy lastcth of iiicir 
potent Neighbours, 
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ClfAP. XX\1 
Of Gtvill La WES 

By Civile Lawes, I understand the l^wes, that men are there- 
fore bound to observe, because they are Members, not of this, or 
tliat Common-wealth in particular, but of a Common-wealth. For 
the knowlodpe of particular Lawes belongeth to them, that professe 
the study of the Lawes of their several! Countries; but the know- 
ledge of Civill Law in gcncrall, to any man. The antient Law of 
I\ome was called their Civil Latv, from the word Civxias, which 
bi;.;nifie8 a CVjinmon-wcalth: And those Countries, which having 
been under the Homan Empire, and governed by that Law, rctaine 
still such part thereof as they think tit, call that part the Civill 
Law, to distinguish it from the rest of their own Civill Lawes. But 
that is not it 1 intend to speixk of here; my dcsigne being not to 
shew what is J^w Ik'ic, and there; but what is Law; as Plato, 
Aristotle, Cici’ro, and divers others have done, ^vit}lout taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the Law'. 

And first it is maiiitest, that Law in generall, is not Counsell, but 
Command; nor a (\)mmand of any man to any man, but only of 
him, whose Command is addres.sed to one formeily obliged to obey 
him. And as for Cdvill Law', it addeth only the name of the person 
Commanding, which is Persona Cmtatis, the Person of the Common- 
wen 1 1 h. 

Whicli consideie<l, 1 define Civill Law in this manner Ctvill 
L\w, Js to every Subject, those Rules, which the Common-wealth hath 
Commanded him, by Wuid, Writiiuj, or other sufficient Sign of the 
Will, to make use of, for the Distinction of Right, and Wrong ; that 
is to say, of irhat is contrary, and what t6' not contrary to the Rule. 

In whioli dehnition, there is nothing that is not at first sight 
evident. For every man seeth, that some Lawes are addresvsed to 
all the Subj('cts in generall; some to particular Provinces; some 
to partiiMilar Vocations; and some to particular Men; and are 
tluToforo Lawes, to every oi those to wdiom the Command is directed; 
and to none else. A.s aLo, that Lawas are the Rules of Just, and 
Unjust; nothing being reputed Unjust, that is not contrary to some 
Law, Likewise, that none can make Lawes but the Common- 
weallli : because our Subjection is to tiio Common-wealth only; and 
that Commands, are to be signified by Buflioent Signs; because a 
man knows not otherwise how to obey them. And therefore, 
whatsoever can from this definition b}^ mxiessary consequence be 
deduced, ought to bo acknowledged for truth. Now I deduce from 
it this that followeth. 

1. The Legislator in all Common-wealths, is only the Soveraign, 
be he one Man, m a Monarchy, or one Assembly of men, as in 
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a Democracy or Aristocracy. For the Locidlator, ia he Umt moketh 
the Law. And the Common-wealth only, pnescribes, and com- 
mandeth the observation of those ndea, which \\o call I^aw: 
Therefore the Common-wealth is the Legislator. Ihit tiie Common- 
wealth is no Person, nor has capacity to doe any thing, hut by the 
Representative, (that is, the Soveraign;) and therefore the Soveraign 
is the sole Legislator. For the same retison, none can abrogate a 
Law made, but the Soveraign; because a Liw is not abrogated, 
but by another Law, that forbiddeth it to bo put in execution. 

2. The Soveraign of a Common-wealth, bo it an Assemlily, or 
one Man, is not Subject to the Civill Luves, For having powtT to 
make, and repcale Diwes, he may when ho pleaseth, freo himselfe 
from that subjection, by n, pealing those Lawes that trouble him. 
and making of new; and consequently ho was free before. For ho 
Is free, that can be freo when he will: Nor is it jiossiblo for any 
person to bo bound to himselfe; because he that can bind, can 
release; and therefore ho that ls bound to himselfe onely, ia not 
bound. 

3. When long Use obtaincth the authorily of a l.aw, it is not the 
Length of Time that maketh the Authontv, hut the Will of the 
Soveraign signihed by hrs .‘Silence, (for Silence Ls soinetuiuis an 
argument of Consent;) and it is no longer Law, then the Soveraign 
.shall bo silent therein. And therefore if the Soveraign shall have a 
question of Right grounde<l, not upon his present Will, but upon the 
Lawea, formerly made; the J.(ength t)f Time nlial bring no prejudice 
to his Right; but the question shal bo judged by Kijuity For 
many unjust Actions, and unjust Siuiteucoi, go uncontrollixl a 
longer time, than any man can remember. And our J^wyors 
account 110 Cu8R)mes Law, but such a.s are rc>,'isonable, and that 
evill Cu8tome.s are t-o be abolished: Rut the Judg(‘mcnt of what i? 
reasonable, and of what is to be abolinhod, belongelh to him that 
maketh tho Law, which is the Soveraign Assembly, or Monarch. 

4 Tho I.^w of Nature, and tho Civill T>aw, contain wteh other, 
and are of equall extent For the Lawes of Nature, which coriBist 
m Equity, Justice, Gratitude, and other morall Vertucs on tlieso 
depending, in the condition of meer Nature {a«s I have said before 
in the end of the 15th Cliapter,) are not properly I.awo 8, but qualities 
that duqiose men to peace, and to obedience. When a (Aimmon- 
w^ealth is once settled, then arc they actually l>aw('s. and not before; 
as being then the commands of the Common-wealth; and therefore 
also Civill I^wes; For it is the Soveraign Power that obliges men 
to obey them. For m the differencc.s of j^rivatc imui, to declare, 
what is Equity, wLat is Justice, and what is morall Vertue, and to 
make them binding, there is need of the Ordinances of Soveraign 
Power, and Punishments to be ordained for such as shall break them; 
which Ordinances are therefore part of the Civill I^w. The Law 
of Nature therefore is a part of the Civill Law in all Common-wealths 
of the world. Reciprocally also, the C'lvill Law is a part of 
the Dictates of Nature. For Justice, that ia to say, Perfor- 
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manco of Covenant, and giving to every man his oTvn, is a Dictate 
of the of Nature. But every subject in a Common-wealth, 
hath covenanted to obey tlio Civill Law, (either one with another, 
as when they assemble to make a common Representative, or with 
the Representative it selfo one by one, when subdued by the Sword 
they promise obedience, that they may receive life;) And therefore 
Obedience to the CiviU Law Is part also of the Law of Nature. 
Civill, and Nntiirall Law are not diflcrent kinds, but different parts 
of I^w; whereof one ]>art being written, is called Civill, the other 
unwritten, Naturall. But the Right of Nature, that is, the naturall 
Liberty of man, may by the Civill Law be abridged, and restrained: 
nay, the end of making Lawes, is no other, but such Restraint; 
without the which there cannot possibly be any Peace. And Law 
was brought into the world for nothing else, but to limit the naturall 
liberty of particular men, in such manner, as they might not hurt, 
but assist one another, and joyn together against a common Enemy. 

6 , If the Sovoraign of one Common-wealth, subdue a People 
that have lived under other written Lawes, and afterwards govern 
them by the same Law'es, by which they were governed before; 
yet those Lawes arc the Civdl Lawes of the Victor, and not of the 
Vanquished Common -wealtli. For the Legislator is he, not by whoso 
authority the Law'cs were first made, but by wdiose authority they 
now continue to bo Law'os. And therefore where there be duers 
Provinces, within the Dominion of a Common-wealth, and in those 
Provincas diversity of I.»awes, which commonly are called the 
Customes of each severall Province, w'e are nut to understand that 
such Customes have their force, onely from Length of Time; but 
that they were antiently Lawses written, or otherwise made known, 
for the Constitutions, and Statutes of their Soveraigns; and are now 
I>aw 08, not by vertue of the Pra^soription of time, but by the Consti- 
tutions of their present Soveraigns. But if an unwritten Law, in 
all the Provinces of a Dominion, shall be generally observed, and 
no iniquity appear in the use thereof; that Law' can bo no other 
but a Law of Nature, equally obliging all raan-kuid. 

6 . Seeing then all l>awe 8 , WTitten, and unwritten, have their 
Authority, and force, from the Will of the Common-w'ealth; that 
is to say, from the Will of the Representative; which in a Monarchy 
is the Monarch, and in other Common -wealths the Soveraign 
Assembly; a man may wonder from whence proceed such 
opinions, as are found in the Books of Lawyers of eminence 
in severall Common-wealths, directly, or by consequence making 
the Legislative Power depend on private men, or subordinate Judges. 
As for example, TheU the Common Law, hath no Conirouhr but Out 
Farlameni; w hich is true oncly w’here a Porlament has the Soveraign 
Power, and cannot be assembled, nor dissolved, but by their ovm 
discretion. For if there be a right in any else to diskilve them, 
there Ls a right also to controulo them, and consequently to controulo 
their controuhiigs. And if there be no such nght, then the Con- 
trouler of Lawoa is not Parlamentum, but Rex in Parlametito. And 
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where a Parlament is Soveraign, if it should assemble never so 
many, or so wise men. from tho Countries subject to them, for 
whatsoever cause; yet there is no man will behove, that such an 
Assembly hath thereby acquired to tliemselves a l^egislalive I*o^^e^. 
//em, that the two anus of a Commonwealth, are Faice, and J usttce ; 
the first whereof is in the King ; the other deposited m the hands of 
the Parlament. As if a Common-wealili coiild consist, wlieio the 
Force were in any hand, w'liich Justice had not tho Authority to 
command and govern. 

7. That Law can never be against Reason, our Lawyers aie 
agreed; and that not tho Letter, (that is, every const ruction of it,) 
but that which is according to the Intention of tho Legislator, la 
the Law\ And it is true: but tho doubt Ls, of whoso Reason it is, 
that shall be received for Law. It is not meant of any private 
Reason; for then there w'ould bo os rmich contradiction in the 
Larves, as there ls in tho Schooles; nor yet, (as Sr. Ed. Coke mokes 
it,) an Arlificiall perfection of Reason, gotten by lonj study, ohseivatiun, 
and experience, (as his was.) For it is pobsiblc long study may 
encrease, and confiim erroneous Senienocs: and wheic men build 
on false grounds, the more they build, the greater is the rumo: and 
of those that study, and observe witli equall time, and diligence, the 
reasons and resolutions are, and must remain discordant: and 
therefore it is not that Juns prndeniia, or w'lRcdomo of Bubordiriale 
Judges; hut the Rea.son of this our Artificial! Alan the Common- 
>\ealth, and his 0)mmand, that maketh ].>aw; And the Common- 
wealth hcing in their Representative but one Pcihou, (hero cannot 
easily arise any contradiction in tho Lawes; and when there doth, 
the same Reason is able, by interpretation or alteration, to take 
it away. In all Courts of Justice, tho Soveraign (wlacli is the IVrson 
of the Common-wealth,) is ho that Judgeth: Tho subordinate 
Judge, ouglit to have regard to tho reason, which moved liia 
Soveraign to make such Law, that his Sentonco may be according 
thereunto; which then is his Soveraigns Sentence; otherwise it ia 
his owm, and an unjust one. 

8. From tins, that the Law is a Commnnd, and a Command 
consisteth in declaration, or manifestation of the will of him that 
commandeth, by voyco, wnting, or some other sufficient argument 
of the same, wc may understand, that tlie Ojmmaiid of 1 he Gjinmon- 
wealth, 13 Iviw' onely to those, that have means to tjiko nolico of it. 
Over naturall fooles, children, or mad- men there is no Ijiw, no more 
than over brute beasts; nor are they capable of tho title of just, 
or unjust; because they had never power to make any covenant, 
or to understand the consequences thereof; and consequently never 
took upon them to authorise the actions of any S<^)veraign, on they 
must do that make to themselves a Common-wealth And os 
those from whom Kalure, or Accident hath taken away tho notice 
of all Lawea in general!; so also every man, from whom any accident, 
not proceeding from his owm default, hath taken aw’ay the moans 
to take notice of any particular Law, la excute 1, if he observe it 
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not; And to speak properly, that Law is no Law to liim. It is 
therefore necessary, to consider in this place, what arguments, and 
signes be sufficient for the knowledge of what is the Law; that is 
to saVf what is the will of the Sovoraign, as w^ell in Monarchies, as 
in other formes of government 

And first, if it be a Law that obliges all the Subjects without excep- 
tion, and is not written nor other\viso publish^ in such places as 
they ma take notice thereof, it is a Law of Nature. For whatso- 
ever men are to take knowledge of for Law, not upon other mens 
words, but every one from his own reason, must be such as is agree- 
able to the reason of all men; which no Law can be, but the Law of 
Nature. The l^wes of Nature therefore need not any publishing, 
nor Froclamation ; as being contained in this one Sentence, approved 
by all the world. Do not that to another^ which thou thinkest ujireason- 
able to he done, hy arwther to (hi/ sclfe. 

Secondly, if it be a Law that obliges only some condition of men, 
or one particular man, and be not written, nor published by word, 
then also it is a Law of Nature; and known by the same arguments, 
and signs, that distinguish those in eucli a condition, from other 
Subjects. For whatsoever Law is not written, or some way pub- 
lish^ by him that makes it Law, can he known no way, but by the 
reason of him that is to obey it; and is therefore also a Law not 
only Civill, but Naturall For Example, if the Sovoraign employ a 
Publiquo Mimeter, >Mthout written Ins( ructions what to doe; ho 
is obhgeil to take for Instructions the Dictates of Reason; As if he 
make a Judge, The Judge is to take notice, that his Sentence ought 
to be according to the reason of his Soveraign, which being alwaica 
understood to oe Equity, he is bound to it by the Law of Nature: 
Or if an Ambassador, he is (in all things not conteined in his written 
Instructions) to take for Instruction that wliich Reason dictates to 
be most conducing to liis Soveraigns interest; and so of all other 
Ministers of the Soveraignty, publique and private. All which 
Instructions of naturall Reason may bo comprehended under one 
name of Fidelity; which is a branch of naturall Justice. 

The LaAv of Nature excepted, it bclongeth to the essence of all 
other Lawes, to bo made known, to every man that shall be obliged 
to obey them, either by word, or writing, or some other act, kno\vn 
to proceed from the Soveraign Authority. For the will of another, 
cannot be understood, but by his own word, or act, or by conjecture 
taken from his scope and purpose; which in the person of the 
roiumon wealth, is to bo supposed alwaies consonant to Equity 
and Reason. .\nd in antient time, before letters were in common 
U'le, the l.awes were many times {)ut into verse; that the rude 
pei>plo taking pleasure in singing, or reciting them, might the more 
easily retoino them in memory. And for the same reason Solomon 
adviaeth a man, to bind the'ten Commaudements ' upon his ten 
fingers. And for the Law which Moses gave to the people of Israel 
at renc\^nng of the Covenant,* he biddeth them to teach it their 
' Prov 7. 3. • Deut. ii. 19 
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Children, by discouraging of it both at homo, and upon tho way; 
at going to bed, and at rising from bed; and to write it upon the 
posts, and dores of their houses; and ' to asscinblo the people, 
man, woman, and child, to heare it read. 

Nor is it enough tho Law bo written, and publislmd; but also 
that there bo mamfest signs, that it procccdcth from tho will of tlit'i 
Soveraign. For private men, when they have, or tlmik they have 
force enough to secure their unjust designes, and convoy them safely 
to their ambitious ends, may publish for liawes what they ple.ase, 
without, or agaiiiht tho IvCgi.slativo Authority. TIk'h* is llu'ndoro 
requisite, not only a I^eelaration of tho l>aw, but also suflieient 
signes of the xVuthor, and Authoritv. The Author, or l^^gislat-or 
is supposed in every Conimon-we^ilth to bo c\Klcnt, beenuse he is 
the Soveraign, wlio having been Constitnte<l by tiio consent of every 
one, is supposed by every one bo Bufluacntly known. And 
though tho Ignorance, and security of men bo such, for the most part, 
as that when the memory of the first (’/onstitutioii of tludr Common^ 
weallli is worn out, they doc not consider, hy whose power tliey use 
to be defended against their encmic^, and to liavi' their industi'y 
protected, and to be righted when injury Is done Uicrn; yet boi'miso 
no man that considers, can make (jue.stion of it, no oxcu^o can bo 
derived from the ignorance of where tho Soveraignty is plaee<l. And 
it is a Dictate of Naturall Reason, and consequently an evident 
Law of Nature, that no man ought to weaken tliat jiower, the 
protection whereof he halii him^(*lf dernamhnj, or wittingly leceivi'd 
against others. Therefore of who is Soveraign, no man, hut hy hm 
own fault, (w’hatsoovcr evill men suggest,) can make any doubt. 
The chfliculty consisteUi in tlie evidence of the Authority derived 
from him; Tho removing wliorcof, deptuidetli on tho knowledge 
of tho publique Jtegisters, publi(juo Counsels, publique jMiniHttirs, 
and publique Seales; by wdiich all Law'os are sufTiciently verilied; 
\'^erifycd, I say, not Authorised: for the Verification, is but the 
Testimony and Record; not tho Authority of tlio I/iu; w'hich 
consisleth in the Command of the Soveraign only. 

If therefore a man have a question of injury, dcpiMiding on tho 
Law of Nature; tliat is to say, on common Kcpiity; the Sentence 
of the Judge, that by Ckjmmiflsion hath Autliority to take cognisance 
of such cause.s, is a sufficient Verification of the I^aw"^ of Nature in 
that mdividuall case. For though tho advice of one that prcde.shoth 
tho study of the Law, bo usefull for the avoyding of eonkaition; 
yet it ia but advice: tis tho Judge must tell men what is Law\ 
upon the hearing of tho Controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crime, ui>on a wTitten Daw-, 
every man by recourse to tho Registers, by himself, or othci*s, may 
(if he will) be sufficiently enformed, before ho doe such injury, or 
commit the crime, whither it be an injury, or not: Nay ho ought 
to doe bo: For when a man doubta whether the act he goeth about, 
be just, or injiist; and may informe himself, if ho will; the doing is 
‘ Deut- 31 J2 
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unJawfuIl. In like manner, he that Bupposeth himself injured, in a 
case determined by the tvritten Law, which be may by himself, or 
others see and consider; if he complaine before he consults with the 
I^w, he does unjustly, and bowrayeth a disposition rather to vex 
other men, than to demand liis own right. 

If the question bo of Obedience to a publiqiie Oflicor; To have 
Been his Commisfiion, with the Publique Seale, and heard it read; 
or Id have had the means to be informed of it, if a man would, is a 
fiijfiiciont Vcrdicalion of his Authority. For every man is obliged 
to doe hia best endeavour, to informe himself of all wTitten Lawes, 
that may concerne his o^vn future actions. 

Tlio Legislator known; and the Lawes, either by writing, or by 
the light of Nature, sufiTiciently published; there wanteth yet another 
very materiall circumstance to make them obligatory. For it is 
not the Letter, but the Intendment, or Meaning; that is to say, 
the authentique Intorjirotation of the Law (which is the sense of 
the Legislator,) in which the nature of the Law consisteth; And 
therefore the Interpretation of all Lawes dependeth on the Authority 
Soveraign; and the Interpreters can be none but those, which the 
Soveraign, (to whom only the Subject oweth obedience) shall 
appoint. For else, by the craft of an Interpreter, the Law may bo 
made to beare a sense, contrary to that of the Soveraign; by w^hich 
moans the I ntorpreter becomes the Legislator. 

All Lawes, written, and unwritten, have need of Interpretation. 
Tlie unwritten Law of Nature, though it be easy to such, as without 
partiality, and passion, make use of their naturall reason, and there- 
fore leaves the violaters thereof without excuse; yet considering 
there be very few, perhaps none, that in some cases are not blinded 
by self love, or some other passion, it is now become of all Laws 
the most obscure; and has consequently the neatest need of able 
Interpreters. The written Laws, if they be short, are easily mis- 
interpreted, from the divers significations of a word, or tw'o: if 
long thoj^ be more obscure by the diverse significations of many 
words: in 80 much oa no written Law, delivered m few, or many 
words, can be well understood, without a perfect understanding of 
the finall causes, for which the Law was made; the knowledge of 
which finall causes is in the Legislator. To him therefore there can 
not bo any knot in the I^aw, insoluble; either by finding out the 
ends, to undoe it b}'; or else by making what ends he will, (aa 
Alexander did with his sword in the Glordian knot,) by the Legislative 
power; which no other Interpreter can doe. 

The Interpretation of the Law'es of Nature^ in a Common -wealth, 
dependeth not on the books of Morall Philosophy. The Authonty 
of writerB, without the Authonty of the Common -wealth, maketh 
not their opinions Law, be they never so true. Tlmt which I have 
written in this Treatise, concerning the Morall Vertuee, and of their 
necessity, for the procuring, and maintaining peace, though it bee 
evident Truth, is not therefore presently Law; but because in all 
Common-wealths in the world, it is part of the CiviU Law: For 
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though it be naturally reasonable; yet it is by the Soveraigne 
l*ower that it is Law ; Otherwise, it were a great errour, to call the 
Lawea of Nature unwritten Law; whereof wee see so many \ ulunK\s 
published, and in them so many contradictions of one another, and 

of thembelvos. 

The Interpretation of the Law of Nature, is the iSenteuee of the 
Judge cuiistiluted by the Soyeraign Authority, to heare and deter- 
mine such controversies, as depend thereon; and consistcth in the 
application of the Law to the present case. For in the act of Judi- 
cature, the Judge doth no more but consider, wdiither the demand 
of the party, be consonant to natuiail roamin, and Kcpiily; and the 
Sentence ho giveth, is therefore the Interpretation of the Law of 
Nature; which Interpretation is Authenlapie; not bex^auso it is 
bis private Sentence; but because he givctli it by Autlmnt) of the 
Sovciaign, whereby it becoinexi the Soveraigus Sculcnce, which la 
Law for that time, to the parties pleading 

But because there is no Judge Suhoiduiato, nor SovcTaign, but 
may erre m a Judgement of Equity; if afterward m another like 
case ho find it more consonant to Equity Ui give a contrary Sentence, 
he is obliged t-o doe it. No maiiH error becomes own l.aw; nor 
obliges him to persist m it. Neither (for tlio same reason) bcxiomoe 
it a Law to other Judges, though sworn to follo^^• it For though 
a wrong Sentence given by authority of the Sovcraign, if he know 
and allow it, in such Lawes as ore mutiiblo, be a coast it ut ion of a new 
Law, m cases, m which every little circumstance is the same; yet 
in Lawes immutable, such as are the ].*iiw'C8 of Nature, they are no 
Lawes to the same, or other Judges, m the like cases for ever after. 
Prmces succeed one anotb(*r; and one Judge passetli, another 
commeth; nay, Heaven and Earth shall passe, but not one title 
t)f the Law of Nature shall passe, for it is the Eternall Law of (lod. 
Therefore all the Sentences of precedent Judges that have ever been, 
cannot all together make a I.aw contrary to naturall Ecpnty: Nor 
any Examples of former Judges, can warrant an unrcasonablo 
Sentence, or discharge the prc.scnt Judge of the trouble of studying 
what is Equity (m the case he is to Judge,) from tlxo pnncipioa of his 
own naturall reason. For example sake, 'Tis against the J..aw 
of Nature, To puntsh the IntwcciU; and Innocent is he that 
acquitteth himselfo Judically, and is acknowledged for Innocent 
by the Judge Put the case now, that a man is at cuso<J of a capitall 
crime, and seemg the power and malice of some enemy, and the 
frequent corruption and partiahty of Judges, runneth away fur 
feare of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought to a Icgall 
triaU, and maketh it sufficiently apjjcar, ho was not guilty of the 
crime, and bemg thereof acquitted, is nevcrthelcsse condemned to 
lose his goods; tiiis is a manifest condemnation of the Innocent. 
I say therefore, that there is no place m the world, where this 
can be an interpretation of a Law of Nature, or bo made a Law 
^ the Sentences of precedent Judges, that had done tho same, 
for h© that Judged it first, judged unjustly; and no Injustice 
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can be a pattern of Judgement to succeeding Judges. A written 
Law may forbid innocent men to fly, and they may be punished for 
flying: But that flying for feare of injury, should be taken for 

S resumption of guilt, after a man is already absolved of the crime 
udicially, is contrary to the nature of a Presumption, which hath 
no place after Judgement given. Yet this is set down by a great 
Lawyer for the coniition Law of England. If a man (saith he) that 
is Innocent, be ac-C2ised of Felony, and for feare flycth for the same; 
albeit he jndicially acqiiiiteih himself e of the Felony ; yet if it be found 
that he fled for the Felony, he shall notwithstanding hts Innocency, 
Forfeit all hia goods, chattells, debts, and duties. For as to the 
Forfeiture of them, the Law will admit no 'proof e against the Presump- 
lion in Law, grounded upon his flight. Hero you see, An Innocent 
man. Judicially acquitted, notwithstanding hia Innocency, (when 
no written l^aw forbad him to lly) after his aeqinttall, u]K)n a Pre- 
sumption in Law, condemned to lose all the goods he hath. If the 
Law ground upon his flight a Presumption of the fact, (which was 
Capitall,) the vSontcnce ouglit to have been Capitall: if the Presump- 
tion wore not of the Fact, for what then ought ho to lose his goods? 
This therefore is no ]>aw of England; nor is the condemnation 
grounded upon a Presumption of Law, but upon the Presumption 
of the Jndgi's. It is also against Law, to say that no Proofe 
nhall be admitted against a Jhesumption of f.aw. I'or all Judges, 
Soveraign and subordinate, if they refuse to hearo Proofe, refuse to 
do Justice: for though the Sentence be Just, yet the Judges that 
condemn without hearing the Proofes otTerod, are Unjust Judges, 
and their Ihcsuinption is but Prejudice; which no man ought to 
biing vith him to (ho Scat of Justice, whatsoever prece<lent judge- 
ments, or examjdcH ho shall pretend to follow. Tlicro be other 
things of tins nature, wherein mens Judgements have been perverted, 
by tnisting to IVccedcnt.s: but this is enough to shew, that thougli 
the Sentence of the Judge, bo a Law to the party pleading, yet it is 
no Ivaw to any .ludge, tliat shall succeed him in that Office. 

In like riHinnoi, when question is of the Meaning of written T^awes, 
ho Is not the Interpreter of them that writeth a Commentary upon 
them. For Commentaries are commonly more subject to cavill, 
than the Tc.\t; and therefore need other Commentaries; and so 
there will bo no end of such Interpretation. And therefore unless© 
there bo an Interpreter authorised by the Soveraign, from wliich 
the subordinate Judges are not to recede, the Interpreter can be no 
other than the ordinary Judges, in the same manner, as they are in 
cases of the unwritten Law; and their Sentences are to bo taken 
by them that plead, for I^wes in that particular cose; but not to 
bind other Judges, in like cases to give like judgements. For a 
Judge may erre in the Interpretation even of written Lawes; but 
no errour of a subordinate Judge, can change the Law, which is the 
genorall Sentence of the Soveraigno, 

In written I^awes, men use to make a difference between the 
Letter, and the Sentence of the Law: And when by the Letter, ia 
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meant whatsoever can be gathered from the bare \vords> ’tia wel^ 
distinguished. For the significations of almost all words, are either 
in themselves, or in the metaphoricall use of them, ainbiL^uous; 
and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses; but there 
IS onely one sense of tlio J^w. But if by the Letter, bo meant the 
hterall sense, then the letter, and the Sentence or intention of the 
Law, 18 all one. For the literall sense is that, whieii the Legislator 
intended, sliould by the letter of the Law be signilied, Now the 
Intention of the Legislator is alwayes supjKised lo be l'’quity: For 
it were a great contumely for a Judye to tliink otherwise of the 
Soveraigne. Jle ought therefore, if the Word of the Law doo not 
fully authorise a reasonable Sentence, to sup])ly it with the Law of 
Nature; or if the case be ditbcult, to re.spit Jud^i'inent till he hav<!i 
received more ample authority. For Fxamjile, a written Law 
ordaiiicth, that he which is tin list out of iiis house by force, shall bo 
restored by force: It happens that a man by neuhgence leaves liis 
house empty, and returning is kept out by force, in wlni'li case there 
H no Bpeciall Law ordained It is evident, that this case is contained 
in the same Law; for else there is no lenuvly for liim .it all, which la 
to bo sup}>osed against the Intention of the lyCgislator. Again, the 
word of the Law', commandeth to Judge accoiding to the bA’idenco: 
A man is accu.sod falsly of a fact, W'hich the Judge bjiw himself 
done by another; and not by him that 18 accused lu this CJise 
neither shall the Letter of the Law be followeil to the condemnation 
of the Innocent, nor shall the Judge give Sentence against the 
evidence of the Witnesses; because tin* Letter of the L.-uv is to the 
contrary: but procure of the Soveraign that anoth(T be made Judge, 
and himself Wilncsse So that the incommodity that follow's 
the bare words of a wntten Law, may load liim U) the Intention of 
the I^w', whereby to interpret the same the better; though no 
Incommodity can W'arrant a Sentence against the Law'. For every 
Judge of Right, and Wrong, is not Judge of what is (A)inmodioiiH, 
or Incommodious to the Ccimmun-wealth 

The abilities required in a good Interjircter of tlie Law, that is to 
Bay, in a good Judge, are not the same with those of an Advocate; 
namely the study of the Liwes. For a Judge, as he ought to take 
notice of the Fact, from none but the Witnesses; bo also ho ought 
to take notice of the l>aw, from nothing but the Statutes, and CAin* 
stitutiona of the Soveraign, ailed god m the pleading, <>r declared Uj 
him by some that have authority from the Soveraign Lower to 
declare them; and need not take care before-hand, what hoe shall 
Judge; for it shall bee given him what hee sliaLl say concerning the 
Fact, by Witnesses; and what heo shall say m {sjint of Law, from 
those that shall in tlieir pleadings shew it, and bv authority interpret 
it upon the place. The Lairds of Parlament in En^jland w ore Judges, 
and moat difficult causes have been heard and determined by them ; 
yet few of them were much versed in the study of tlio Lawes, and 
fewer hod made professbion of them: and though they consulted 
with lAiwyera, that were appointed to bo orcbcn' there for that 
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purpose; yot they alone had the authority of giving Sentence. 
In like manner, in tlic ordinary triads of Right, Twelve men of the 
common People, are the Judges, and give Sentence, not onely of the 
Fact, but of the Right; and pronounce simply for the Complaynant, 
or for the Defendant; that is to say, are Judges not onely of the 
Fact, but also of the Right; and in a question of crime, not onely 
determine whether done, or not done; but also whether it be 
Murder, Homicide, Felony, Assault, and the like, which are deter- 
minations of Law: but because they are not supposed to know the 
f>aw of themselves, there is one that hath Authority to onforme 
them of it, in the particular case they are to Judge oL But 3^1 if 
they judge not according to that he tells them, they are not subject 
thereby to any penalty; unlesse it be made appear, they did it 
against their consciences, or had been corrupted by reward. 

The things that make a good Judge, or good Interjireter of the 
liawes, are, first, A right understanding of that principall Law of 
Nature called Equity; which depending not on the reading of other 
mens Writings, but on the goodnasse of a mans own naturall Reason, 
and Meditation, is presumed to bo in those most, that have liad most 
leisure, and had the most inclination to meditate thereon. Secondly, 
Contempt of unnecessary Riches, and Preferments. Thirdly, To be 
afjle in judgement to devest hirtiselfc of all fcare, anger, hatred, hve, 
and compassion. Fourthly, and lastly, Patience to hears ; diligent 
attention tn hearing : and memory to retain, digest and apply what he 
hath heard 

The diherenoo and division of the Lawes, has been made in divers 
manners, according to the different methods, of those men that have 
written of them. For it is a thing that dependeth not on Nature, 
but on the scope of the Writer; and is subservient to every mans 
proper method. In the Institutions of Justinian, we find seven sorts 
of ('ivill Law 03. 1, Tiio Edicts, Constitutions, and Epistles of the 

prince, that is, of the Emperour; because the whole power of the 
petqile w'us in him. Like these, are tlie Proclamations of the Kings 
of England 

2, The Decrees of the whole people of Rome (comprehending tlio 
Senate,) wFcii they w’ore put to the Question by the Senate. These 
W'cre Lawes, at lir.st, by the vertue of the Soveraign Power residing 
in the people; and such of tluaii as by the Emperours were not 
abrogated, remained Lawes by the Autliorit^^ Imj>eriall For all 
Lawes that bind, are understood to be Lawes 1 ) 3 ^ his authority that 
has power to repeale them. Somewhat like to these Lawes, are 
tlie Acts of Parliament in England. 

3, The Decrees of the Common People (excluding the Senate,) 
when tJ^y were put to the question b 3 ' the Tribune of the people. 
For such of them as were not abrogated by the Emperours, remained 
I^wes by the Authority Imperial!. Like to these, were the Orders 
of the House of Commons in England. 

4, Senate consulta, the Orders of the Senate; because when the 
people of Rome grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble 
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them; it was tliought tit by the Emporour, that men should Consult 
the Senate, in stead of the people: And these liavr some mN(*mblanoe 
\^ith the Acts of Counsell. 

5 The Edicts of Prators, and (in some Ca^es) of the .Ktfihn: 
bucli as are the Chiefe Justices in tho Courts of EtvjUind 

G. Responsd Prudentum; which were the Sentences, and Oj^mums 
of those Lawyers, to whom the V^mperour gave Authority to inter j)ret 
the Law% and to ^ive answer to sucli in matter of l.-aw demandtxi 
tlieir advice, which Answ'crs, the Judi^a-s in giving Judgement were 
obliged by tlie Con.^titutions of the Empcroiir to observe: And 
should be like tho EcfiorU of Civses Judged, if other Judged be by 
the Law of England bound t<> observe them. For the Judges of 
the Common l^iw of Knguind, are not projierly Judges, but Juris 
Consulti, of w’liom the Judges, w'ho are either tlie Lords, or 'i’wclve 
men of the Country, arc in point of Law' to ask advice 

7. Also, Unwritten Custornes, (w'hich in tlicir lovn natun’ arc an 
imitation of I^w',) by the lacito consimt of tlie Fmpciour, in case 
they be not contrary to the Law' of Nature, arc vory Lawe.s 

Another division of Lawes, ls into Maturall and Positive, yaiurall 
are those which have been Lawes from all I'^tinnity; and arc calh’d 
not onely Naturally but also Morall Lawc"^; corisishug m the Moral! 
Vertucs, as Justice, Equity, and all habiU of the mind that condiuo 
to Peace, and Chanty; of which I have alrcaily 8]K>lo‘n in tlie 
fourteenth and fifteenth Cliaptors, 

Positive f are those wliicli have not been fioin JCternity, hut liavo 
been made Lawes by the Will of those that have had tlie SoviTaign 
Power over others; and are eitlier written, or made known to men, 
by bome other argument of tlio Will of tlieir Legislator. 

Again, of Positive Law'cs, some are Humane, some Dunne : And 
of Humane jxisitivo law'es, some are Distrd/iUivr, some Peiuil. 
DistribnUve are those that determine tho Rights (J tlie Subjects, 
declaring to every man what it is, by whicli ho acquircth and holdeth 
a propriety in lands, or goods, and a right or liberty of action: and 
those sj)cak to all tho Subjects. Penal aro tlioso, which declare, 
what Penally shall bo inllicted on those tliat violate the Law; and 
5j>eak to the Ministers and Officers ordained for execution. For 
though every one ought to be informed of tho Punishments ordaincaJ 
beforehand for their transgression; nevcrthelesso (he Command is 
not addressed to tho Delinquent, (who cannot l>c supjxiMed will 
faithfully punish himselfe,) but to publiquo MiiiLters appejinted to 
see the Penalty executed. And these Penal I>aw(« arc for the most 
part written together with the Lawca Distributive; and are some- 
times called Judgements. For all Lawes are generall Judgements, 
or Sentences of the Legislator, os also every particular Judgement, 
is a Law to liiin, whose case is Judged. 

Divine Positive Lawes (for Natural) I.»awc5fl being Etornall, and 
Universal!, are all Divine,) are those, which being the Cbmmand- 
meiita of God, (not from all Fitcmity, nor universally addressed to 
ail men, but ouely to a certain people, or to certain persons,) are 
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declared for such, by those wliom God hath authorised to declare 
them. But this Authority of man to declare what be these Positive 
Lawcs of God, how can it be known? God may command a man 
by a siipernaturall way, to deliver Lawes to other men. But 
because it is of the essence of Law, that he who is to be obhged, bo 
assured of the Authority of him that declareth it, which we cannot 
naturally take notice to bo from God, How can a man without super- 
naturall Revelation he assured of the Revelation received by the declarer ^ 
and how can he be bound to obey them ? For the first question, how a 
man can be assured of the Revelation of another, wiliiout a Revela- 
tion particularly to liimselfe, it is evidently impossible: For though 
a man may bo induced to believe such Revelation, from the Miracles 
tliey see him doe, or from seeing the Extraordinary sanctity of his 
life, or fjom seeing the Extraordinary wisedome, or Extraordinary 
fi'lieity of his Actions, all which are marks of God[s] extraordinary 
favour; yet they are not assured evidences of special! Revelation. 
Miracles are Marvellous workes: but tliat which is marvellous to 
one, may not be so to another. Sanctity may be feigned; and the 
visible fcbeitios of this uorld, are most often the vork of God by 
Naturall, and ordinary causes. And therefore no man can infallibly 
know by naturall reason, that anotlier has had a su])ei naturall 
revelation of Cods will; but only a behefe; every one (as the signea 
thereof shall appear greater, or lesser) a firmer, or a weaker belief. 

Hut for the second, how he can be bound to obey tliem; it is not 
so hard Eor if the I-^aw declared, be not against the Law of 
Nature (which is undoubttMjly Gods J^au) and he undertake to obey 
it, he is l)Ound by his ovti act ; bound I say to obey it, but not bound 
to believe it: for mens belief(‘, and intcnour cogitations, are not siib- 
j('et to the commands, but only to the oj)eration of God, ordinary, or 
extraordinaiy. Faith of Supenmturall Law, is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to the same; and not a duty that we exhibite to 
<iod, but a gift V hich God freely giveth to whom he pleaseth; as also 
Fnbelief is not a breach of any of hi.s Lawes; but a rejection of tliem 
all, excej)t the Laws Naturall But this that I say, w ill bo made yet 
edeerer, by the Examples, and Testimonies concerning this point 
in holy JSeripture. The Covenant God made with Ahrahayn (in a 
Supeinatui'all mannei) was thus. This is the Covenant which thou 
shall obsf^rre between Me and Thee and thy Seed after thee. Abrahams 
^ced had not this revelation, nor were yet in being; yet they arc a 
party to the Covenant, and bound to obey what Abraham should 
declare to them for Gods Law ; which they could not be, but in 
vertue of the obodienee they owed to their Parents; who (if they be 
Subject to no other earthly {wwer, as here in the case of Abraham) 
have Soveraign power over their children, and servants. Againe, 
where God saitli to Ahrahamy In thee shall all Natrons of the earth 
be blessed : For I know thou wilt command thy children^ and thy house 
after thee to keep the way of the Lotdy and to observe Righieousnesse 
and Judgementy it is manifest, the obedience of his Family, who had 
00 Revelation, depended on their former obligation to obey their 
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Soveraipn. At Mount Sinai Moses only went up Ui God; the |>eoplo 
were forbidden to approach on paino of death; yet were they bound 
to obey all that Moses declared to them for Gods Law. Upon what 
ground, but on this submission of their own, Speak thou to us, and 
we xDxll heare thee ; hut let not God speak to us, lest ur dye ? By which 
two places it sufficiently appeareth, tliat m a Uommon-w ealth, a 
subject that has no certain and assured Hevelation jiartieiilarly to 
himself concerning the Will of God, is to obey for sucli, tlio Coniinund 
of the Common- w'ealth: for if men w'crc at liberty, to take for Gods 
Cummandemente, their o\\ui dreams, and faneias, or (ho dreams and 
fancies of private men; scarce two men would agree upon wliat is 
Gods Commandement; and yet in rc^^pecl of them, every man would 
despise the Commandemems of the Common -w call h. I conclii(i(' 
therefore, that in all things not contrary to tlie IMondl Law, (that 
IS to say, to tlie Law of Nature,) all iSuhjtx'ts are bound to obey that 
for divine Law’, wLicli is declared to be so, by the Lawes of the 
Common-wcaltli. Which also is evident to any mans reason; 
for wliat soever is not against the Law of ANature, may be imule Law’ 
in the name of tlicm that have tlie Sovera.gn power; and there is 
no reason men should be the Icsse obliged by it, when Us jiropounded 
in the name of Ciod Besides, there is no plac(‘ iii the w’orld wliero 
men are permitiixl to pretend other (>Dminandem(‘Mts of God, than 
are declared for such by the Ounmon-wealth Ulinstian Slates 
punish those that revolt from Christian Jteligion, and all otlicr 
Statea, those that set up any Religion by tlicm forbidden. Loi in 
w'hatfloovcr is not regulated by the Common-wealth, tis K(puty 
(which is the Law of rs^alure, and therefore an etcrnall Law of (iod) 
that every man equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also another distinction of I^aws, into F undnrnentoll, 
and not Fuiidameuiall: but I could never see in any Author, what a 
Fiindamentall Law’ signiticth. Neverthclesse one may very reason- 
able distinguish Law's in that manner. 

For a Fundamental! Law in every Common -wealth Ls that, 
which being taken away, the Common-wealth failetli, and ia utterly 
dissolved; as a building whoso Foundation is destroyed. And 
therefore a Fundamcntall Law is that, by which Subjects are hound 
to uphold wLat^soever power is given to the Sov(‘raign, wliothor a 
Monarch, or a Soveraign As.scmbly, without which (ho Common- 
W’calth cannot stand; such as is the power of War and Peace, of 
Judicature, of Election of Officers, and of doing whatfwicvcr he shall 
think necessary for the Publique good. Not hundamentall is that, 
the abrogating w'hereof, draweth not with it the dissolution of the 
Common -Wealth; such as are the Lawes concerning Controversies 
between subject and subject. Thus much of tlio Division of Lawes. 

I 6nd the words Lex Ctvilis, and J us Civile, that is to say, Law and 
Right Civil, promiscuously used for the same thing, even in the most 
learned Authors; which noverthelc8.se ought not to be so. kor 
Right is Liberty, namely that- Liberty which the Civil Law leaves u.*!: 
But CiviU Law is an Obligation', and takes from ua the Liberty which 
C, 
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the Law of Nature gave us. Nature gave a Right to every man to 
secure himselfe by his own strength, and to invade a suspected 
neighbour, by way of prevention; but the Civill Law takes away 
that Liberty, in all cases where the protection of tlio Lau may be 
safely stayd for. Insomuch as Lex and Jus^ are as different as 
Obligation and JAherty. 

Likewise Lawps and Charters are taken promiscuously for the 
same thing. Yet Charters are Donations of the Soveraign; and 
not Lawes, but exemptions from Law. The phrase of a Law i.s 
Jubeo, Injungo, I command, and Enjoyn: the phrase of a Charter i.s 
Dedi, CoTKCSSi, I have Oiven, I have Granted: but what is given or 
granted, to a man, is not forced upon him, by a Law. A Law may 
be made to bind All the Subjects of a (x*mmon-wealth: a Liberty, 
or Charter is only to One man, or some One jjart of the people. Fur 
to say all the people of a Ck)mmon*wcalth, have liiberty in any case 
whatMoover; is to say, that in such ca.se, there hath been no Law 
made; or else having been made, is now abrogated. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

Of Chimes, Excuses, and Extenuations 

A Sinne, is not onely a Transgression of a I.aw, but also any 
Contempt of the Legislator. For such Contempt, is a breach of all 
his Lawes at once. And therefore may consist, not onely in the 
Comvusswn of a J^'act, or in the Speaking of VVouLs by the Lawes 
foi bidden, or in the Omission of what the I.#aw commandeth, but 
also in the Intention, or purpose to transgresse. For the purpose 
to breake the Law, is some degree of Contempt of lam, to w'hom it 
belongoth to see it executed. To be delight^ iu the Iraagmation 
onely, of being pt)s.sc.stit'd of another mans goods, servants, or wife, 
without any intention to take them from him by force, or fraud, 
is no breach of the Law', that sayth, Thou shali not covet: nor is the 
pleasure a man may have in imagining, or dreaming of the death 
of him, from whose life bo expecteth nothing but damraage, and 
displeasure, a ISinne; but the re^^olving to put some Act in execution, 
that tendeth thereto. Fur to be pleased m the fiction of that, which 
w'oiild please a man if it were rcall, is a Passion so adha^rent to the 
Nature both of man. and every other hving creature, as to make it 
a Sinne, were to make Sinne of being a man. The consideration 
of this, has made me tliink tiiom too severe, both to themselves, 
and others, tliat maintam, that the First motions of the mind, 
(though checked w'itli the fear of God) bo Sirmes. But I confesse 
it is siifer to erre on that hand, than on the other. 

A C'rime, is a sinne, consisting in the Committing (by Deed, or 
Word) of that which the Law forbiddeth, or the Omission of what 
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it hath commanded. So that every CYime is a sinne; but not every 
sinne a Crime. To intend to ateale, or kill, is a ainne, tliouj^h it 
never appeare in Word, or Fact: for God that fiectli the 
of man, can biy it to liis char^jre: but till it a]>pear by some tiling? 
done, or said, by wiiieli the intention may be aru^iusl l)v a humane 
Judge, it hath not tlio name of Crime; wliieh distmctimi the (iroeks 
observed, in the word audpTijfxa^ and or dirta; whcieof the 

former, (which is translated Sinnr) signitieth any awarving from 
the Law whatsocMW, but the two later, (whi(‘h arc Irantilalcd 
Crime,) eignifie that sinne onoly, wln'reof one man may accuse 
another. J)ut of Intentions, winch never apjiear by any oiitwartl 
act, there ia no place for humane accusation. Jn like manner the 
Latinea by Peccatum, which is Sinne, sigriiiio all manner of deviation 
from the Law; but by Crimen, (which word llicy deiivo from ( 'erno, 
which signifies to perceive,) tliey mean onely sui’li siiines, as may bo 
made appear before a Judge; and tlierfore are not mecr Intentions. 

From thi.s relation of Sinne to the Law, and of Crime to the Civill 
I^aw, may bo inferred, First, that where Law ceasclli, Sinne ccasefh 
But because the Law of Nature is eteinall, Violation of (^4)vonants, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, and all Fact^s contrary to any Morall vertuo, 
can never cease to be Sinno, Secondly, that the Civill Law ceasing, 
Crimes cease: for there being no other Law remaining, hut that of 
Nature, there is no pla-'o for Accusation; every man being his own 
Judge, and accused onely by hi.s own Conscience, and c]eare<i by the 
Uprightnesse of his own Intention. When therefore his Intention 
ia Right, his fact is no Smno: if otherwise, liLs fact ia Sinno; but not 
Crime. Tliirdly, That wLen the Soveraign l\nvcr ccaaoth. Crime 
also ceaseth: for where there is no such Power, there is no protection 
to be had from the Law, and therefore every one may protect him- 
self by hia owui power: for no man in the Institution of Soveraign 
Power can be supposed to give away the Riglit of preserving hia own 
body; for the safety whereof all Soveraignty was ordained. But 
this is to bo understood onely of those, that have not themHclvca 
contributed to the taking away of the Power that prutoctod them : 
for that Avas a Oime from the beginning. 

The source of every CYime, ia some defect of the Understanding; 
or some errour in Reasoning; or aorao sudden force of the I^a<-siona 
Defect in the Understanding, is Ignorance; in Reasoning, ErroneoiLS 
Opinion. Again, Ignorance ia of throe aorta; of the Laiv, and of 
the Soveraign, and of the Penally. Ignorance of the Law of Nature 
Excuseth no man; because every man that hath attained to tho 
use of Reason, is aupposcfl to know, he ought not to do to another, 
what he would not have done to himselfe. Tlierefore into what 
place soever a man shall come, if he do any thing contrary to tliat 
LAW, it ia a Oime. If a man come from the Indies hither, and 
perswade men here to receive a new Religion, or teach them any 
thing that tendeth to disobedience of the Lawca of this Country, 
though he be never so well porswaded of the truth of what he 
teacheth, he commits a Oime, and may be justly punished for the 
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fiame, not onely because his doctrine is false, but also because he does 
that which he would not approve in another, namely, that comming 
from hence, he should endeavour to alter the Religion there. But 
ignorance of the Civill Law, shall Excuse a man in a strange Country, 
till it be declared to him, because, till then no Civill Law is binding. 

In the like manner, if the Civill Law of a mans own Country, be 
not so sulliciently declared, as he may know it if he will; nor the 
Action atrainst the Law of Nature; the Ignorance is a good Excuse: 
In other cases Ignorance of the Civill Law% Excuseth not. 

Ignorance of the Soveraign Rower, m the place of a mans ordmary 
residence, Excusi'tli him not; because ho ought to take notice of 
the I'ower, by wdiich ho hath been protected there. 

Ignotance of the Penalt}^ where the Law' is declared, Excuseth 
no man; For in breaking the Law, which without a fear of penalty 
to follow, wore not a Law, hut vain words, he undergoeth the penalty, 
though ho know not what it is; because, whosoever voluntarily 
doth any action, accepteth all the knowm consequences of it; but 
Punishment is a known conseijuence of the violation of the Law'es, 
in every Common- wealth; winch punishment, if it be determined 
already by the Law', ho is subject to that; if not, then is ho subject 
to Arbitrary puiushment. For it is rca.son, that ho which does 
Injury, without other limitation than that of his own Will, should 
Ruller punishment w'ithout other limitation, than that of his Will 
whoso Law us theri'by violated. 

But when a penalty, is either annexed to the Crime in the Law' it 
Bclfo, or hath been usually intlieted m the like cases; there the 
Delinquent is Excused from a greater penalty. For the punishment 
foreknown, if not great enough to deterre men from the action, is 
an invitement to it; because when men compare the benefit of their 
Injustice, vvith the harm of their punishment, by necessity of 
Nature they choose that w'hich appearoth best for themselves: 
and theicfore wdien they are punished more than the Law had 
foimerly determined, or more than others were punished for the 
same Crime; it is the Law that terapteil, and deceiveth them. 

No Law, made after a Fact done, can make it a Crime: because 
if the Fact bo against the Law' of Nature, the I^w was before the 
Fact; and a Positive Law cannot be taken notice of, before it be 
made; and therefore cannot be Obligatory. But wdien the Law 
tliat forbiddotli a Fact, is mode before the Fact bo done; yet he 
that doth the Fact, is lyablo to the Penalty ordained after, in case 
no le-sser Penalty were made known before, neither by Writing, nor 
by Example, for the reason immediatly before allodgeth 

From defect in Reasoning, (that is to say, from Errour,) men are 
prone to violate the Lawes, tliree wayCvS. First, by Presumption 
of false Principles: as wdien men from having observed how in all 
places, and in all ages, unjust Actions have been authorised, by the 
force, and victories of those who have committed them; and that 
potent men, breaking through the Cob-web Lawes of their Country, 
the weaker sort, and those that have failed m their Enterprises, have 
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beon esteemed the onely Criminals; have thereupon taken for 
Principlefl, and grounds of their Reasoning, Thai JuMice w but a 
vain word : That whatmever a inan can get hi/ his own Industry, and 
hazard, is his oum : Thai the Pracitcc of all Nations cannot be unjust : 
That Examples of former times are good Arguments of (h>tng thx like 
again', and many mure of that kind: Whicii being granUyj, no Act 
in it selfe can be a Crime, but must bo made so (not by the I^w, but) 
by the successe of tliem that commit it: and the same Fact be 
vertuous, or vicious, as Fortune plcasetli; so that what Marius 
makes a Crime, Sylla shall make mcTitorious, and Cirsnr (the same 
Lawes standing) turn again into a Crime, to the porpotuall distur- 
bance of the Peace of the Ckimmon- wealth. 

Secondly, by false Tcaidicrs, that either mis-interpret the Tjvw of 
Nature, making it tliercby repugnant to the I^w Civill; or by 
teaching for Law os, such Doct lines of their own, or Tiatlitions of 
former timers, as arc inconsistent with the duty of a Subject. 

Thirdly, by Erroneous Inferences from True PriiKuples; winch 
happens commonly to men that arc hasty, and pra'cujhtatc in con- 
cluding, and resolving what to do; such as arc they, tliat have both 
a grc.at opinion of tlicir own understanding, and believe tliat things 
of this nature require not time and study, but onelv common 
experience, and a good naturall wit; whereof no man thinVs hinisclfe 
iinjirovided; whereas the knowledge, of Right and Wrong, which is 
no less© diflicult, there is no man vill jiretcnd to, without grcvit and 
long study. And of those di fects in Iteasoning, there is none that- 
can Excuse (though some of them mav P'xtcnuate) a Crime, in any 
man, that pretendeth to the administration of his oun jirivato 
businesse; much losso in them that undertake a publiquo charge; 
because they pretend to tlic KeaJion, upon the want wlicreof tliey 
would ground their Excu.se. 

Of the Passions that most frequently are the causes of Crime, one, 
is Vain-glory, or a foolish over-rating of their oum worth, as if 
ditTerence of uortli, ucre an etTect of their uit, or riches, or bloud, or 
some other naturall quality, not depending on the ^VJ)1 of tlioso that 
liave the Soveraign Authority. PYom whence proceodelh a Pre- 
sumption that the punishments ordained by the Lawes, and ext< 5 ndesi 
generally to all Subjects, ought not to be inflicU^ on them, with t)ie 
same ngour they are inflicted on the poore, oiiscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of tlie Vulgar. 

Therefore it hapjicneth commonly, that such as value tlicmsclvos 
by the greatnessc of their wealth, adventure on Crimes, u[>on hope 
of escaping punishment, by corrupting publiquc .Justice, or obtain- 
ing Pardon by Mony, or other rewards. 

And that such as have multitude of Potent Kindred; and popular 
men, that have gained reputation amongst tiio Multitude, Uke 
courage to violate the Lawes, from a hope of opjircssing the Power, 
to whom it belongeth to put tliem in execution. 

And that such as have a great, and false opinion of their own 
Wisedome, take upon them to reprehend the actions, and call in 
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question the Authority of them that govern, and so to unsettle the 
I. awes with their [)ubhque discourse, as that nothing shall be a 
(Jnme, but what their own designes require should bo so. It 
happeneth also to the same men, to bo prone to all such Ci’imes, as 
consiHt in Craft, and in deceiving of their Neighbours; because they 
think their dcsignes are too suhtilo to bo perceived. These I say 
are effects of a false presumption of their owm Wisdomo. For of 
them that are the first movers in the disturbance of Common-wealths; 
(which can never liappen without a Civill Warre,) very few are left 
alive long enough, Uj see their new Pcsignes established: so that 
the benefit of their CVimes, redoundeth to Posterity, and such as 
would least have wished it: which argues they were not so wise, as 
they thought tliey were. And those that deceive upon hope of not 
being observed, do commonly deceive themselve.s, (tlie darknesse in 
winch tlioy believe they lye liidden, being nothing else but their 
own blindnesso;) and are no wiser than Children, that think all hid, 
by hiduig their own eyes. 

And generally all vain-gloricnis men, (unlesse they bo withall 
tim()r(nis,) are subject to Anger; os being more prone than otliers 
to interfiiet for contempt, the ordinaiy liberty of conversation; 
And there arc few Crimes that may not bo produced by Anger. 

As for the Passioii.s, of Hate, Lust, Ambition, and Covetoiisnesse, 
what Crimes they are apt to prcKluce, in so obvious to every mans 
experience and under.^tanding, as there needeth notbuig to bo said 
of tin m, saving that they are infirmities, so annexed to the nature, 
botli of man, and all other living creatures, as that their effects 
cannot be liindred, but by extraordinary use of Reason, or a constant 
severity in [lumsliing them. For in lliose Unngs men hate, they 
tirul a contmuall, and unavoydable molestation; whereby cither a 
mans patience must bo everlasting, 01 be niu.'-t bo eased by removing 
the power of that wiiich moleslcth him; Tiie former is difheult; 
the later is many times impossible, without some violation of the Law. 
Ambition, and Covotousne:-.so aio Passion^ also that are perpetually 
incumLicnt, and pressuig; wlitrcvOS Reason is not perpetually present, 
to resist them: and therefore wdiensocNcr the hope of impunity 
ajipears, tlieir eflects proceed. And for Lust, what it w'ants in the 
lasting, it hatli in the vehemence, winch suflieetli to weigh down tlie 
apprehensiou of all casic, or uncertain punishments. 

t)f all PasMons, that which onclmoth men least to break the Lawes, 
is Fear. Nay, (excepting some generous natures,) it is the onely 
thing, (when there is apparcnce of jirofit, or pleasure by breaking 
the l^wes,) tliat makers men keep them. And yet in many eases 
a Crime may bo commit tetl through Feare. 

For not every Foiir justitics the Action it produceth, but the fear 
onely of corporeall hurt, which we call Bodily Fear, and fiom which 
a man cannot see how to be delivered, but by the action. A man 
is assaulted, feai's present death, from which he sees not how to 
escape, but by wounding him that ossauketh him; If he wound 
him to death, tins is no Crime; because no man is supjiosed at the 
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making of a Common-wealth, to have abandoned <ho defence of Ins 
life, or limbes, where the Law cannot arrive time cnonfth to his 
assistance. But to kill a man, becaiiflo from his actions, or liijj 
threat nings, I may argue ho will kill mo when ho can, (seeing I 
have time, and means to demand protection, from tlie Sovf'ralgn 
l^o^\c^,) is a Crime. Agtim, a man ret'eivos words of disgrace, or 
some little injuries (for which they that nnuie the biwos. had 
assigned no pimLhment, nor thought it Wf.iihy of a man that hath 
the uho of Itf'ason, to take notice of,) and is afraid, nnlesse ho revenge 
it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently ho obnoxious to 
the like injuries from fithers; and to avoyd this, hriviks the Liw, 
and jirotects himselfe for the future, hy the terrour of his private 
revenge. This is a Crime: For the hurt is not Corporcall, but 
FhanlASticall, and (thoimh m this corner (^f the wfirld, miulo sensible 
by a custoino not many years Hince begun, amongst young and vain 
men,) hi> light, as a gallant man, and one that is assurexi of his own 
courage, cannot take notice of. Also a man may stand in fear of 
Spirita, cither through his own snjXTstition, or through too much 
Cl edit given to other men, that tc'll him of strange Dreams and 
N’lsions; and thereby be ma/le believe they will hurl him, for doing, 
or omitting divers things, whifdi noverthelfxsse, to do or omit, is 
contjary to the ljvwe«; And that which is so done, or omitted, la 
not to 1)0 Fxcused hy this fear; but is a Crime. For (as 1 have 
shewn before m the second Cliaptcr) DnMms ho naturally but tlio 
fancies remaining in sleep, after tlie imj)re8sionH our Senses liad 
formerly received waking; and when men are hy any accidiuit 
unassured they have slept, seem to be refill Visions; and therefore 
he that presumes to hre<'iK the Law' iijKin his owui, or anolliers Dream, 
or pretended Vision, or upon other Fancy of tlie power of Invisildn 
IS pints, than is permitted by the Common- w'cs 1th, leaveth the Law 
of Nature, which is a certain ofTcnco, and followoth the imagery 
of his own, or another private mans brain, which he can never know 
whether it signifieth any thing, or nothing, nor whether ho that U-lls 
Ills Dream, say true, or lye; winch if every jinvato man should have 
leave to do, (as they must hy (he Law' of Nature, if any one have it) 
there could no I^w' be made to hold, and bo all Common-wealth 
w'ould be dissolved. 

hYom theae difTcrent sources of CYimes, it appeares already, that 
all Crimes are not (as the Stoicks of old lime maintained) of the 
same allay. Tliere is place, not only for Exctjsb, hy which that 
which seemed a Crime, is proved to bo none at all; but also for 
Fxtenitation, by which the Oime, that seemexi great, is made 
IcNse. For (hough oil Crimes doe equally deserve the name of 
Injustice, as all deviation from a strait line is equally crookednesse 
which the Stoicks rightly observed; yet it does not follow that all 
Crimes are equally unjust, no more than that all crooked lines are 
equaUy crooked; which the Stoicks not observing, held it aa great 
a CYime, to kill a Hen, against the Law, as to kill ones Father. 

That which totally Excuseth a Fact, and takes away from it the 
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nature of a Crime, can be none but that, which at the same time, 
taketh away the obligation of the Law. For the Fact committed 
once against the Law, if ho that committed it be obliged to the Law, 
can bo no other than a Cnme. 

Lho want of means to know the Law, totally Excusetli; For the 
Law whereof a man has no means to enforme himselfe, is not 
obligatory. But the want of diligence to enquire, shall not le 
conHidere<l as a want of means; Nor shall any man, that pretendelh 
to reason enough for the Government of his own allairs, bo supposed 
to want mojins to know tlio Lawes of Nature; because they are 
known by the reason he pretends to: only Children, and Madmen 
are ExcuhcmI from ofTcncoa against the Law Naturall. 

Where a man la captive, or in the power of the enemy, (and he is 
then in th© power of the enemy, when his person, or his means of 
living, IS so,) if it bo without his owm fault, the Obligation of the I^iw 
cea.seth ; because he must obey the enemy, or dye; and consequently 
such obedience is no Crime: for no man is obliged (when the protec- 
tion of the Law faileth,) not to protect himself, by the bc.^t means 
he can. 

If a man by the torrour ot present death, bo com[)clled to doe a 
fact against the Law, he is totally Excused; because no Law can 
oblige a man to abandon his owm preservation. And supposing 
such a Law were obligatory; yet a man would reason thus, // 1 dot 
tt not I die presently , if I dot it, I die afteruxirds , therefore by doing 
it, there t\ time of life gained, Nature therefore corn})clls him to the 
fa(‘t. 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for his 
life, and cannot preserve himselfe any otlier way, but by some fact 
against the Law; as if in a great famine he take the food by force, 
or stealth, which ho cannot obtaino for mony, nor chanty; or in 
<lcfcnce of his life, snatch a\^ay another mans Sword, he is totally 
l']\cused, for the reason next before alledged. 

Again, Facta done against the Law, by the authority of another, 
are by that authority Kxcusexi against the Author; because no man 
ought to accuse hia own fact in another, that is but his instru- 
ment: hut it is not Excusetl against a third person thereby injured; 
because in the violation of the Ijiw, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls, kVorn hence it followeth that when that Man, or 
A8sembl\, that hath the 8o\ciaign Power, commandeth a man to 
do that \\hich is contrary to a former Law, the doing of it 
is totally Excused: For he ought not to condemn it himselfe, 
because he is the Autiior; and what cannot justly be con- 
dcmncil by the Soveraign, cannot justly be punished by any other. 
Besides, when the Soveraign commandeth any thing to be done 
against his own former La\\, the Command, os to that particular 
fact, is an abrogation of the Law. 

If that Man, or Assembly, that hath the Soveraign Power, dis- 
olaimo any Right eesentiall to the Soveraignty, whereby there 
accrueth to the Subject, any hberty inconsistent >vith the Soveraign 
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Po\\er, that is to say, with the very beinj? of a Common-wealth, 
if the Subject shall refuse to obey the Coiumautl in any thine:, 
contrary to the liberty j^rantecl, this is novcrtheU\sso a Sinne, anti 
contrary to the duty of the Subject: for he ought to take notice j)f 
wliat Is inconsistent with the Soveraignty, Ixx'anso it was ori'ctccl 
by his own consent, and for his own defence, anti that such libertv 
as is inconsistent with it, was granted through ignorance of the ovill 
consequence thereof. But if lie not onely disobey, but also resist 
a publique Minister in the execution of it, then it is a Crime; l>ocivnse 
ho might Imvo been rightetl, (without any breach of the Peace.) 
upon complaint. 

The Degree-S of Crime are taken on divers Scales, and measurotl, 
First, by the malignity of the Source, or Guise: SiTondly, by tlie 
contagion of tlic Example: Thirdly, by the mischicfo of the I'^tli'ct; 
and Fourtldy, l\y the concnrrcnco ('f Timers, Places, and Persems. 

The same Fact done against the I.aw, if it proccisl from ITesinu})- 
tion of strength, riches, or friends to resi.st those that are to cxiviite 
the Law, is a greater rVime, than if it proceed from hope of not 
being discovered, or of escape liy llight: For lTesum])linn of im- 
punity by force, is a Root, from whence springctli, at all tunes, and 
upon all temptations, a contempt of all Lawes; wheicas m tlie later 
case, the apprehension of danger, that makes a man liy, renders 
him more obedient for the future. A Crime winch w'o know t^i bo 
so, is greater llian the same (Time proceeding from a false })ersw’ivHion 
that it 13 lawfull: For he that commit teth it against his own con- 
science, presumeth on his force, or other power, which encouragoa 
him to commit tlio same again: but ho that doth it by enour, after 
the erronr shewn him, is conformable to the Law- 

Uco, -whoso errour [)rocecds from the autliority of a Teacher, or 
an Interpreter of the Law publiqnely authorises], is not so faulty, 
as he whose errour proccedeth from a peremptory pursute of Ins 
owm principles, and rca,soning: For wdiat is taught by one that 
tcacheth bv publique Authority, (ho G^mmon-wenlth te;iclieth, and 
liath a resemblance of I.aw, till (he same Aiithonly controuleth it; 
and m all Crimes that cont.un not m them a denyall of (lie Soveraign 
Powder, nor are against an evident r.Aw, Kxruseth totally: -wliereas 
he that groundeth iiis actions, on his private Judgement, ought 
according to the rectitude, or errour thereof, to stand, or tall. 

The same Fact, if it liave been constantly punishixl in other men, 
is a greater Oime, than if there liave been many prw (xlent Examples 
of impunity. For those Examples, are so many hopes of Impunity, 
given by the Soveraign himselfe: And because ho which furnishoH 
a man with such a hojie, and presumption of mercy, as encouragoth 
him to offend, hath his part in the offence; ho cannot reasonably 
charge the offender witli the whole. 

A (>irae arising from a sudden Passion, is not so great, as when the 
same ariseth from long meditation: For in the former case there is 
a place for Extenuation, in the common infirmity of humane nature: 
but he that doth it with pracmeditation, has used circumspection, 
♦g 691 
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and cast his eye, on the Law, on the punishment, and on the conse- 
quence thereof to humane society; all which in committing the 
Crime, hoe hath contemned, and postposed to his own appetite. 
Hut there is no suddennesse of Passion sufficient for a totall 
Kxcubc: For all tlie time between the first knowing of the 
Law, and the Commission of the Fact, shall be taken for a time of 
deliberation; because he ought by meditation of the Law, to rectifie 
the irregularity of his Passions. 

Whole the Law is publiquely, and with assiduity, before all the 
po(jple read, and interpreted; a fact done against it, is a greater 
Cnmo, than where men are left without such instruction, to enquire 
of it with difliculty, uncertainty, and interruption of their Callings, 
and be informed by private men: for in this case, part of the fault 
ia discharged upon common infirmity; but in the former, there is 
apparent negligence, which is not without some contempt of the 
Soveraigii Pow’cr. 

Those facta which the Law expresly condemneth, but the Law- 
maker by other manifest signoe of his w'lll tacitly approveth, are 
loMso Climes, than the same facts, condemned both by the I^w, and 
Law-maker For seeing the wdl of the Law-maker is a Law, there 
appear in this case two contradictory I^wts; wduch would totally 
Excuse, if men were bound to take notice of the Sovcraigns appro- 
bation, by other arguments, than are exfiressed by his command. 
Hut because tlicu* are punishmentB consequent, not onely to the 
transgression of his Law, but also to the observing of it, ho is in part 
a cause of the transgrcvssion, and therefore cannot reasonably 
impute the whole Crime to the Delinquent. For example, the 
l,aw condemneth Duells; the punishment is made capitallr On 
(ho contrary i>art, ho that rofiiseth Duel!, is subject to contempt and 
Bcorno, without remedy; and sometimes by the Soveraign himselfe 
thought unworthy to have any charge, or preferment in Warre; 
If thereupon he accept Duell, considering all men lawfully endeavour 
to obtain the good opinion of them that have the Soveraign Power, 
ho ought not in reason to bo rigorously punished; seeing part of 
the fault may be discharged on the punisher; which I say, not 
as wishing liberty of private revenges, or any other kind of 
dibobeilience; but a care in Governours, not to countenance 
any thing obliquely, which directly they forbid. The examples of 
Princes, to those that see them, are, and ever have been, more 
potent to govern their actions, than the Law^ea thcmaelvea. And 
though it be our duty to do, not what they do, but what they say; 
yet w ill that duty never be performed, till it please God to give men 
an extraordinary, and supcrnaturall grace to follow (hat Precept. 

Ai::ain, if wo compaie Crimes by the mischiefe of their EtTeote, 
Flist, the same fact, when it redounds to the dammage of many, is 
greater, than when it redounds to the hurt of few. And therefore, 
when a fact hurteth, not onely in the present, but also, (by example) 
in the future, it is a greater Crime, Uian if it hurt onely in tke present : 
for the former, is a fertile Crime, and muUiplyes to the hurt of many; 
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the lat^r is barren. To maintAin docirme^ oontinrv to the Relitii 
established in the Common- wealth, is a greater fault, in an authorised 
Preacher, than in a private iior^^on: So also la it, t-o live prophanely, 
incontinently, or do any irreligious art whatsoever, lalvewise m a 
Professor if the Law, to maintain any point, t^r do any avt, tli it 
tondeth to the wcakning of the Sover.iign Power, is a greater Ctime. 
tiian in another man: Also in a man that Irith such reputation ftir 
wisedomc. a.s that his counsells are followed, or his actions imilatiMl 
hy many. Ins fact against the Law, is a greater Crime, than the same 
fact m another: For such men not onelv commit Crime, but teach 
it for I^w to all other men. And generally all Fiiim's are the 
greater, by the scandall they give; that is to say, by becoinming 
stumbling-blocks to the weak, that look not so inueli upon the way 
thev' go in, as upon the light tliat other men can v l!i uti 

Also Facts of hostility against the prc'^eiit stale of tile (’otninou- 
wealth, aro greater (Vimes, than the Hame acts done U^ private 
men: For the dammago extends it selfc to all: Such are the 
betraying of the strength.s, or revealing of the hcmtcIs of thi‘Fommon- 
wealth to an Fnemy; also all attempts upon tla; KeprcsiMilativo nf 
t!i(' C/ommon-w oallli, l)t' it a Monarch, or an \sseinl»ly, an<l all 
endeavours by word, or deed to diminish the Authority of the same, 
either in the jireaent time, or in succession: which Ciimes the Latmes 
understand by Crxnuna lasce ^fa)estalis^ and eomsist in dcsigne, or 
act, contrary to a Fundamental! Law. 

Likewise those Crimes, which render Judgements of no elTect, aro 
greater Crime.s, than Injuries done to one, or a few persons; ns t/O 
receive mony to give False judgement, or testimony, is a greater 
Crime, than otherwise to deceive a man of the lik<s (fr a greater 
siimme; because not onely lie has wrong, that falls by sueh judge- 
ments; but all Judgements aro rendered uhcIcsho, and occasion 
ministred to force, and private revenges. 

Also Robbery, and lJepcx:ula(ion of the Publifjue treasure, or 
Revenues, ls a greater Crime, than the robbing, or defrauding of a 
Private man; because to rubbo the publirjue, ls to roblx? many at 
once. 

Ah-o the Counterfeit usurpation of publupio Ministery, tlie 
Counterfeiting of publiqiie Seales, or piibliquo Coinc, than couiiUt- 
feiting of a private mans person, or his scale; because the fraud 
thereof, extendeth to the damraago of many. 

Of facta against the Law, done to private men, the CTcat-cr Crime, 
is that, whore the dainnmgc in the common opinion ot men, is most 
aenfiible. And therefore 

To kill against the Law, is a greater Crime, tiian any other injury. 
Life preserved. 

And to kill with Torment, greater, than simply to kill. 

And Mutilation of a limbe, greater, than the spoyling a man of 
his goods. 

And the spoyling a man of his goods, by Terrour of death, or 
wounds, than by clandestine surreption. 
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And by clandestine Surreption, than by consent fraudulently 
obtained. 

And the violation of chastity by Force, greater, than by flattery. 

And of a wf)man Married, than of a woman not married. 

For all tlicho things are commonly so valued ; though some men 
are more, and some lesse sensible of the same offence. But the Law 
regardeth not the particular, but the gcnerall inclination of mankind. 

And therefore the offence men take, from contumely, in words, or 
gesture, when they {)rodiice no other harmo, than the pre.sent griefe 
of him that is reproached, hath been neglected in the Lawes of the 
Greeks, Bomans, and other both antient, and moderne Common- 
wealths; 8up[)osing the true cause of such griefe to consist, not in 
the contumely, (which takes no hold ujion men con.scioiis of their 
own vcrtm‘,) but in the Busillammity of him that is offended by it. 

Also a Crime against a private man, is much aggravated by the 
person, time, and place, ror to kill ones Parent, is a greater CYime, 
than to kill another: for the Parent ought to have the honour of a 
Soveraign, (though ho have surrendied his Power to the Civil! 
Ljiw,) because ho had it originally by Nature. And to Robbe a 
pooro man, is a greatiT Crime, than to robbe a rich man; beeause 
tis to the poore a more sensible dammage. 

And a Crime cuiiimitted in the Time, or Place appointed for 
Devotion, is greater, than if committed at another time or place: 
for it proceeds from a gi cater contempt of the Law. 

Many other c.ises of Aggiavation, and Extenuation might be 
added: but by these I have set down, it is obvious to eveiy man, 
to take tlio altitude of any other Crime proposed. 

Lastly, because in almost all Oimes there is an Injury done, not 
onely to some Private men, but also to the Common- wealth ; the 
haiuo Clime, wlien the accusation is in the name of the Common- 
wealth, is called Publiquo Crime; and when m the name of a Private 
man, a Piivate Crime; And the Pleas according thereunto called 
Publique, Judina Publita, ideas of the Crown; t)r IVivate Pleas. 
As in an Accusation of Murder, if the accuser bo a Piivatc man, the 
plea IS a Private plea; if the accuser be the Sovcraign, the plea is a 
Publique plea. 


CHAP. XXVHI 

Of Punishments, owd Rewards 

A Punishment, is an Ev\U wflxcted by publwue Authority, on h\m 
that hath lionf, or omitted that which i\s Judged by the same Authority 
to be a Transgression of the Law ; to the end that the will of men may 
Uiereby the better be disposed to obedienee. 

Before 1 iuferre any thing from this definition, there is a question 
to bo answereil, of much importance; which is, by what door the 
Right, or Authority of Punishing in any case, came in. F' r by 
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that which has been said before, no man ia Buppo.ao<l bound by 
Covenant, not to resist violence; and constxjuontly it cannot be 
intended, that he gave any right to another to lay violent hands 
upon his person. In the making of a Common-wealth, every man 
giveth away the right of defending another; but not of defending 
himselfe. Also ho obligeth himselfe, to assist him that hath the 
Soveraignty, in tlie Punishing of another; but of himselfe nut. 
But to covenant to assist the Soveraign, in doing hurt to another, 
unlasso ho that so covenantoth have a right to doe it himselfe, Ls 
not to give him a Right to Punish. It is manifest therefore that the 
Right which the Com mo 11 -wealth (that is, he, or tlioy that represent 
it) hath to Punish, is not grounded on any concassion, or gift of (he 
Subjects. But I have also '-hewed formerly, that before the Inst itu- 
tion of C(3mmon-wavlth, every man had a right to every thing, 
and to do uhatsoover ho thought necessary to his own preservation; 
subduing, hurting, or killing any man in order thereunto. And this 
IS the foundation of that right of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth. For the Subjects did not give the Soveraign 
that right; but onely in laying down theirs, strengthnod him to 
use his owm, as he should think fit, for the preservation of them all: 
so that it was not given, but left to bun, and to him onely; and 
(excepting the limits set him by naturall Law) os entire, as in the 
condition of mcer Nature, and of warre of every one against liia 
neigliboiir. 

From the definition of Punishment, I inferro, First, that neilher 
private revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly bo stilod 
Punishment; because tiicy proceixl not from publHpio Authority 

Secondly, that to be neglected, and nnpreforrtxi by the jmbliquo 
favour, IS not a Piinisliment, bocaiiso no new evill is thereby on 
any man Inflicted, he is onely left in the estate lie was m before. 

Thirdly, that the cvill inliiete<l by publiquc Authority, without 
jiroccdcnt publique condemnation, is not to bo sided by tlie name of 
Punishment; but of an ho'.tilo act; because the fact f(;r which a 
man is Punisliod, ought first to be Judges:! by j>iibli(pie Autliority, 
to be a transgres.sion of the Law. 

Fourthly, that the evill inllictotl by usurped power, and Judges 
without Authonty from the Soveraign, is not Punishment; but an 
act of hostility;* because the acts of power usurped, liavo not 
for Author, tlie person condemned; and therefore are not act-H 
of publiquc Authority. 

Fifthly, that all evill which is inflicted without intention, or 
p(388ibility of disposing the Delinquent, or (by Ills example) other 
men, to obey the Lawes, is not Punishment, but an act of hostility ; 
because without such an end, no hurt done la contained under that 
name. 

Sixthly, whereas to certain sections, there be annexed by Nature, 
divers hurtful! consequences; as when a man in as^ulting another, 
is himselfe slain, or wounded; or when he fallcth into sick n ease by 
the doing of some unlawful! act; such hurt, though in respect of 
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CL)d, wIk) is the author of Nature, it may be said to be inflicted, 
and thcieforo a PuniHhracnt divine; yet it is not contaned in the 
name of Punishment in respect of men, because it is not inflicted 
by the Authority of man. 

Seventhly, If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit, or 
contentment tliat naturally followeth the crime committed, that 
luirm is not \si(Iiin the definition; and is rather the Price, or Kedemp- 
tion, than the Puni.shment of a Crime: Because it is of the nature 
of Punishment, to have for end, the disposing of men to obey the 
Law, wiiich end (if it be lease than the benefit of tiie transgression) 
it attaineth not, but \vorkoth a contrary effect. 

i'hglithly. If a Punishment be determined and prescribed in the 
J^aw it Hello, nnd after the crime committed, there be a greater 
PuniHlimeiit inflietc<l, tlie excesse is not Punishment, but an act of 
hostility. For seeing the aym of Punishment is nut a revenge, 
but teiroiir; and the torrour of a great Punishment unkno^\n, is 
taken away bj^ the deedaration of a lesse, the unexjiected addition 
is no part | of the Punishment. But where there is no Punishment 
at all determined by the Law, there whatsoever is intiicted, hath 
the nature of Punishment, For he that goes about the violation 
of a [^aw, wherein no penalty is determmwl, expccteth an indeter- 
minate, that is to say, an arbitrary Punishment 

Nintlily, Harme inflicted for a Fact done befoie there was a Law 
that forl)ad it, is not ihinishment, but un act of Hostility: For 
before (lie Law', there is no transgression of the Law: Iffit Punish- 
ment supposeth a fact judged, to have been a transgiession of the 
Law-; Therefore Harmo inflicted before the Law made, is not 
Pinushment, but an act of Hostility. 

d’lMithly, Hint inflicted on the Representative of the Common- 
W'calth, IS not Punishment, but an act of Hostility: Because it is 
of the nature of Punishment, to bo inflicted by puliliquo Authority, 
which is the Authority only of the Representative it self. 

I^astly, Hariue inflicted upon one that is a declared enemy, fals not 
untlcr the name of Punishment: Because seeing they were cither 
never subject to the La\v, and therefore cannot transgressc it ; or 
having been subject to it, and professing to be no longer so, by conse- 
quenco deny they can transgress© it, all the Hariuea that can be done 
them, must be taken as acts of Hostility. Ihit in declared Hostility, 
all intliction of evil! is law full. From wdienco it folio w^eth, that if a 
eubject shall by fact, or word, wittingly, and deliberatly deny the 
authority of tlie Representative of the Common- wealth, (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained for Treason,) he may lawfully 
no made to sufler whatsoever the Representative will: For m deny- 
ing subjection, he denyes such l^unishment as by tlie Law hath been 
ordained; and therefore suffers os an enemy of the Co mm on -wealth; 
that is, according to the will of the Representative. For the Punish- 
ments sot dowm in the Law, are to Subjects, not to Enemies; such 
as are they, that ha\ ing been bv their o^m act Subjects, deliberately 
revolting, deny the Soveraign l^ower. 
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The first, and most generall distribution of Punishments, is into 
Divine, and Hunmne, Of tiie former I Bliall have occasum, to spe^ik, 
in a more convenient place hereafter. 

Hurrunie, aro those PuniKhnient.s that bo inflict (xl by tlio 
Commandement of Man; and are either Corporal!, or /VrarnViry, 
or Ignominy, or Imprisonment, or KtiU\ or nu\t of these. 

Corporal! Punishment is that, 'which is inflicted on the body 
directly, and according to the intention of him that inflictcth it- 
Buch as are stripes, or \\ounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of 
the body, as were before lawfully enjoytvi. 

And of these, some lie Capital!, some Les<^e than CnpttalL Oipitall, 
is the Infliction of Death; and tliat either slmpK^ or with torment-. 
Lease than Capit^ill, are fStripes, Wounds, ('hams, and any other 
corporall Paine, not in its owm nature moitall. For if upon tho 
Infliction of a Punishment dcatli follow not in the inti-ntion of tho 
Inlhcter, the Punishment is not to bee estemned Oipitjill, though 
the harmc prove mortall by an accident not to be forc.secn; in whu'li 
case death la not inthctod, but hastentx]. 

Pecuniary Punishment, is tlmt which consist cth not only in the 
deprivation of a Siiinmc of .Mony, but also of Lands, or any other 
goodfl which are usually bought and sold for mony And in ease 
tho Law, that ordameth such a punishment, bo made with dcwign 
to gather mony, from .sticli aa ahall transgreHse the same, it is not 
I)ropei’ly a Punishment, but the IVice of privilfxlge, and excmjition 
from tho Law, \\hich doth not abaolutoly forbid the fivct, but only 
to those that are not able to pay the mony: except where the I>aw 
is Naturall, or part of lieligion; for in that <‘aso it ia not an exemp- 
tion from tho Law, but a Iransgrcaaion of it. .Aa wliere a Law 
exacteth a Pecuniary mulct, of them that take tlic name of God in 
vaine, the payment of the mulct, la not tho price of a dispensation 
to sweare, but the Puni.shment of the transgrcsHioii of a I^aw undis- 
pensablo. In like manner if the I>aw impose a Summo of Mony to 
be payd, to him that hoa bfon Injured; this is but a Ratiafaction 
for tlie hurt done him; and cxtingui.sheth tin* accusation of tho 
party injured, not the crime of the offender. 

Ignominy, is the infliction of such Kvill, aa is miuJe Dishonorable; 
or the deprivation of such Gocxl, as is made Honourable by tho 
(Jo mmon- wealth J'or there be some things Honourable by Nature; 
as tho eflects of (Jourage, Magna[nijmity, Strength, Wisdome, and 
other abihtiCvS of body and mind: Others mode Honorable by tho 
Common -wealth; as Badges, Titles, Offices, or any other singular 
marke of the Soveraigns favour. Tho former, (though they may 
fade by nature, or accident,) cannot be Uiken away by a I..aw; and 
therefor© the losse of them is not Punishment. But the later, may 
be taken away by the publique autliority that made thorn Honorable, 
and are properly Punishments; Such are degrading men condemnivi, 
of their Badges, Titles, and Offices; or declaring them uncapablo 
of the like in time to come. 

Imprisonment, is when a man is by publique Authority doprivexJ 
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f)f lihorty; and may liappen from two divers ends; whereof one is 
ilie safe custody of a man accused; the other is the inflicting of paine 
on a man condemned, llio former is not Punishment; because no 
man is supposed to ho Punisht, before ho be Judicially heard, and 
declared guilty. And therefore wdiateoever hurt a man is made to 
siifTer by bonds, or restraint, before his cause be heard, over and 
above that which is necessary to assure his custody, is against 
the I^w of Nature. But the later is Punishment, because Evill, 
an<l inllK'tcd by publiquo Authority, for somew^hat that has by the 
same Authority been Judged a Transgression of the Law'. Under 
this word Imprisofnjmcnt, I comprehend all restraint of motion, 
caused by an externall obstacle, bo it a House, wdiich is called 
by the gciuTal name of a Prison; or an Hand, as when men are said 
to be confined to it; or a place w'hero men are set to wurke, as in 
old time men have been condemned to Quanies, and m these times 
to Uallu's; or be it a Chaino, or any other such impediment. 

Exile, (Banishment) is when a man is for a crime, condemned to 
depart out of the dominion of the Common-wealth, or out of a 
certamo part thereof; and during a prefixed time, or for ever, not 
to return into it: and scemeth not in its own nature, without other 
circumstances, to be a Punishment; but rather an escape, or a 
imblique commandoment to avoid Punishment by flight. And 
Cicero sayes, there w'as never any such Punishment ordained in the 
City of Jiome; but cals it a refuge of men in danger. Por if a man 
banished, bo neverthelcsse permitted to enjoy his Goods, and the 
Revenue of his Lands, the meer change of ayr is no l^unishment; 
nor docs it tend to that benefit of the Common-wealth, for wdiich all 
Punishments are ordained, (that is to say, to the forming of mens 
wils to tlio observation of the Law;) but many times to the dammago 
of tlio Common-wealth. For a Banished man, is a lawfull enemy of 
the Common-wealth that banished him; as being no more a Member 
of the same. But if ho bo wdthall deprived of his Lands, or Goods, 
then the Punishment lyeth not in the Exile, but is to be reckoned 
amongst Punishments Pecuniary. 

All PunishrnenU of Innocent subjects, be they great or little, are 
against the Law of Nature: For Punishment is only for Trans- 
gression of the Law', and therefore there can bo no Punishment of 
the Innocent. It is therefore a violation. First, of that Law of 
Nature, wdiich forbiddeth all men, m their Revenger, to look at 
any thing but some future good: For there can arrive no good to 
the Common-w'calth by Punishing the Innocent Secondly, of 
that, which forbiddeth Ingratitiide: For seeing all Soveraign 
Pow'or, 13 originally given by the consent of every one of the Subjects, 
to the end they should as long as they are obedient, be protected 
thereby; the Punishment of the Innocent, is a rendriug of Evill 
for Good. And thirdly, of the Law that commandeth Equity; that 
la to say, an equall distribution of Justice; which in Punishing the 
Innocent is not observed. 

But the Infliction of what evill soever, on an Innocent man, that 
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ia not a Subject, if it be for tho benefit of tlio Cornraon*weulth, ami 
without violation of any former Covenant, is no breach of tho I>aw 
of Nature. For all men that are not Subjects, aro cither Knemiea, 
or else they have ceased from being so, by stune precedent covenants. 
But against Enemies, whom tho Commonwmllh jiulgeth cajMvblo 
to do them hurt, it is lawfull hy the onginall Right of Nature to 
make wane; wherein the Sword Judgeth iu)t, m r doth tlio Victor 
make distinction of Nocent, and Innocent, as to the time jmst; 
nor lias otlior respect of mercy, than as it conducoth to the good of 
his own People. And upon this ground it is, tluvt also in Suhjocm, 
who deliberatly deny the Authority of the Common-wealth estab- 
lished, the vengeance is lawfullv cxtendcxl. not onely to tho I'kithers, 
but also to the thiid and fourth generation not ^ et in being, and 
consequently innocent of the fact, for which they arc afllictod: 
because tlie nature <^f this olTence. consisteth m tho renouncing of 
Biihjcclion ; which is a n'lapse into the condition of warre, commonly 
called Rebellion; and they that so olTond, sulTer not as Subjects, 
but as Enemies. For f{< hellion, is but, warre renewed. 

Reward, is eitiior of Gift, (>r by Contract. When by Ccintract, is 
IS called Sala 7 y, and Wayes; which is bench t du(^ for Borvico {)er- 
formed, or jiroiniswl. When of (lift, it is bencht jirocei'ding from tho 
grace of them tliat besUnv it, to encourage, or enable men to do 
them service And tluieforo when the Soveraign ol a Common- 
wealth apj)ointclh a Salary to any puhlicpie Oflice, ho that rcc('iveth 
It, is bound in Justice to performe Ins ollico; otherwise, lie is bound 
onely ui honour, to acknowledgement, and an endeavour to requit, all. 
For though men have no lawfull remedy, wdnai they he conimanded 
to quit their ])rivate businesse, to serve iha jaiblique, without 
Reward, or Salary; yet tlu^y are not bound tliercto, by the I>aw' of 
Nature, nor by the institution of the Common-Avealtli, unk^so tlie 
service cannot otherwise be done; bceauH(5 it is KU[)posod the 
Soveraign may make use of all their means, insomuch as tho most 
common Souldier, may demand tho wages of bis w'aricfarc, os a 
debt. 

The benefits which a Soveraign bostow’cth on a Subject, for fear 
of some power, and ability he bath to do liurt to tho Ommon- 
wealth, are not properly Rewards; for they are not Salaryi^s; 
because there is in tins case no contract suj)jK)sed, e\crv man being 
obliged already not to do the Eommoii-wealth disservice: nor are 
they Graces; because they be exti^rtcd by fear, which ought not to 
be incident to the Soveraign Power: but arc rather Sacnlices, which 
the Soveraign (considered in his naturall person, and luA in the person 
of the Common-wealth) makea, for the appc-asing the discontent of 
him he thinks more potent than himselfe; and encourage not to 
obedience, but on the contrary, to the (xmtinuance, and increasing 
of further extortion. 

And whereas some Salaries are certain, and jiroccixi from the 
publiquo Treasure; and others uncertain, and casual!, prrxjcoding 
from the execution of the Office for which the Salary' is ordaincxi; 
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the later is in some cases hurtfull to the Common -wealth; as in 
the case of Judicature. For where the benefit of the Judges, and 
Ministers of a Court of Justice, ariseth for the multitude of Causes 
that are brought to their cognisance, there must needs follow two 
Inconveniences: One, is the nourishing of sutes; for the more 
sutes, the greater benefit: and another lliat depends on that, which 
is contention about Jurisdiction; each Court drawing to it selfc, 
os many Causes as it can. But in ofTices of Execution there are not 
those Inconveniences; because their employment cannot be en- 
creaBod by any cndoiivour of their own. And thus much shall 
suffice for the nature of Punishment, and Reward; which are, as it 
were, the Nerves and Tendons, that move the limbes and joynts 
of a Common -wealth. 

Hitherto I liave set forth the nature of Man, (whoso Pride and 
other Passions have compelled him to submit hiraselfo to Govern- 
ment;) together with the great power of his Governour, whom I 
compared to LeinatJiany taking that comparison out of the two last 
verses of the one and fortieth of Job; w'hero God having set forth 
the gre^it power of Leviathan, called him King of the i^roud. There 
ts nothing, saith ho, on eaith, to be conxjxired with him. He is made 
so as ivoi to be afraid, I lee seeth evert/ high thing below him ; and ts 
King of all the children of pride, lint liccausc ho is mortall, and 
subject to decay, as all other Earthly creature^s are; and because 
there is that in heaven, (though not on earth) that he sliould stand 
in fear of, and whose law os he ought to obey; I shall in the next 
following Clmptcrs speak of his Diseases, and the causes of his 
Mortality; and of what I aw os of Naluie he is bound to obey. 


CHAP. XXIX 

Of those things that Weaken, or Und to the Dlssoi.ution 
of a Common-wealth 

Though nothing can be immortall, which mortals make; yet, 
if men had the use of rcjison tliey pretend to, their Common- wealths 
might bo stxmied, at Iwrst, from perishing by internall diseases. For 
by the nature of thoir Institution, they are designed to live, as long 
as Man kind, or as the Lawea of Nature, or as Justice it selfo, which 
gives them life. Therefore when they come to be dissolved, not 
by extornall violence, but intestine disorder, the fault is not in men, 
as they are the Matter; but as they are the Makers, and orderers of 
thorn. For men, as they ba'onie at lovst weary of irregular justlmg, 
and hewing one another, and desire with all their hearts, to conformo 
themselves into one firme and lastmg edifice; so for want, both of 
the art of making filt I^wes, to square their actions by, and also of 
humility, and j^iatience, to suffer the rude and combersome points of 
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tlK'ir present greatnesse to bo taken off, they cannot ^^ithont the 
blip of a very able Architect, be compiled, into any other than a 
crasio building, such as hardly bisting out their own time, must 
assuredly fall upon tlio heads of their posUTity. 

Amongst tiie Infirmities therefore of a Common -wealth, I will 
reckon m the first place, those that arise from an Imperfcvt Institu- 
tion, and resemble the dLseasea of a naturall body, which proceed 
tiom a Defectuous Procrcjition. 

Of which, this is one. That a man ta ohUun a KiiufT)mi\ iS some^ 
tunes content with Icsse Poir<r, than to (hr Peace, and defence, of the 
Common-wealth is necessanh/ re<iuired htom whence it commcMi 
to passe, that when the exercise of the Power layd by, is for the 
puhliquo safety to be rcsniiv d, it hath the resemhlanee of an unjust 
act; w'liich disfioseth great numhers of rm'u (wlu'u occasion is 
presented) t<^ re]>ell; In tlio same maniKT jus tli<‘ bodies of children, 
gotten by diseased parents, ivre subji^ct eitluw to untimely death, 
or to purge the ill quality, derived frj>m their vicious concejit-ion, 
by bre^xking out into bilew and scabbs. And when Kings deny 
themselves some sucii necessary Power, it Is not alw.iyi's (though 
stunotiracs) out of ignorance of wliat is nec'essaiy to the olhee they 
undeitake; but m.iny limes out of a liopc to ri'^’over the same 
again at their pleasure: Wheimn they reason not well; because 
such as w'ill hold tliem to their piomlses, shall bo maintaiiio<l against 
them by forraign Common-wealths; who in order to the good of 
their own Subjects let slip few occasions U) wcakf/i the estivte of their 
Neighbours. So was Thomas Beckei An'lihisho]) of Caninhunj, 
supported against Henry tho Second, by the Pope, the Biihjcction 
of hlcclesiastiqucs to the (Aunmon-woalth, having been dispensed 
wath by William the CoTU/ucrour at his reception, whmi he took 
an Oath, not to iiifiingo the blast n (»f tlie Clnirch. And so w-cro 
tho Barons, whose jiowcr was by Wtlluim Rufus (to have tlieir help 
in transferring tlie Succession from hi.s Klder brother, to hiinselfe,) 
eiiereased to a degree, mconsistent witli the Soverjiign Power, 
maintained m their Kehellion against King JoAn, by the I'Venoh 

Nor does this luijjperi m Monarchy oncly. h'or wheiwxs tho stile 
of the ant lent Roman (Common -wealth, w^as, The Renaie, and Pcopk 
of Rome; neither Senate, nor People prctendixl (o tho whole Power; 
which first caused the seditions, of Tihi 1 lus Crarrhus, Cam s Cracchus, 
Lucius Saiurntnus, and others; and afUwwards tlio waru-s between 
the Senate and tlie Pe^jplo, under Manus and Sylla; and again 
under Pompey and (Jtrsar, to the Extinction of tlieir Dcinocraty, 
and the setting up of Monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound theraRclvee V>ut from one onely 
Action; which was, that no man on pain of death should j»ropound 
the renewing of the warre for the Islands of Salamis; And yet 
thereby, if Solon had not caused to he given out he was mad, and 
afterwards in gesture and habit of a ma<l-raan, and in verse, nro- 
pounded it to the People that ll^xjkod about him, they had had an 
enemy perpetually in readincsse, even at tho gates of their Citie; 
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8uoh dammage, or eliifta, are all Common -wealths forced to, that 
have their Power never so little limited. 

In the second place, I observe the Diseases of a Common- wealth, 
that proceed from the poyson of seditious doctrines; whereof one 
is, That every private man is Judge of Good and Evill actions. This 
IS true in tlie condition of meet Nature, where there are no Civill 
Lawes; and also under Civill Government, in such cases as are not 
determined by the I^aw. But otherwise, it is manifest, that the 
measure of Good and Evill actions, is the Civill Law; and the Judge 
the Legislator, wdio is alwayos Representative of the Comraon- 
w'oalth. From this false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with 
themselves, and dispute the commands of the Common-wealth; 
and afterwards to obey, or disobey them, os in their private 
judgements they shall think tit. Whereby the Common-wealth is 
distracted and Weakened. 

Another doctrine rojmgnant to Civill Society is, that whatsoever a 
man does against his Conscience, is Sinne; and it dcpendeth on the 
presumption of making himself judge of Good and Evill. For a 
mans Conscience, and his Judgement is the same thing; and as the 
Judgement, so also the Conscience may bo erroneous. Therefore, 
though ho that is subject to no Civill I^aw, sinneth in all he does 
against his Conscience, because he has no other rule to follow^ but 
his owm reason; yet it is not so Avith him that lives in a Common- 
wealth; becauBO tlie Law is the pubhqiie Conscience, by which he 
hath already undertaken to bo guided. Otherwise in such diversity, 
as there is of private Consciences, w^hich are but private opinions, 
the Common-wealth must needs be distracted, and no man dare 
to obey the 8ovcraign Power, farther than it shall seem good in his 
his own cyea. 

It hath been also commonly taught, Thai Faith and Sanctity, 
are not to be attained by Study and Reason, bid by supcrnatuudl 
Inspiration or Infusion, which granted, 1 see not wdiy any man 
should render a reason of his Faith; or w'hy every Clinslian should 
not be also a ProjJiot; or why any man should take the Law of liLs 
Country, rather than his own Inspiration, for the rule of his action. 
And thus wee fall again into the fault of taking upon us to Judge 
of Good and hlvill; or to make Judges of it, such private men os 
pretend to bo siniornaturally Inspired, to the Dissolution of all 
Civill Government, Faith (‘omes by hearing, and hearing by those 
accidents, which guide us into the presence of them that speak to 
us; which accidents are all contrived by God Almighty; and yet 
are not suporiiaturall, but onely, for the great number of them that 
concurre to every effect, unobservable. Faith, and Sanctity, are 
indeed nut very frequent; but yet tliey are not Miracles, but brought 
to passe by ^ucatioii, discipline, correction, and other naturall 
wayee, by w^bich God worketh them in his elect, at such time as he 
thinkolh fit. And these three opinions, pernicious to Peace and 
Government, have in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly 
from the tongues, and pens of unlearned Divines; who joyning the 
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words of Holy Scripture together, otherwise than is agreeable to 
reason, do what they can, to make men tliink, that SancUty and 
Natural Reason, cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a G)mmon -wealth, 
is this, That he that hath the Soveraign Power, is subject to the Chvdl 
Latm, It is true, that Soveraigns are all subject to the {.awes of 
Nature; because such lawos bo Divine, and cannot by any man, or 
Common-wealth bo abrogated. But to tliose La^\'es which the 
Soveraign Iiimselfe, that is, which the Common-wealth maketh, ho 
is not subject. For to be subject to Lawes, is to bo subject to tlie 
Common -wealth, that is to the Soveraign Hopresentativo, tliat is 
to himselfc; which is not subjection, but freedome from the Lawos. 
Which errour, because it setlcth the Lawe.s above the Soveraign, 
fictteth abo a Judge above him, and a Bower to punish him; winch 
IS to make a new Soveraign; and again for (ho same reason a tiiird, 
to punish the second; and so continually without eiul, to the 
Confusion, and Dissolution of the Common- wealth. 

A Iifth doctrine, that tendeth to the Dissolution of a Common- 
wealth, is, That every jirwaie. man has an absolntc Pjoyncty vi h\s 
Goods ; such, as excludcih the Right oj the Soveraign. Lvery man h;ia 
indeed a Propriety that excludes the Bight of every other Sulijoel; 
And he has it oncly from the Soveraign Power; without the jwo- 
tection whereof, every other man should liavo cquall Bight to tho 
same. But if (he Jtight of tho Soveraign alho bo excludwl, he cannot 
performe the ofiico they have jnit him into; which is, to defend them 
both from forraign enemies, and from tho mjuru'.s of one another; 
and consequently there is no longer a Common -w(‘alth. 

And if tho Propriety of Subjects, exclude not (lio Kiglit of the 
Soveraign Rcjiresent stive to then (htods, much lesso to their ofliccs 
of Judicature, or Execution, in which they Represent tho Suveiaign 
himselfe. 

There is a Sixth doctrine, plainly, and directly against tho (Wiscncc 
of a Common-wealth; and ’tis thw, That the Soveraign Power may 
be divided. For what is it to divide the Power of a (>)inmoii-wealtli, 
but to Dissolve it; for Powers divided mutually destroy each other. 
And for these doctrines, men are chiefly beholding to some of those, 
that making profession of the Lawes, endeavour to make them 
depend ujion their own learmng, and not ufM>n the I>cgisla1ivo Power. 

And as False Doctrine, so also often-times the Example of different 
Government m a neighbourmg NatKyii, dispi/sclh men to alteration 
of the forme already setled. So the people of the Jewes were 
stirred up to reject God, and to call ujxm the Prc/jihct Samiiel, 
for a King after the manner of the Nations; So also tho lowsor Cities 
of Greece, were continually disturbed, with seditions of the Arlsto- 
craticall, and Democraticall factions; one part of almost every 
Common-wealth, desiring to imitate tho Lacod.emonians; the 
other, the Athenians. And I doubt not, but many men, have been 
contented to see the late troubles in England, out of an imitation 
of the Low Countries; supposing there needed no more to grow 
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ricli, than to change, as they had done, the forme of their Govern- 
ment. For ttio constitution of mans nature, is of it selfe subject 
to desire novelty: When therefore they are provoked to the same, 
by the neighbourhood also of those that have;been enriched by it, 
it is almost im possible for them, not to be content with those that 
Bolicitc them to change; and love the first beginnings, though they 
bo grieved with the continuance of disorder; hko hot blonds, that 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with their own nayles, till 
they can endure the smait no longer. 

And as to Rebellion in particular agauist Monarchy; one of the 
most frequent causes of it, is the Reading of the books of Policy, 
and Histones of the antient Greeks, and Romans; from which, 
young men, and all others that are unprovided of the Antidote 
of solid Reason, reciaving a strong, and delightfull impression, of the 
great exjiloits of warre, atchioved by the Conductors of their Armies, 
receive wit hall a pleasing Idea, of all they have done besides; and 
imagine tlu'ir great prospenly, not to have proceeded from the 
a^mulation of particular men, but from the vertue of their popular 
forme of government: Not considering the frequent Seditions, 
and Civill warros, jiroduced by the imperfection of their Policy. 
From the reading, 1 say, of such books, men have undertaken to 
kill their Kings, because the Greek and Ijatine writers, in their books, 
and discourses of Policy, make it lawful!, and laudable, for any man 
BO to do, provided before ho do it, he call him Tyrant For they 
Bay not liegicide, that is, killing of a Kmg, but Tyrannicide, that is, 
killing of a Tyrant is lawfull. From the same books, they that live 
under a Monarch conceive an opinion, that the Subjects in a Popular 
Common-wealth enjoy Liberty; but that in a Monarchy they are 
all Slaves. 1 say, they that live und'c a Monarchy conceive such 
an opinion; not they that live under a Popular Government: for 
they find no such matter. In suinrac, I cannot imagine, liow any 
thing can bo more prejudicial! to a Monarchy, than the allowing 
of such books to be pubhkely read, without piascnt applying 8uch 
correctives of discreet Masters, as arc fit to take awav their Venimo; 
Which Venime I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a mad 
Doggp, which is a disease the Physicians call Hydrophobia, or fear 
of Water. For os he that is so bitten, has a coiitinuall torment of 
thirst, and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an restate, as if tlie 

i Kiyson eucloavouroth to convert him into a Dogge: So when a 
ilonarchy is once bitten to the quick, by those Democraticall 
writers, that continually siiarle at that estate; it wanteth nothing 
more than a strong Monarch, which noverthelesse out of a certam 
Tyrannophobta, or feare of bemg strongly governed, when they have 
him, they abhorro. 

As there have been Doctors, that hold there be three Soulea in a 
man: bo there be also that flunk there may be more Soules, (that is, 
more Soveraigns,) than one, in a Common -wealth; and set up a 
Supremacy against tlie Soveratgntyi Canons against Laices; and a 
QKostly Auilior\iy against the Cu dT, working on mens minds, with 
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wortls and distinctions, that of themselves sipniiio notliing, but 
bewray (by their obscurity) that there walkelh (as some think 
invisibly) another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdome of Fayrios, 
in the dark. Now seeing it is manifest, that the Civill IViwer, 
and the Power of the Common- wealth is the same thing; and 
that Supremacy, and the Power of making Canons, and granting 
Faculties iraplyeth a Common- wealth; it followeth, (hat where 
one U Soveraign, another Supremo; wliero one can make Lawe^, and 
another make Canons; there must needs bo two Common- wealths, 
of one & the same Subjeota, wliioh is a Kingdome divided in it 
Bclfe, and cannot stand. For notwithabinding Iho insignificant 
distinction of Temporall, and OJiostI)/, they arc still two Kingdomes, 
and every Subject is subject to two ^ias(els. For seeing the Ghostly 
Power challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne it challengcth 
by consequence to declare wliat is Law, (Sinno bemg nothing but 
the transgression of the I.a\v ,) and again, (ho Civill Power challeng- 
ing to declare what is Law, every Subject must obey two Masters, 
who both will have their Commands bo observed as I^aw; which is 
impossible. Or, if it be but one Kingdome, eitlier the ('iviU, which 
is the Power of the Common-wealth, must bo Hu))ordinato to tho 
Ghostly, and then there is no Sovernignty Imt tho Gfwsthr, or the 
Ghostly must be subordinate to the TemporaJl, and then tlicro is no 
Supremacy but the Tejti]nmilL When therefore those two Powers 
oppose ono another, tiio Common-wealtli cannot but be in groat 
danger of Civill warre, and Dis.solution. ]<\)r tho Civill Autlionty 
being more visible, and standing in tho ch'orer light of natural! 
re^vson, cannot choose hut draw to it in all tiim^s a very considerable 
part of tho people; And the Spinluall, thougli it stand in tho dark- 
nesse of Schoolo distinctions, and liard words, yet lavaiiso tho 
fear of Darknesse, and Ghosts, ls greater than other fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to Trouble, and Hometuncs to Destroy a 
Common-wealth, And this is a Disease which not unfitly may be 
compared to tlio E[)ilepsie, or Falhng-au knesso (which (he Jewes 
took to be one kind of po'^sesHiun by Spints) in the liody Natural! 
For as in this Disease, there is an unnaturall Bjnnt, f)r wind in tho 
head that obstruetelh the roots of tho Nerves, and moving them 
violently, taketh away the motion which naturally (bey should have 
from tho j)ow’er of tho Soulo in tho Brain, and tliorcby causeth 
violent, and irregular motions (winch men call C'envuLions) in tho 
parts; insomuch as he that is seized therewith, falleth down some- 
times into the water, and sometimes into the lire, as a man deprived 
of his senses; so also in the Body Politique, when the spirituall 
power, moveth the Members of a Coinmon-weallh, by the terrour 
of punishments, and hope of rewanJs (whicli are tho Nervoe 
of it,) otherwise than by the C'ivill Power (which is tho Soulo 
of the Common -wealth) they ought to be moved; and by strange, 
and hard words sufFocatea their understanding, it must needs thereby 
Distract the people, and either Overwhelm the Common-wealth 
with Oppression, or cast it into tho Fire of a Civill warre. 
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Somotimes also m the meerly Civill government, there be more 
than one Soule: As when the Power of levying mony, (which is 
the Nutritive faculty,) has depended on a gencrall Assembly; the 
Power of conduct and command, (which is the Motive faculty,) 
on one man; and the Power of making Lawes, (which is the Rational! 
faculty,) on the accidental! consent, not onely of those two, but also 
of a third; Tliis endangeroth the Coramon-wmlth, sointimcs 
for want of consent to good Lawes; but most often for want 
of such Nourishment, as is necessary to Life, and Motion. For 
although few perceive, that such government, is not government, 
but division of the Common-wealth int-o three Factions, and call it 
mixt Monarchy; yet tlio truth is, that it is not one independent 
CJommon- wealth, but three independent Factions; nor one Represen- 
tative Person, but three. In the Kingdorno of God, there may bo 
three Persons independent, without breach of unity in God tliat 
Reignoth; but where men Reigne, that be subject to diversity of 
opinions, it cannot bo so. And therefore if the King bear the person 
of the Peo[ile, and the gencrall Assembly bear also the person of the 
I’ooplo, and another Assombly bc>ar the person of a J’art of the 
people, they are not one Person, nor one Soveraign, but three 
Porsons, and three Sover.iigns 

To what Disease in ilu- \alui Jl Body of man I may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth, 1 know not. But I 
have seen a man, that ha<l another man growing out of his side, 
with an head, armes, breast, and stomach, of his own: If he had had 
another man growing out of his other side, the comparison might 
then have been exact. 

Hitherto I have named such Diseases of a O^mmon-wealth, as 
are of the giealest, and most present danger. There be other, not 
so great; which iiovertholesse are not unfit to bo observed. At 
first, the difhculty of raising Mony, for the necessary uses of the 
CJoinmon-w-ealth; especially in tho approach of w^arro. Tliis 
difliculty ariseth from tho opinion, that every Subject hath of a 
Prof)rioty in his lands and goods, exchisivo of the Soveraigns Right 
to tlio use of tho same. From whence it commeth to passe, that the 
Soveraign Power, which forcvseeth the necessities and dangers of 
tho Cmumon-woalth, (finding tho pa,ssago of mony to tlio publique 
Treasure obstnictcHl. by the tenacity of tho people.) whereas it 
ought to extend it aelfo, to encounter, and prevent such dangers 
in their beginnings, contracteth it selfe as long as it can, and when 
it cannot Kinger, stniggles with the people by stratagems of I>aw, 
to obtain little summes, which not sutlicing, he is fain at last violently 
to open tho Avav for present supply, or Perish; and being put often 
to these extremities, at hvst reduceth the people to their due temper; 
or else tho Common- w'calth must perish. In.somuch os Ave may 
compare this Distemper very aptly to an Ague; wherein, the 
fleshy parts being congealed, or by venomous matter obstructed; 
the Veins which by their naturall course empty themselves into the 
Heart, arc not (as they ought to be) supply e<i from the Artenea, 
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whcroby thcro Biiccccdeth at first a cold contraction, and trembling 
of the limbes; and afterwards a hot, and strong c!ultM\our of tho 
Heart, to force a passage for the Blond; and before it can do that, 
contenleth it selfo with the small refreshments of such things as 
coole for a time, till (if Nature be strong enougli) it i)rcalt at last 
the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and dissipatcth tlio venomo 
into sweat; or (if Nature bo too weak) tho Patient dyeth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a Common-wodlh, a Disease, which 
rcsemblcth tho Pleurisio; and that is, when tho Treasure of tlie 
Common-wealth, flowing out of its due course, ls gatliei(xl together 
in too much abundance in one, or a few jirivate men, by ]\lono})olies, 
or by Farmes of tho Publirpie Revenues; in the same manner as 
the Blood in a Pleurisio, getting into tho Membrane of the breast, 
breedeth there an rnflainmation, accompanied with a F(\cr, and 
painfull stitches. 

Also, the Popularity of a potent Subject, (unlesse tho Common- 
wealth have very good caution of his fidelity,) is a dangerous Disease; 
because the people (wdiich should receive tlieir motion from the 
Authority of the Soveraign,) by tho tlaltcry, and by tlu' rcjaitalion 
of an ambitions man, are drawn away from their obcslicncc' tho 
Law’es, to follow a man, of tvhosc vertues, and designes they iiavi^ no 
knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in a Bojailar 
Coveriimeiit, than in a iMonarchy; because an Army is of so great 
force, and multitude, as it may (vedv be made believe, they are tho 
People. By this mcaas it wius, that Julius Cu'sar, wdio" was K(*t 
up by the Peojilo against the Senate, having won bt Inmselle tho 
alTections of his Army, made lumselfo Ma.sUT, bolli of Senate and 
People, And this proceeding of popular, and amliitioua men, is 
plain Rebellion, and may be resembhxl to the etrccls of \Vit<'liiTaft. 

Another infirmity of a Common -wealth, is the immoderato 
greatne^sNC of a Town, when it is able to fiirnihh out of its own (areiiil, 
tho number, and cx[)ence of a great Army: As also the great numher 
of Corporations; which are as it were manv hv^.ser O/inmon-w'ealliis 
m the bowels of a greater, like wormi's in tho eniraHo-, of a natuiall 
man. To wdiich may be added, the Liberty of DHjiutmg against 
absolute Pow'cr, by pretenders to Politicall Prudence; wlncli though 
bre<l for the most part in tho Lc-es of tho people; yid anirnaUnJ by 
False Doctrines, are perpetually pmdhm' with llm Fundament, ill 
Lttwes, to the molestation of tiie n like the lit lie 

Wormes, which Physicians call AscanJes. 

We may further addc, the insatiable appetite, or Pinlimm, tif 
enlarging Dominion; with the incurable \\'<jnvdH thereby many 
tunes received from the enemy; And tho Wui^, of unite<l conqnestH, 
which are many times a burthen, and with le.H^e danger lost, than 
kept; As also the Ldhargy of Ease, and Comum plum of Riot and 
Vain Expence. 

Lastly, when in a warro (forraign, or intestine,) the enemies get a 
finall Victory; so os (the forces of the Common-w'calth keeping tlie 
field no longer) there is no farther protection of Subjocts m their 
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loyalty; then is the Common-wealth Dissolved, and every man at 
liberty to protect liimselfe by such courses as his own discretion shall 
BUKgeHt unto him. For the Foveraign, is the piiblique Soule, giving 
Life and Motion to the Common -wealth; which expiring, the 
Members are governed by it no more, than the Carcase of a man, 
by his dc[)arted (though Immortall) Soule. For though the Right 
of a Soveraign Monarch cannot bo extinguished by the act of 
another; yet tho Obligation of tho members may. For he that 
wants protection, m<av seek it any where; and when lie liath it, is 
obliged (without fraudulent preteneo of having submitted himselfo 
out of feare,) to protect his Ihotection as long as he is able. But 
when tho Bower of an Assembly is once suppressed, the Right of 
the same perisheth utterly; because tho Asseinblv it selfe is extinct; 
and eouscquontly, there is no pobaihihty for tlic Soveraignty to 
re enter. 


CHAP. XXX 

Of the OFFinc of (he Sovciai(/n Representntire 

The OrrtcE of tho Soveraign, (be it a Monarch, or an Assembly,) 
consiHtoth in the end, for wdiich lie w^as trusted with tho Soveraign 
Power, namely the procuration of the safety of the people; to wliicli he 
is obliged by the Law of Nature, and to render an account tliercof 
to God, the Author of that Law, and to none but him. But by 
Safety here, is not meant a bare Prasorvation, but also all otlier 
tent merits of life, w'hich every man by la^vfuU Industry, without 
danger, or hurt to tho Common-wealth, shall acquire to himselfe. 

And this is intended should he done, not by care applyed to 
Individiialls, further than their protection from injurie-s, when they 
shall oomphun, but by a generall Providence, contained in publique 
InstnictioTi both of Doctrine, and Example; and in tho making, 
and executing of good Lawes, to which individual! peraons may 
apply their owti cases. 

And because, if tiie essentiall Rights of Soveraignty (specified 
before in the eighteenth Chapter) be taken away, tlie Common -wealth 
ifl threby dissolvfxl, and every man retumeth into tlie condition, 
and calamity of a w'arre with every other man, (which is the greatest 
evUl that can liappon in this life;) it is tho Oflice of the Soveraign, 
to maintain those Riglits entire; and consequently against his duty, 
First, to transfeiT© to another, or to lay from himselfe any of them 
For he tliat dcsorteth the Means, deeerteth the Ends; and he 
deserteth tho Moans, that being the Soveraign, acknowlodgeth 
himselfe subject to tlie Civill Lawes; and renounceth the Power 
of Supreme Judicature; or of making Warre, or Peace by his own 
Authority; or of Judging of the Necessities of the Common -wealth; 
or of levying Mony, ana Souldiers, when, and as much aa in his 
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conscience he shall judge necessary; or of making OAicors, 
and Ministers both of Warro, and Peace; or of apiKunUm; IVaehcrs^ 
and examining what Doctiines are conformable, or contrary to the 
Defence, Peace, and Good of the pet^ple. Second Iv. it is against 
hi8 Duty, to let the people be ignorant, or mis uifoimM of the 
grounds, and reasons 01 those his cssentiall Rights; because thereby 
men are easie to be eoduced, and drawn U') resist hun, when tlie 
Common -wealth shall require their use and exercise. 

And Uie grounds of the.se Rights, have I ho rather need to he 
diligent ’v, and truly taught, because they cannot be mamltimiNl 
by any Civill Law, or terrour of Icgall punishment. For a Civill 
Law, that shall forbid Rebellion (and siieh is all rc‘>istanoo to the 
essentiall Rights of Soveraiguty,) is not (as a Civill Law) any obliga- 
tion, but by vertuo onely of the Law of Xatuic*. that forhiddcth 
the violation of Faith; which naturall obligation if men know 
not, they cannot know the Right of any Law the Soveraign 
maketh. And for the Puntdiment, they take it but for an act of 
Hostility; which when tliey think they have strciieth enough, they 
will endeavour by acts of Hostility, to a\oy(i 

As f have heard some say, that Justice is but a wool, without 
substance; and that whatsoever a rann can by force, or act, acquiie 
to himselfc, (not onely m the condition of warre, but also m a 
Common-wealth,) is his owm, which J have aheady showtHl to ho 
false: So tiiero b© also that ma-intam. that there are no grounds, 
nor Prmci[)les of Re^tson, to sustam those essentiall Rights, which 
make Soveraignty absolute. For if there were, they would have 
been found out in some place, or other; wdien'as we see, there has 
not hitherto been any (^)mmon-wcalt h, where those RighLs have 
been acknowledged, or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, 
as if the Savage jieoplo of America, should dmiy there were any 
grounds, or Principles of Reahun, so to build a hoire^, as to last 
as long as the materials, because they never yet saw any so well 
built. Time, and Industry, pnKlucio e\ory (lay new knowlexigo. 
And as the art of well budding, is derived from I’rinciple.s of Reason, 
ob.served by mdustrious men, that had long studied the nature of 
materials, and the divers efTei t.i of figure, and projxirtion, long after 
mankind began (though fioorly) to budd; So, long time after men 
liavo begun to constitute Common -w^calthB, imperfect, and apt to 
relapse mto disorder, there may, i'rmciplee of Reason be found out, 
by mdustrious meditation, to make their constitution (excepting 
by external! violence) everlasting. And such are those which I have 
in tliis discourse set forth: Which wLether they come not int<^> the 
sight of those that have Power to make use of them, or be neglected 
by them, or not, concorueth my particular interest, at this day, 
very little. But 8U[)po8ing that these of mine are not such Principles 
of Reason; yet I am sure they are Princmles from Authority of 
Scripture; as I shall make it appear when I shall come to speak of 
the Kingdom© of God, (administrtd by Moses,) over the Jewee, his 
peculiar people by Covenant. 
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Blit they say again, that though the Principles be right, yet 
Common people arc not of capatuty enough to be made to under- 
stand them. 1 should be glad, that the Rich, and Potent Subjects 
of a Kingdome, or those that are accounted the most Learned, were 
no Icsso incapable tluin they. But all men know, that the obstruc* 
f ions to this kind of doctrine, proceed not so much from the difficulty 
of the matter, as from the interest of them that are to learn. Potent 
men, digest hardly any thing that setteth up a Power to bridle their 
aflections; and f /earned men, any thing that discovereth their 
orrours, and thereby lesseneth tlieir Authority: wliereas the Common- 
peoples minds, iinlesse they be tainted witli dependance on the 
Potent, or scribbled over with the opinions of their Doctors, are 
like clean paper, fit to receive whatsoever by Publique Authority 
shall be inqinntcd in them. Shall whole Nations bo brought to 
ar(jvirsrf> in the great Mysteries of Clinstian Religion, which are 
above Beasoii; and millions of men bo made believe, that the same 
Body may be in innumerable places, at one and the same time, 
uliicli IS against Reason; and shall not men be able, by their teacli- 
ing, and preaching, protected by the Law, to make that received, 
winch is so consonant to Reason, that any iinprejudicated man, 
needs no more to loam it, than to hear it? I conclude therefore, 
that in the instruction of the people in the Esscntiall Rights (which 
are the Natural!, and Fundamental! Lawes) of Sovcraignty, there 
IS no dithculty, (whilcst a Soveraign has his Power entire,) but wliat 
proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom ho truateth 
in the administration of the Common-wealth; and consequently, 
it is his Duty, to cause them so to be instructed; and not oncly liis 
Duty, but his Bcnctit also, and Security, against the danger that may 
ainvo to hirnselfo in his natural! ierson, from Rebellion. 

And (to descend to particulars) the People are to be taught, 
First, that they ought not to he in love A\ith any forme of Govern- 
ment they see in llicir neighbour Nations, more than with their 
O'wm, nor (whatsoever present prosperity tlie^'’ behold in Nations 
that arc otherv\ise goveniod than they,) to desire change. For the 
prosperity of a People ruled by an Anatocraticall, or Dcmocraticall 
assembly, commeth not from Aiistocracy, nor from Democracy, 
but from the Obedience, and Concord of the Subjects; nor do the 
pctqdo fiouush in a Monarchy, because one man has the right to 
rule them, but because they obey him Take away in any kind 
of State, the Obedience, (and consequently the Concord of the 
People,) and tliey shall not onely not ilourish but in short time be 
dissolved. And they that go about by disobedience, to doe no more 
than reforme the Common-wealth, shall find thc}^ do thereby destroy 
It; like the foolish daughters of (in the fable;) which desiring 

to renew the youth of their decrepit Father, did by the Counsell of 
Medfa, cut him in pieces, and boyle him, together with strange 
herbs, but made not of him a new man. This desire of change, is 
like the hioaoh of tlie first of Gods Commandementa: For there 
God sayes. Non habebis Deos aUenos; Thou shalt not have the 
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Grodfl of other Nations; and in another place concerning 
that they are Gods. 

Secondly, they are to bo taught, that they ought not U) be led 
with admiration of the vortue of any of thoir fellow SubjivU, h<»w 
high soever ho stand, nor how conspicuoinly soever he shine m the 
Common-wealth; nor of any Assembly, (except the Soveraign 
Assembly,) so as to deferro to them any obodicnce, or honour, 
appropriate to the Sovcraign oncly, wlioin (in their paiticular 
stations) they represent; nor to receive any intliKMioe frein them, 
but such as ia conveighixl by them from the Sovcraign .Authority 
For that Soveraign, cannot bo imagincxi to love his People as ho 
ought, that IS not Jealou^ of them, but sufTer.s them by the tiattory 
of Popular men, to bo sodueod from their loyalty, a‘^ tlnw have often 
been, not onely secretly, but ojwnly, so as to [)roe]aime Marriage 
with them in facie EccUski: by Preac'hers, and by publishing the 
same in the open streets- whieh may tidy be compared bj the viola- 
tion of the second of tlie ten Commandement.s. 

Thirdly, in consequence to tliH, they ought to b(* infonued, how 
great a fault it is, to apeak uvill of tho Sov(*raign Itepresentalive, 
(whether One man, or an Assembly of men,) or U) argue and dispute 
his Power, or any w'ay to use his Name irreverently, w'horeby ho 
may be brought into Omtempt with Ins People, and their Obedience 
(in which tho aafety of tho (x^nimoii-wealt li conaiateth) bhvck(‘ncvl 
Which doctrine the third Commandement by resernblance poiiitctli 
to. 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be tauidit this, nor wlnm ’tis 
taught, remember it, nor after one generation f»ast. so much as 
know in whom the Soveraign I^ow-er is j)l;w'(sl, without siUting a part 
from their ordinary labour, some cerUun times, m which they may 
attend those that are appointed to instruct them; It is ncccsHary 
that some such times be determined, wherein they may aHsemblo 
together, and (after prayers and jiraises given to (jlod, the Soveraign 
of Soveraigns) hear thone their Duties told them, and tho Postiivo 
I^wes, such as generally concern them all, re^d and ex|)ounded, and 
bo put in mind of the Authority that raaketh them Lawos. To his 
end had the Jewes every seventh day, a Sabbath, in which tho Law 
was read and expounde>d; and in the solemnity whereof they w'i*re 
put in mind, that their King was God , that liaving created the world 
in six dayes, ho rested the seventh day; and by their resting on it 
from their labour, that that God was their King, which re<ieemod 
them from their servile, and painfull labour in Egypt, and gave them 
a time, after they had rejoyc^ in God, to take joy also in themseivc>H, 
by lawful! recreation. So that the first Table of tho Cornmande- 
raents, is spent all, in setting down the surnrne ui Gods absolute 
Power; not onely as God, but as King by pact, (in [loculiar) of tho 
Jewes; and may therefore give light, to those that have Soveraign 
power conferred on them by the consent of men, to see what doctrine 
Ought to teach their Subjects. 

And b^ause the first instruction of Children, dependetb on the 
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rare of tlieir Parents; it is necessary that they sliould be obedit*nt 
to them, wliilest they are under their tuition; and not onely so, but 
tfiat also afterwards (as gratitude rcquireth,) they acknowledge 
tlie benefit of their education, by externall signes of honour. To 
which end tliey aie to bo taught, tfiat originally the Father of every 
man was also his '^('ve^c'rn Lord, with power over him of life and 
death; and that the Tathfi's of famihes, when by instituting a 
Common-wesJth, they resigned that absolute Power, yet it was 
never intended, they should lose the honour due unto them for their 
(‘diication Foi to relinquish eucli right, was not necessary to the 
Institution of Sover.iign Power; nor would there by any reason, 
wliy any man should desire to have children, or take the care to 
nourish, and instruct them, if they were afterwards to have no other 
benefit fioin tluan, tlian from other men. And this accordctli vilh 
the liftli Coinniancfoment 

Again, cvciy iSovcraign Ought to cause Justice to be taught, 
wliK'h (consisting in taking from no man what is his,) is as much as 
to say, to cause men to be taught not to deprive tlieir Neighbours, 
by violence, (w fraud, of any thing which by the Soveraign Authority 
is theirs. Of tilings held m propriety, those that are dearest to a 
man are his own life, & limbs; and' m the next degree (in most 
men,) those that concern eonjugall affection; and after them riches 
and means of living. Tiieiefore the People are to be taught, to 
abstain from violence to one anothers person, by private revenges; 
from violation of cunjugall honour; and from forcible rajune, and 
fraudulent surre[)(ion of one anothers goods. For which purpose 
also it is necessary they bo shewed the evill consequences of false 
Judgement, hy corruption either of Judges or Witnesses, whereby 
the distinction of propriety is taken away, and Justice becomes of 
no effect: all which things are intimated in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth Commaiidements, 

J.astly, they are to be taught, that not onely the unjust facts, but 
the de>ignes and intentions to do them, (thougli by accident hindred,) 
arc Injustice; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as veil as 
in tlio irregularity of the act. And this is the intention of the tenth 
Commandement, and the eumme of the second Table; which is 
rtKluecd all to this one Commandement of mutuall Giarity, T/ivu shall 
loir tin/ vetghlmur as ihy selfe ’ as the sumnie of the first Table is 
reducetl to the lair of God; whom they luul then neuly received 
as tlieir King. 

As for the Means, and Conduits, by which the people may receive 
this Instruction, wee are to search, by what means so many Opinions, 
contraiy' to the peace of Mankind, upon weak and false Principles, 
have uevorthelesse been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those, 
which I have in the precixlent Chapter specified: as That men shall 
Judge of what is lawfull and unlawJull, not by the I>aw it selfe, 
but by their own Consciences; (hat is to say, bj- their own private 
Judgement^: Tliat SubjectvS sinne in obeying the Commands of the 
Common-wealth, unlesse they themselves have first judged them to 
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be lawful!: That their Propriety in tlieir riolie^ is sueli. as to exclude 
the Dominion, Mhich tfie Common-wealth hath over the same: 
That it 18 lawfull for Subjects to kill such, as l)i<*y will 'PeranUs: 
That the Soveraign Power may be divided, and the like; w hu-h come 
to be instilled into the People by this means, 'riu’v whom nc'ces- 
sity, or covetousnesse keepoth nttent on tlioir trades, and labour; 
and they, on the other Bide, whom 8 uf>erfluity, or sk^th oarrieth 
after their sensual! pleasures, (which two sorts of men lake up the 
greatest part of Man-kind,) being divert tyl from the di'ep nuHlitatum, 
which tlio learning of trutli, mit unel}' m tiie matter of Xatiirall 
Justice, but also of all other Seienccti iie<'es''anly required h. receiv(? 
the Notions of tlieir (lut\. ohielly from Civines in tiie Pulpit, and 
partly from sucli of tlnur Neighbours, or fauiihar m'limuritanee, as 
having the Kueulty of dLscoursmg rciulilv, and )ilauMhlv, st'em wuser 
and better learned m eases of Law, and ( 'onseient e, than themselves. 
And the Divines, and sueh othei's as make shew of Learning, d(*rive 
their knowledge from the Uiiiverhities, and from the Sehoolcs of 
Law', or from the Books, which l)V men eminent in those Schooles, 
and Universities luu e b<‘en pulflLshed. It is therefoie nnmf(*sf, 
that the Instruction of the people, dependetli wholly, on the right 
teaching of Youth in the Universities. But are not (m)iy some man 
say) the Univcrhities of Englarid learned enough already to 
do that? or is it yi ii will undertake to teac'h the UniverHitii*s ? 
Hard questions. Yet to the first, J doubt not to answer; that till 
towards the later end of llcnry the epjhih, the PowxT of the Pojic, was 
alwayes upheld against the Power of the Coinmon-w'caliii, principally 
by the Univcrsitie.-.; and that the doctrines maintained by so many 
Preachers, against the Soveraign Pow-er of the King, and by so 
many Lawyers, and others, that had their education there, is a 
sufficient argument, that thougli tlio UniversilicH were not suUiors 
(J those false doctrines, }ct they knew not how to plant tlie true. 
For in sueh a contradjction of Opinions, it is most eeilain, that they 
have not been sufficiently instruct-ed; and Mis no w'onder, if th»*y 
retain a relish of that subtile liquor, whcrewitli they wa-ro first 
seasoned, against the Civill .Aiithonly. But to tlie later question, 
it is not fit, nor ncedfull for me to say either I, or No: for any man 
that sees what J am doing, may e^ily perceive what 1 think. 

The safety (J the J^eople, rcquireth further, from Inm, or them 
that have the Soveraign Pow'cr, that Justice bo equally adminihtred 
to all degrees of People; that Is, that as well the rich, and mighty, 
AS poor and obscure persons, may bo righted of the uijuries done 
them; so as the great, may have no greater hope of impunity, 
when they doe violence, dishonour, or any Injury to the meaner 
sort, than when one of these, does the like to one of them: For 
in this consisteth f>quity; to which, as being a Precept of the I^w 
of Nature, a Soveraign is aa much subject, as any of the meanest 
of his People. All breaches of the Law, are oflencoe against the 
Commonwealth: but there be some, that are also against private 
Persons. Those that concern the Common- wealth onely, may w ith- 
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out breach of Equity be pardoned; for every man may pardon what 
iH done against himself e, according to his own discretion. But an 
offence against a private man, cannot in Equity be pardoned, without 
the consent of liim that is injured; or reasonable satisfaction. 

The Inequality of Subjects, proceedeth from the Acts of Soveraign 
Po\v(t; and tlierefore has no more place in the presence of the 
Soveraign; that is to say, in a Court of Justice, then the Inequality 
between Kings, and their Subjects, in the presence of the King of 
Kings, nie honour of great Persons, is to be valued for their 
beneficence, and the aydes they give to men of inferiour ranlc, or 
not at all. And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they do, are 
not extenuated, but aggravated by the greatnesso of their persons; 
because they have least need to commit them. The consequences 
of this partiality towards the great, proceed in this manner. Im- 
niinity maketh Insolence; Insolence Hatred; and Hatred, and 
Endeavour Uj {lull down all oppressing and contumelious greatnesso, 
tliough with the mine of the Common-wealth. 

To 1^/piall .Justice, appertaineth also the Equall imposition of 
Taxes; the Equality whereof dependeth not on tlio Equality of 
riches, but on the Equality of the debt, that every man oweth to 
the Common -wealtli for hts defence. It is not enough, for a man to 
labour for the maintenance of his life; but also to fight, (if need be,) 
for the securing of his labour, Tliey must either do as the Jewes 
did after their return from captivity, in ro-odifying the Temple, 
build witli one hand, and hold tlic Sword in the other; or else they 
must hire others to fight for them. For the Impositions, that are 
layd on the JVopIo by the Soveraign Power, are nothing else but 
the \\’ages, due to them tliat hold the publiquo Sword, to defend 
jwivate men in the exercise of soverall Trades, and Callings. Seeing 
then tlie benelit tliat every one receiveth thereby, is the enjoyment 
of life, which is equally dear to poor, and rich; the debt which a 
poor man o>vcth them that defend his hfe, is the same \vhich a rich 
man oweth for the defence of his; saving that the ncli, who have the 
horvico of the poor, may be debtors not onely for their ovm persons, 
hut for many more. Which considered, the Equahty of Imposition, 
consisteth rather in the Equality of that which is consumed, than 
of the richer? of the persons that consume the same. For what 
reason is there, that he W’hich laboureth much, and sparing tlie fruits 
of lus labour, consumeth little, should bo more charged, then he 
that living idlely, getteth little, and spendeth all ho gets; seeing 
the one hath no more protection from the Common-wealth, then 
the other? But when the Imjxisitions, are layd upon those things 
which men consume, every man payeth Equally for what he useth: 
Nor is the Common-wealth defiaudod, by the luxunous wasto of 
private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident unevitable, become unable 
to maintain themselves by tiieir labour; they ought not to be left 
to the Cliarity of private persons; but to be provided for, (as for- 
forth as the necessities of Nature require, by the Lawes of the 
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Common -wealth. For it u Unchantablenease in any man, to 
neglect the imjx)tont; 80 it is in the Soveraign of a CAunmon-wealth, 
to expose them to the hayartl of such uncertain Cliarity. 

But for such as have strong botlios, the ci\»e is other w tliey are 
to be forccxl to work; and to avoyd the excuse of not finding einjrloy- 
mont, there ought to be such L.imcs. as may eiieourage all inaniKT of 
Arts; as Navigation, Agriculture, Fishing, and all manner of M uii- 
facturo that requires labour, d’lic multitude of poor, and yet strong 
people still encroasing, tlioy are to be transplanted inlo Countries 
not sufficiently inhabited: where nevert helesse, tliey are not to 
exterminate those they find there; but constrain them to inhabit 
closer together, and not range a great deal of gioiind, to snatch 
what they find; but to court ei\ch little Plot with art and labour, 
to give them their sustenance m duo season. And when all the world 
IS overcharged with Inliabitants, then the livst remedy of all is Warro; 
which provideth for every man, by Victory, or Dealli 

To the care of the Sovciaign, belongelh the making of Cood 
Lawes. But wliat is a good l^aw? By a (h»od Ixiw, I iiu^an not a 
Just Ixiw: for no Law can be Unjust d’ho Law is made by the 
Soveraign Power, and all that is done by such Powc'r, is warrant/cd, 
and owned by every one of the people; and tliat which every man will 
have 80, no man can say in unjust. It i.s in the Lawes of a Common- 
wealth, as in the Lawia of Oaiinng: whatsoever tlie (iamestorH all 
afree on, is Injustice to none of iheiu. A good J^aw h tliat, which 
IS Needfully for the Good of thr /Vop/e, and W'llliall Prrapicuoua. 

For the use of Ixiwcs, (winch are but Rules Authorised) is not to 
bind the People from all Voluntary act ions; but to direct and keep 
tliem in such a motion, os not to hurt theiiisclvoi hv their own 
impetuous desires, rashnes.se, or iiuliHcrction , as Hedges are 8 ot, 
not to stop Travellers, but to keep them in the waiy. And therefore 
a Law that is not Needful, having not the true Fnd of a l>aw, is not 
Good. A Law may bo conceived h) be Good, w'lien it is for the 
benefit of the Soveraign; though it be not Nccessar^'^ for the Po<.>plo; 
but it IS not 50 . For the good of the Soveraign and Pwjile, cannot 
be separated It is a weak Soveraign, that has w'eak Subject; 
and a weak People, whoso Soveraign waiitcth Pow'cr to rule them at 
liLs wall. Unneccs.sary Lawes are not good Lawes; but trapps for 
Mony: which where the right of Soveraign Power is acknowledged, 
are Buperfluous; and where it is not acknowledged, unsufficiont to 
defend the People. 

The Perspicuity, consisteth not so much in the words of the Law 
it selfe, as in a Declaration of the Cause-s, and Motive-s, for which it 
wais made. That is it, that shew'os us the meaning of the Ivcgtslator; 
and the meaning of the I^gL-^lator known, tin* Law is more easily 
understood by few, than many words. For all words, are subject 
to ambiguity; and therefore multiplication of words in the body ol 
the Law, is multiphcation of ambiguity: Besides it seems to imply, 
(by too much diligenoe,) that whosoever can evade the words, is 
without the compasse of the Law. And this is a cause of many 
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unneceflHary Processes. For when I consider how short were the 
Lawes of antient times; and how they grew by degrees still longer; 
me thinks I see a contention between the Fenners, and Pleaders of 
the Law; the former seekmg to circumscribe the later; and the 
later to evade their circumscriptions; and that the Pleaders have 
got the Victory. It belongeth therefore to the Office of a Legislator, 
(such as is in all Ck)mmon-wealth8 the Supreme Representative, be 
it one Man, or an Assembly,) to make the reason Perspicuous, whv 
the Law w<is made; and the Body of the Law it selfe, as short, but 
in as proper, and .significant tcrmcs, as may be. 

It belongeth aiso to the Office of the Soveraign, to make a right 
application of Punishments, and Rewards. And seeing the end of 
punishing is not revenge, and discharge of choler; but correction, 
cither of the ofTender, or of others by his example; the severest 
Punishments are to be inflicted for those Ciimes, that are of most 
Danger to the Publiquo; such as are those which proceed from 
malice to the Government established; those that spring from 
contempt of Justice; those that provoke Indignation m the Multi- 
tude; and those, which unpunished, seem Authorised, as when 
tliey are cumrmttod by Sonnes, Servants, or Favorites of men in 
Authority: For Indignation carrieth men, not onely against the 
Actors, and Authors of Injustice; but against all Power that is 
likely to protect them; as in the case of Tarqinn; when for the 
Insolent act of one of liis Sonnes, he was driven out of Homey and the 
Monarchy it selfe dissolved. But Crimes of Infirmity; such as 
arc those wliich procetxl from great provocation, from great fear, 
great need, or from ignorance w^hether the Fact be a gre^it Crime, 
or not, there is place many times for Lenity, without prejudice to 
tlie Common-wealth ; and famity when there is such place for it, is 
requirtMj by the Law of Nature. The Punisiiment of the Leaders, 
and teachers in a Commotion; not the poore seduced People, when 
tliey are punished, can profit the Common-wealth by their example. 
To be severe to the People, is to punish that ignorance, which may 
m great part bo imputeci to the Soveraign, whose fault it w^as, tliey 
weie no better instructed. 

In like manner it belongeth to the Office, and Duty of the 
Soveraign, to apply his Rewards alwayes so, i\s there may arise from 
them benefit to the Common -wealth: w'herein conshstetli their Use, 
and End; and is then done, when they that have well served the 
Common-wTalth, are with as little expenco of the Common Treasure, 
as is possible, so well recompenced, as others thereby may be 
encouraged, both to sor\o the same as faithfully as they can, and to 
study the arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. To 
buy wdth Mony, or Preferment, from a Popular ambitious Subject, 
to be quiet, and desist from making all impressions in the mindes 
of the People, has nothing of the nature of Reward; (which is 
ordained not for disservice, but for service past;) nor a eigne of 
Gratitude, but of Fear: nor does it tend to the Benefit, but to the 
Dammage of the Pubfique, It is a contention with Ambition, 
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like tliat of Hercules with the Monster Hydra, which having nviny 
heads, for every one that was van(]inshcd, there grew tip three. Ft*r 
in like manner, when the Btiibbornnesse of one l\’)j)ular man, is 
overcome woth Re\^ard, tliore arise many more (b}' tlu' I'^xaniple) 
that do the same Misthiefe, in hope of like Bonelit: and as 
all sorts of Manifacture, so also Malice encreasetli by being 
vendible. And though sometiinets a ('ivill warre, may be dij- 
ferred, by such waves as that, yet the danger growers still tlie grc.'UtT, 
and the Publiqiio ruino more assured. It is therefore against the 
Duty of the Soveraign, to whom the Publique Safety is commiltcd, 
to Reward those that aspire to greatncB.se by disturhuig the IVacc of 
their Country, and not rather to oofioso the beginnings of such men, 
with a little danger, than after a longer time with grciitcr. 

Another Busincs.so of the So\‘cr.ugn, is to ehooso gooci CVmnsel- 
lours; I mean such, whose advK'c he is to take in the (lovernmcnt 
of the Conimon-w'oalth For this word Counscll, C<>nsdiu7n, 
corruptod from Considiuju, is of a largo signilication, and compre- 
hondeth all AsBembhes of men that sit togetlirr, not onoly to 
dt‘hberatc wdmt is to bo done liorcafter, hut also to judge of Facts 
past, and of Law for the prc>«ent. 1 tivko it Iuto in the first senso 
oncly; And in this beiiHo, there is no choyoo of (auinscll, neither in a 
Democracy, nor Aristocracy; hecauso the piTsuns (ounBclling are 
members of tlio per.^on ( ’ounselkM.!. The clioyco of (k)unBollours 
therefore i.s proper !<■) I\Ionarchy; In wiiich, the Soveraign tliat 
endeavoureth not to make clio\co of tlio.se, that m every kind arc 
the most able, dischaigeth not his Ofliee as he ought to do. The 
most able Counscllours, are they that have least hope of benclit 
by giving evill Counsell, and mo.st knowlixlgo of tliose things that 
conduce to the Peace, and Defiuicc of the (Aimmon-w calth It ih a 
liard matter to know- who exjiecteth henefil from fuihhque troubles; 
but the signes tliat guide to a just suspicion, is tlie soothing of the 
people in their unreasonable, or irrennshahle gnevance-s, ny men 
whose esUitea are not suflicient to di.scliargo tlitir accustomed 
exponccB, and may easily be observed by any one w'hom it concerns 
to know it. But to know, w’ho ban most knewlcdgo of the Pubhque 
affaires, is yet harder; and they that know' them, ncod tlicra a great 
deale the lesse For to know', wlio know'e.s the Rules almottt of any 
Art, is a great degree of the knowledge of the same Art; heeausc 
no man can be a.ssured of the truth of anotliers Rules, hut he that is 
first taught to understand them. But the best bjgncs of Knovvlc<jge 
of any Art, are, much conversing in it, and constant good efTcot/S 
of it. Good Counsell comes not by Lot, nor by Inheritance; and 
therefore there is no more rcjison to expect good Advice from the 
rich, or noble, in matter of State, than in delineating the dimensions 
of a fortresse; unle.sse wc shall think there needs no method in the 
study of the Politiques, (as there does in the study of Geometry,) 
but onelv to be lookers on; which is not so. For the Politiques is 
the harder study of the tw’o. Whereas in these parts of Europe, 
it hath been taken for a Right of certain persons, to have place in 
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the highest Councell of State by Inheritance; it is derived from the 
Conquests of the antient Germans; wherein many absolute Lords 
joyning together to conquer other Nations, would not entor in to 
the Confederacy, without such Privilodges, as might be marks of 
diflerence in time following, between their Posterity, and the 
Postenty of their Subjects; which Priviledges being inconsistent 
witli the Soveraign Power, by the favour of the Soveraign, they may 
seem to keep; but contending for them as their Right, they must 
needs by degrees let them go, and have at last no further honour, 
then adhiereth naturally to their abilities. 

And how able soever be the Coiinsellours in any afFaire, the benfib 
of their Counsell is greater, when they give every one his Advice, 
and the reasons of it apart, than when they do it in an Assembly, 
by way of Orations; and when tliey have pricmeditated, than when 
they speak on the sudden; both because they have more tune, to 
survT;^ the consequences of action; and are lesse subject to be 
carried away to oontradiclion, through Envy, Emulation, or other 
Passions arising from the difference of opinion. 

The best Counsell, in those things that concern not other Nations, 
but onely the ease, and benefit tlie Subjects may enjoy, by Lawos 
that look onely inward, is to be taken from the generall informations, 
and coin[)laints of the people of each Province, who are best 
acquainted with tlicir own wants, and ought therefore, when they 
demand nothing in derogation of the essentiall Rights of Soveraignty 
to bo diligently taken notice of. For without those Essentiall 
Rights, (as 1 have often before said,) the Common-wealth cannot at 
all subsist. 

A C(')mmanclor of an Army in chiefe, if he be not Popular, shall 
not bo beloveil, nor beared as ho ought to be by his Army; and 
consequently (‘annot perforino that office with good successe. He 
must therefore bo Industrious, Valiatit, Affable, Liberal!, and 
Fortunato, that ho may gain an opinion both of sufficiency, and of 
loving his Souldiers. Tins is Popularity, and breeds in the Souldiers 
both desire, and courage, to recommend themselves to his favour; 
and protects the seventy of the Generall, in punishing (yhen need 
is) the Mutinous, or negligent Souldiers. But this love of 
Souldiers, (if caution be not given of the Commanders ffdelity,) 
IS a dangerous tlimg to Soveraign Power; especially when it is in 
the hands of an Assembly not popular. It belongeth therefore to 
the safety of the People, both that they bo good Conductors, and 
faithful Subjecta, to whom the Soveraign Commits his Armies. 

But when the Soveraign himselfo is Popular; that is, reverenced 
and beloved of his People, there is no danger at all from the Popu- 
larity of a Subject, For Souldiers are never so generally unjust, 
as to side with their Captain; though they love him, agamst their 
Soveraign, when they love not onely his Person, but also lus Cause. 
And therefore those, who by violence have at any time suppressed 
the Power of their la^^ffull Soveraign, before they could settle them- 
eolves in his place, have been alwayes put to the trouble of oontri\dng 
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their Titles, to save the People from ilie shame of receiving them. 
To have a known Right to Soveraign Power, is so jxipular a quality, 
as he that lias it neoas no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts 
of his Subjects to him, but that they see him able absolutely to 
govern his own Family: Nor, on the part of his enemies, but a 
disbanding of their Annies. For the greatest and most active part 
of Mankind, has never hetherto been well contented with the 
present. 

Concerning the Oflices of one Soveraign to another, uhich are 
comprehended in that Law, which is commonly called the Jaiw of 
Nations^ I need not say any thing in this place; because tiie l^w of 
Nations, and (ho I>aw * f Nature, is the same thing. And every 
Sovtjraign hath the same Right, in procuring the safety of lus P(H:)ple, 
that any particular man can have, in procuring the safely of his own 
Body. And the same I>aw, that dictateth to men t liat have no Civil 
Government, vhat they ought to do, and what to avoyd in regard of 
one another, dict^ietli the .same to Common-wealths, that is, to the 
Consciences of Soveraign Piinecs, and Soveraign AHHcmhlie.s; tljero 
being no 0:)urt of Nalurall .rustiee, but m the Conseienco onely; 
where not Man, but God raignelh; whose Law os, (sucli of them as 
oblige all Mankind,) in raspcct of (Jod, as lie is the Autlior of Nature, 
are Nalurall; and in respect of the same (iod, os ho is King 
of Kings, are Lawes, Rut of the Kingdome of God, oa King of 
Kmg.s, and os King also of a peculiar People, 1 shall spe^k in the 
rest of this dLscour.se. 


CHAP. XXXI 


Of ihe Kingdom K or God by Natuhk 

That tlie condition of meer Nature, that ih U) say, of absolute 
Liberty, such as is theirs, that ncMther are .Soveraigns, nor iSultjoctH, 
is Anarchy, and the condition of Warre: That the PnecepU, by 
which men are guided to avoyd that condition, are the Lawes of 
Nature: That a Common -wealth, without S^iveraign Power, is but a 
word, without substance, and cannot stand: That Subjects o%vo to 
Soveraigns, simple Obe<lienco, in all things, wherein their ol>odicncc 
is not repugnant to the Lawes of God, I have sufTiciently proved, m 
that which I have already WTitten. There wants onely, for the 
entire knowledge of Civill duty, to know what are those Lawea of 
God. For without that, a man knowa not, when he la commanded 
any thing by the Civill Power, whether it l>e contrary to the Law of 
God, or not: and so, either by too much civiJl obedience, offends the 
Divine Majesty, or through feare of offending God, transgresses 
the commandements of the Common -wealth To avoyd both these 
Rocks, it is necessary to know what are the I>awe8 Divine. And 
seeing the knowledge of all Law, dependeth on the knowledge of 
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tlie Soveraign Power; I shall say something in that which followeth, 
of the Kjnodome of God. 

Cod is King, lei the Earth rejoyce, saith the Psalmist. And again, 
Cod la Ktruj though the Nations be angry, and he tJuit sitteth on the 
Cherubins, though the earth be moved. Whether men will or not, they 
must be subject alwayes to the Divine Power. By denying the 
Pxi.stencc, or Providence of God, men may shake ofT their Ease, 
but not their Yoke. ]]ut to call this Power of God, which extendeth 
it solfo not oncly to Man, but also to Beasts, and Plants, and Bodies 
inanimate, by the name of Kingdome, ls but a metaphoricall use of 
the word. For ho onely is properly said to Raigne, that governs 
his Subjects, by his Word, and by promise of Rewards to 
those that obey it, and by threatning them with Punishment 
that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the Kingdome of God, are 
not Bodies Inanimate, nor creatures Irrationall ; because they under- 
stand no Precepts as lus: Nor Atheists; nor they that believe not 
that God has any caio of the actions of mankind; because they 
acknowledge no Word for his, nor have hope of his rewards, or fear 
of his threatnings. They therefore that believe there is a God that 
govornoth the world, and hath given Pnecepts, and projiounded 
Rewards, and Punishments to Mankind, aie Gods Subjects; all 
the reiit, are to be understood as Enemies 

To nilo by Words, requires that such Words be manifc>stly made 
known; for else they are no Law'cs: For to the nature of Lawes 
belongetli a sufficient, and clear Promulgation, such as may take 
away the excuse of Ignorance; which in the Lawes of men is but 
of one onely kind, and that is, Proclamation, or JVomulgation by 
the voyce of man But God declarelh his Lawes three wayes; 
by the Dictates of Naturall Reason, by Revelation, and by the Voyce 
of some man, to whom by the operation of Miracles, he procureth 
credit witli the rest. From hence there ariseth a triple Word of 
God, Rational. Sensible, and Prophetigue : to which Oorrespondeth 
a triple Hearing; Right Reason, Sen^e SupernaturaU, and Faith. 
As for Sense SupernaturaU, winch eonsLsteth in Revelation, or 
Inspiration, there have not been any UniversaU Lawes so given, 
because God speaketh not in that manner, but to particular persons, 
and to divers men divers things. 

Fiom the differenee between the other two kinds of Gods Word, 
Rationall, and Prophitique, there may be attributed to God, a two- 
fold Kingdome, NaturaU, and Propheiique : Naturall, wherein he 
governeth as many of Mankind as ocknowdedge his Providence, by 
the naturall Dictates of Right Reason; And Propheiique, wherein 
having chosen out one peculiar Nation (the Jewes) for his Subjects, 
ho governed them, and none but them, not onely by naturaU Reason, 
but by Positive Lawes, whicli he gave tliem by the mouths of his 
holy Ihxiphets. Of the Naturall Kingdome of God I intend to speak 
in this Cliapter. 

The Right of Nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and 
punisheth those that break his Lawes, is to be derived not from hia 
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Creating them, as if ho required ohedionce, as of Gratitude for hia 
benefits; but from his Irresti^ttbU Power, J hav(' foriuerlv shewn, 
how the Soveraign Right ariseth from Pact : do shew how the same 
Right may arise from Nature, requires no mtwe, but, to sliew in what 
case it is never taken away. Seeing all men by Nature had Right 
to All things, they had Right every one to reigno over nil the n\st 
But because this Right could not be obtaintNi by h»ree, it com-erned 
the safety of every one, laving hy that Right, to set uj) men (with 
Soveraign Authority) hv eominon consent, to nde and (l<‘fend flieiu* 
whereas if there had heen any nvui of IViwer Irresist ibl(‘, tlnuc li;v(l 
been no reason, wliy lie should rmt liy that I\)wer hav(' nihsl, and 
defended both himselfe, end lluon. jK'eording to his own di eroti(ni. 
To those therefore whose Power is 11 resistihlo, 1 he dominion of all 
men adli.-ereth nnturallv by tluu exc'cllence of Power, and conse- 
quently it is fnuu that Power, that the Kingdoine o\ er men, and the 
Right of afilictuiL' men at his pleasuie, belongelli Nat in ally to God 
Almighty; not as Creator, and t^rai'iouH; but as Omnipotent, 
And thougli Ihinishrnent be (iue for »Sinne omdv, because ))y tliat 
word ia understood Atlli< turn for Sinno, yet the IGglit of Afllict.ing, 
is not alwayea denvc<l from mens Sinne, hut from (axis Power. 

This question, Why Ertfl ?nc?i o/Zcji Pfosj^rr, and (i(x->d mm mfjer 
Adversifj/, has heen mueh disputed by the Ant unit, and is the same 
W’ith this of ours, by nhnl Pupit (>(td dufpnisrth the Pro^prnhrji and 
Adversities of this life, and is of that difiieulty, as it hath Hliaken 
the faith, not oncly of the Vulgar, but of J’liilosophers, and wliuh 
IS more, of the Saints, concerning the Divine IVo\iden(’e. /low 
(tood (saith David) m (he God of Israel to those that are Vjnuptl in 
Heart ; and yet my fel were almost gone, my trademgs had loeU-niyh 
slipt ; for I uxis grieved al the Wiclced, irhrn I saw the Ungodly in 
such Prosperity. And Job, how' earnestly does he oxpostulaUj with 
(hxl, for the many Afihctions ho Ruffored, not withstanding his 
Pxighteousncssc ? This question in the ease of Job, is decidwJ hy (-od 
himselfe, not by argumtmts denvcfl from Job's Sinne, but his o-wn 
Power. For whereas tlie friends of Job drew^ their arpiments from 
liis Affiiction to his Sinne, and he defended himselfe hy the eoiisidimco 
of his Innocence, God liimselfo taketh up the matter, and having 
justified the Aflliction by arguments drawn from lus Power, sucli 
as this, U7icre wast thou when I layd the foundations of the earth, 
and the like, both apjiroved Job's Innocence, and re[>rovod the 
Erroneous doctrine of his friends. Conformable to this doctrine 
IS the sentence of our Saviour, concerning the man that w^as Ixirn 
Blind, in these words. Neither hath this man sinned, nor his fathers ; 
hut that the works of God might he made mam frst tn him And though 
it be said, Thai Death entred into the world by sinne, (by which is 
meant that if Adam had never Rinned, ho hod never dyed, thnt is, 
never suffered any Reparation of his eoulo from his bcxly,) it follows 
not thence, that God could not justlv have Afilictod him, though 
he had not Sinned, as well as he afllictcth other living creatures, 
that cannot sinne. 
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Having spoken of the Right of Gods Sovercaignty, as grounded 
oncly on Nature; we are to consider next, what are the Divine 
l.aweB, or Dictates of Natural! Reason; which Lawes concern either 
the naturall Duties of one man to another, or the Honour naturally 
due to our Divine iSoveraign. 'fho first are the same Lawes of 
Nature, of which I have spoken already in the 14. and 15. Chapters 
of this Treatise; namely, Equity, Justice, Mercy, Humility, and the 
rest of the Morall Vertucs. It remaincth therefore that we consider, 
what Fra'cepts are dictated to men, by their Naturall Reason oncly, 
without other word of God, touching the Honour and Worship of 
the Divine Majesty. 

Honour consisteth in the inward thought, and opinion of the 
Power, and Goodnesse of another: and therefore to Honour God, is 
to think 08 Highly of his Power and Goodnesse, as is possible. And 
of that opinion, the externall sigries appearing in the Words, and 
Actions of men, are called Worship; which is one part of that 
which the I.>atine8 understand by the word Cultus: For Cultus 
eignifioth properly, and constantly, that labour uhich a man bestowed 
on any thing, with a purpose to make benefit l)y it. Now those 
things whereof we make benefit, are either subject to us, and the 
profit they yecld, followcth the labour wo bestow upon them, as 
a naturall efTcct; or they are not subject to us, but ans\\er our 
labour, according to their own Wills. In the first sense the labour 
bestowed on the Earth, Ls called Culture: and the education of 
Children a Culture of their mindes. In the second sense, where 
mens wills are to bo wrought to our purpose, not by Force, but by 
Compleasanco, it signifieth os much as Courting, that is, a winning 
of favour by good offices; os by praises, by acknowledging their 
Power, and by whatsoever is j)leasing to them from whom we look 
for any benelit. And this i.s properly Worship: in which sense 
PuhUcola, is understood for a Worshipper of the People; and Cultus 
Dei, for the Worship of God. 

From internall Honour, consisting in the opinion of I^ower and 
Goodnesse, arise three Passions; Love, which hath reference to 
Goodnesse; and Hope, and Fear, that relate to Power: And three 
porta of externall worship; Praise, Magnifying, and Blessing: The 
subject of Praise, being Goodnesse; the subject of Magnifying, and 
Blessiny. being Power, and the elTcct thereof Felicity. Praise, and 
Magnifying are signified both by Words, and Actions: By Words, 
when we say a man is Good, or Great: By Actions, when wo thank 
him for his Bounty, and obey his Power. The opinion of the 
Hi^pinesso of another, can onely be expressed by words. 

Theie be some signes of Honour, (both in Attributes and Actions,) 
that be Naturally so; os amongst Attributes, Good, Just, Liberall, 
and the like; and amongst Actions, Prayers, Thunks, and Obedience. 
Others are so by Institution, or CHistome of men; and in some times 
and places are Honourable; in others Dishonourable; in others 
indifierent: such as are the Gestures in Salutation, I^yer, and 
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Thanksgiving, in dilTcrent time's and places, differentlj used. TJie 
former is Naturall; the lat<jr Arbitrary \Vorshi[». 

And of Arbitniry Worshi}), there bee two ddTerences: Kor 
sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Volnntari/ 
Commanded, when it is such as iiec reqinretli, wlio is Worshipped: 
Free, when it is such as the Worshipper thinks tit. When it is 
Commanded, not the words, or gesture, but tiie obodienee is the 
Worship. But wlien J"reo, the Worsljip consists in the opinion of 
the beholders: for li to tliem the words, or actions bv which we 
intend honour, seem ridiculous, and tending to contumely; they 
are no Worship; because no signes of Honour; and no signes of 
Honour; because a signo is not a sigiie to him that giveth it-, hut to 
him to whom it is made; that is. to the spectator. 

Again, there is a P^ibligur, and a Priuite Worship Pubhque, 
is the Worsliip that a Gammon- wealth performctli, a.s one IVison 
Fiivate, i.s that which a Private person cxhibitetli. Puldique, in 
respect of the whole Common-wealth, is Frio; hut in respect of 
Particular men it is not so. Private, is in secret Free; hut in the 
eight of the multitude, it is never without some Pcstraint, oil her 
from the Lawes, or from the Opinion of men; which is contrary to 
the nature of Liberty. 

The End of Worship amongst men, is Power. For where a iniui 
iceth another worshipjicd, he suj)po‘'eth him powerfull, and is tlie 
readier to obey him; which makes Ins Power greater ]hit Cod lias 
no Endfi: the w()rslii[> wo do him, j)ro('(H)ds frcim our duty, and is 
directed according to our capacity, by those rules of Honour, that 
Pveason dictateth to be done by the weak to the more potent men, in 
hope of benefit, for h'ar of damrnage, or in thank fulmiSHC for good 
already received from them 

That wo may know what worship of C?od is taught us by tin* light 
of Nature, I will begin with his Attnbutes. Where, First, it is 
manifest, we ought to attnhiito to him Existence : For no man ran 
have the amU to honour tliat, whifh ho tlnuks not U) have any 
Ik^eing. 

Secondly, that those Philo'^o pliers, who sayd the World, or the 
Soule of the World was God, spake unworthily of him; and dcnywl 
his Existence: For by God, is understood the cau.so of the W'orld; 
and to say the World i.s God, is to say, there is no cause of if, that 
is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the World was not CVeaUxi, but EUirnall, 
(seeing that which is Etcrnall has no cause,) is to deny there i.s a 
God. 

Fourthly, that they who attributing (as they think) Ease to God, 
take from him the care of .Man kind, Pike from him his Honour: 
for it takes away mens love, and fear of him; which is the root of 
Honour. 

p'ifthly, in those things that Rignifie Greatnesse, and Power; 
to aay he is Finite, ia not to Honour him: For it is not a aigne of the 
Will to Honour God, to attribute to him lease than we can; and 
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Finite, is leseo than we can; because to Finite, it is easie to adde 
more. 

Therefore to attribute Figure to him, is not Honour; for all 
Figure is Finite: 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or have an Idea of lam in our 
mind: for whatsoever we conceive is Finite: 

Nor to attribute to him Parts, or Totality', which are the 
Attributes onely of things Finite: 

Nor to say he is in this, or that Place-, for whatsoever is in Place, 
is bounded, and Finite: 

Nor that he is Moved, or Resteth: for both these Attributes ascribe 
to him Place: 

Nor that there be more Gods than one; because it implies them 
all l^'inite: for there cannot be more than one Infinite: 

Nor to asciibc to him (unlesse Metaphorically, meaning not the 
PasHion, but the EtTcct) Passions that partake of Griefe; os Repent- 
ance, Anger, Mercy: or of Want; as Appetite, Hope, Desire-, or 
of any Passive faculty: For Passion, is Power limited by somewhat 
else. 

And therefore when wo ascribe to God a Will, it is not to bo 
undei stood, as that of Man, for a Rationall Appetite; but as the 
Power, by which ho efiecteth every thing. 

Likewise when we attribute to him Sight, and other acts of Sense; 
08 also Knowledge, and Understanding-, which in us is nothing else, 
but a tumult of the mind, raised by externall things that presso 
the organicall parts of mans body: For there is no such thing in 
God; and being things that depend on naturall causes, cannot be 
attributed to him. 

Hoc that will attribute to God, nothing but what is w'arranted by 
naturall Reason, must either use such Negative Attributes, os 
Infinite, Eternall, Incomprehensible; or Superlatives, as Most High, 
most Great, and the like; or Indefinite, as Good, Just, Holy, Creator; 
and in such sense, as if he meant not to declare what he is, (for that 
were to circumscribe him within the limits of our Fancy,) but how 
much wee admire him, and how ready we would bo to obey him; 
wliich is a signe of Humility, and of a Will to honour him as much 
ns we can: For there is but one Name to signifio our Conception of 
his Nature, and that is, I am: and but one Name of hia Relation to 
us, and that is God; in which is contained Father, King, and Lord. 

Concerning the actions of Divine Worship, it is a most generall 
Precept of Reason, that they be signes of the Intention to Honour 
God; such as are. First, Prayers: For not the Carvers, when they 
made Images, were thought to make them Gods; but the People 
that Prayed to them. 

Secondly, Thanksgiving; which differeth from Prayer in Divine 
Worship, no otherwise, than that Prayers precede, and Thanks 
succeed the benefit; the end both of the one, and the other, being 
to acknowledge God, for Author of all benefits, as well past, as 
future. 
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Thirdly, Gifts; that is to say, iSacnfices^ and OblaUcms, (if they bo 
of the best,) are signes of Honour: for they are Thanksgivings. * 

Fourtlily, Not to strear hy any hut God, is naturally a signo 
of Honour: for it is a confession that God onely kno\vet)i\he heart ; 
and that no mans ^\lt, or strength can protoet a man against (kids 
vengeance on the perjured. 

Fifthly, it is a jiart of Rationnll Worship, to sjicak Considerately 
of God; for it argues a Fear of him, and Fear, is a confession of his 
Power. Hence followeth, That tlie name of (Joel is not to be ubivI 
raalily, and to no purjiose; for that is a.s much, as m Vam: And it 
is to no purjM>se unlcsso it be by nay of Oath, and by onh'r of the 
Ci^mmon-wealth, to make Judgemenhs I'crtain ; or bet\v(H‘n Ounmon^ 
wealths, to avoyd Warm. And that disputing of Gods nature is 
contrary to his Honour: For it is sujiposod, that in this naturall 
Kingdome of God, tlioro is no otlior way to know any thing, hut hy 
naturall Reason; that is, from the I’nncijile.M of naturall Soicneo; 
which are so farro from teaching us any thing of Gods natun*, oh 
they cannot teach us our owm nature, nor the nature of the smslh^st/ 
creature living. And therefore, when men out of thi' IVinciphv^ of 
naturall Reason, di.'^piitc of the Attributes of God, they but dis* 
honour him: For in tlie Attributes which wo give to (ksi, we are 
not to consider the signification of Philosophical! Truth; but th(! 
signification of Pious Intention, to do him the great<^t Honour wo 
are able From the want of wliicli consideration, have proeetvlwj 
the volumes of disputation about the nature of God, that lend not 
to his Honour, but to the honour of our own wits, and Iwirmng; 
and are nothing else but inconsiderate, and vam aluises of Ida 
Sacred Name. 

Sixthly, in Prayers, Thankst/v'tmj, Ofjeruiys, and Sarr\fic/>s, it 
is a Dictate of naturall Reason, that they bo every one in lus kind 
the best, and nnist significant of Honour. As for cxamjile, that 
Prayers, and Thanksgiving, be made in Words and Phrasos, not 
sudden, nor light, nor IMebeian, but beautiful!, and well eomjwstyi, 
i'or else wo do not God as much honour as we can And therefore 
the Heathens did absurdly, to worship Images for Gods; Hut their 
doing it in Verse, and with Musick, Ixith of Voyce, and Instruments, 
was reasonable. Also that the Beasts they ofrerod in sacrifice, and 
the Gifts they ofTere<J, and their actions in Worshipjung, were full 
of submission, and commemorative of benefits rc<-civod, was 
according to reason, as procoedmg from an intention to honour 
him. 

Seventhly, Reason directeth not onely to w'orship Go<i in SofTct; 
but also, and especially, in Pubhque, and in the sight of men: For 
without that, (that which in honour is most acceptable) the procuring 
otlicra to honour him, is lost. 

I>afltly, Obedience to his Lawea (that is, in this ease to the Lawos 
of Nature,) is the greatest w^orsliip of all. For as Olnxlicnee is more 
acceptable to God than Sacrifice; »o also to set light by his (>>ra- 
mandements, is the greatest of all contumelies. And these are Iho 
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Lawes of that Divine Worship, which natural! Reason dictateth 
to private men. 

But seeing a Common-wealth is but one Person, it ought also to 
exhibite to God but one Worship; which then it doth, when it 
commandeth it to be exhibited by Private men, Publiquely. And 
this is Pubhque Worship; the property whereof, is to be Uniforrne: 
For those actions that are done differently, by different men, cannot 
bo said to be a Pubhque Worship. And therefore, where many 
sorts of Worship bo allowed, proce^ing from the different Religions 
of Private men, it cannot be said there is any Pubhque Worship, 
nor that the Common-wealth is of an}'’ Religion at all. 

And because words (and consequently the Attributes of God) 
have their signification by agreement, and constitution of men; 
those Attributes are to be held significative of Honour, that men 
intend shall so bo; and whatsoever may be done by the wills of 
particular men, where there is no Law but Reason, may be done 
l)y the will of tho Cornmon-w'ealth, by Lawes Civill. And because 
a Common-wealth hath no Will, nor makes no Lawes, but those that 
aie made by tho Will of him, or them that have the Soveraign Power; 
it followoth, that those Attributes which the Soveraign ordaineth, 
in tho Worship of God, for signes of Honour, ought to be taken and 
used for such, by private men in their pulilique Worship. 

But because not all Actions are signes by CVuistitution; but some 
are Naturally signes of Honour, otliers of Contumely, these later 
(which are those that men are ashamed to do in the sight of them 
they reverence) cannot be made by humane power a part of Divine 
worship; nor tho former (such as are decent, modest, humble 
Behaviour) ever be separated from it. But whereas there be an 
iiilinito number of Actions, and Gestures, of an indifferent nature; 
such of them as the Common-wealth shall ordain to be Publiquely 
and Universally in use, as signCvS of Honour, and part of Gods 
Woi'ship, are to bo taken and used for such by the Subjects. And 
that W'hich i.s said in the Scripture, It ts better to obey God than m^n, 
hath jilaeo in tho kingdome of God by Pact, and not by Nature. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the Naturall Kingdome of God, 
and his Naturall Ivaw^es, I will addo oncly to this Chapter a short 
dtH)laration of his Naturall Punishments. There is no action of man 
in this life, that is not (ho beginning of so long a chayn of Conse- 
quences, Eis no humane Providence, is high enough, to give a man a 
prospect to Uie end. And in this Chayn, there are liiiked together 
both pleasing and unpleasing events; in such manner, as he that 
w'ill do any thing for his pleasure, must engage himselfo to suffer 
all the pains annoxod to it; and these |)ams, are the Naturall 
Punishments of those actions, which are tho beginnmg of more 
Harme than (lood. And hereby it comes to passe, that Intem- 
perance, is naturally punished with Diseases; Rashnesse, with 
Mischances; Injustice, with the Violence of Euemies; Pride, with 
Ruinc; Cowardise, with Oppression; Negligent government of 
li-mces, with Rebellion; and Rebelhon, with Slaughter. For seeing 
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Punishments are consequent to the breach of Ijawes; Natural! 
Punishments must be naturally consequent to the breach of 
the Lawes of Nature; and therfore follow them as their natiirall, 
not arbitrary effects, 

And thus farre concerning the Constitution, Nature, and Right of 
Soveraigns; and concerning the Duty of Subjects, derived from the 
Principles of Naturall Rea'on. And now, considering how different 
this Doctrine is, from the Practise of the greatest part of tho world, 
especially of these Wc.stern parts, that have nx'eivwl their Morall 
learning from Home, and Athens, and how much depth of Morall 
Philosophy is required, m them that have the Adininislration of tho 
Soveraign Power; I am n* the isnnt of believing this ray labour, as 
usclesse, as the Common-wealth of Philo; For lie also is of opinion 
that it is im[H)ssibIe for the disorders of State, and chanjio of (iovern- 
ments by Civill Warre, ever to be taken away, till Soveraigns bo 
Philosophers. But when I consider again, that the Scienoo of 
Naturall Justice, is the onel) Science necessary for Soveraigns, and 
their princi])all Ministers; and that they need not bo chargisl with 
the Sciences Mathematical!, (as by Plato tiny are,) further, than by 
good Law es to encourage men to tho study of t horn , and I hat neither 
Plato, nor any other Philosopher hithorlo, hath put into order, and 
Bufliciently or probably proved all the TiKsiremes of Morall doctrine, 
that men may learn thereby, both how to govern, and how to obey; 
I recover some hope, that one lime or other, this writing of mine, 
may fall into the hands of n Soveraign, who will consider it himscife, 
(for it is short, and 1 think clear,) without the help of any inUmsod, 
or envious Interpreter; and by the exercise of entire &vcraignty, 
in protecting tho Publiipie teaching of it, convert this Truth of 
Speculation, into tho Utility of I’ractice 
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OF A CHRISTIAN COMMON-WEALTH 


niAi*. xxxii 

Of the Vrincxplcs of V\\K\^v\\\ i'OLniocics 

I HAVE derived the lights of Soveniigne J’uwct, and the duly of 
Subjects hitlicrU), from the IViiu'iplcs of Nature oiiely, such as 
I'iXperience has found true, or Consent (concerning tlu‘ uh(' of wordn) 
[kvs made so; that is to say, fnmi the nature of M(‘n, known to uh by 
Experience, and from Dclinitions (of hucIi words as are Kssentiall 
to all Politicall reasoning) universally agreed on. lUit in that 
I am next to handle, which is tlio Nature and Rights of a 
Christian Common-w kai th, whereof there di'pendclh much upon 
Supernaturall Revelations of the Will of Cod, the ground of my 
Discourse must bo, not only the Naturall W'ord of (iod, but also 
the Prophcticall. 

Ncverthelesse, w'c arc not to renounce our Senses, and l‘'xpcri(‘nce, 
nor (that wdiich is the undt)ul>tcd Word of flod) our naturall 
Reason. For they are the talents which he hath put into our 
hands to negotiate, till the coming again of our blcMsed Saviour; 
and therefore not to be folded u|) in the Najikiii of an Implicite 
Faith, but employcxl in the purchase of Justice, IWe, and tiuo 
Religion. For though there i)e many things in (h»dH Word above 
Reason; that i.s to say, which cannot by naturall reason he cuthcr 
demonstrated, or confuted; yet there i.s nothing contrary to it; 
but w'hen it seemeth so, the fault is cither in our unskilfull Interpre- 
tation, or erroneous Ratiocination. 

Tlierefore, wlien any thmg therein written is too hard for our 
•xamination, wee are bidden to captivate our understanding to the 
Words; and not to labour in sifting out a PhiloHophicall truth by 
fxigick, of such mysteries a.s arc not coin|)rehensiblc, nor fall under 
any rule of naturall science For it is with (he mysterioH of our 
Religion, as with wholsome pills fur the sick, winch swallowed whole, 
have the vertue to cure; but chew^ed, are for the most part cast up 
again without efTcot. 

But by the Clajitivity of our Understanding, is not meant a Sub- 
mission of the Intellectual! faculty, to the Opmion of any other man; 
but of the Will to Obedience, where obedience is duo. For Sense, 
Memory, Understanding, Reason, and Opinion are not in our power 
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to change; but alwaies, and necessarily such, as the things wo see, 
hear, and consider suggest unto us; and therefore are not effects 
of our Will, but our Will of them. Wo then Captivate our Under- 
standing and Reason, when we forbear contradiction; when we so 
speak, as (by lawfull Authority) we are commanded; and when we 
live accordingly; which in sum, is Trust, and Faith reposed in him 
that speakcth, though the mind be incapable of any Notion at all 
from the words spoken. 

When God speakcth to man, it must bo either immediately; or 
by mex:liation of another man, to w'hom he liad formerly spoken by 
himself immediately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, 
may be understood by those well enougli, to whom he hath so 
spoken; but how the same should be understood by another, is 
hard, if not impossible to know. For if a man pretend to me, that 
God hath spoken to him supernaturaliy, and immediately, and I 
make doubt of it, f cannot easily perceive what argument he can 
produce, to oblige me to belceve it. It is true, that if he be my 
Soveraign, ho may oblige me to obedience, so, as not by act or word 
to declare I boleeve him not; but not to think any otherwise then 
my reason perswados me. But if one that hath not such authority 
over mo, shall pretend the same, there h nothing that exacteth 
either belccfe, or obodienco. 

For to say that God hath 6iX)ken to him in the Holy Scripture, is 
not to say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation 
of the Pro[)het«, or of the Apostles, or of the Church, in such mamier 
as ho speaks to all other Christian men. To say he hath spoken to 
liim in a Dream, is no more then to say he dreamed that God spake 
to him; which is not of force to win belecf from any man, that knows 
dreams aie for the most part natural 1, and may proceed from former 
thoughts; and such dreams a.s that, from selfc conceit, and foohsh 
arrogance, and false opinion of a mans own godluiesse, or other 
vertuo, by which ho thinks ho hath merited the favour of extra- 
ordinary Revelation. To say ho hath seen a Vision, or heard a 
Voice, is to say, that ho hath ^eameil between sleeping and wakuig: 
for m such manner a man doth many times naturally lake his dream 
for a vision, as not having well observed his own slumbering. To 
say he ppe^ks by supernatural! Inspiration, Ls to say he finds an 
ardent desire to speak, or some strong opinion of himself, for which 
hee can allodge no naturall and sufficient reason. So that though 
God Almighty can speak to a man, by Dreams, Visions, Voice, and 
Inspiration; yet he obliges no man to beleevo he hath so done to 
him that pretends it; who (being a man) may erro, and (which is 
more) may he. 

How then can he, to whom God hath never revealed his Wil 
immediately (saving by the way of natural reason) know when he 
IS to obey, or not to obey his Word, delivered by him, that sayes 
he is a Prophet? Of 400 Prophets, of whom the K. of Israd asked 
counsel, concerning the warro ho made against Ramoth QUead^ only 
Micaxah was a true one. The Prophet that was sent to prophecy 
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auainat the Altar set up by Jeroboam, though a true Prt)phot, and 
that by two niiraclea done in his presence appears to be a Prophet 
sent from God, was yet deceived by another old Propliot, that 
perswaded him as from the mouth of God, to eat and drii^k with 
him. If ono Prophet deceive another, what certainty is there of 
knowing the will of God, by other way than that of Reason? To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two marks, 
by which together, not asunder, a true Projihet is to be known. 
One IS the doing of niiraclc.s; the other is the not teaching any oth<‘r 
Religion that that which is already cstuhlibhcyi. AMinder (1 wiv ) 
neither of those is sufficient. If a Prophet rise ammgst you, or a 
Dreamer of dreams, and shall 'i)Titcnd the (hnng of a miracle, ami the 
miracle come to passe ; if he say, Ld us follow strange Gods, which 
thou hast not known, thou shalt not hearken to h\in, Jc. Put t)uii 
Prophet and Dreamer of dreams shall be put to death, because he fuUh 
spoken to you to Rewltfrom the J^rd your God. In which w^onis two 
things are to be obscrve<i; First, tiiat God wil not have miracles 
alone servo for arguments, to ajiprovo the Prophets calling; but 
(as it is in the third verse) for an experiment of the coiiHl anov of our 
adherence to hiin.'^elf. For the woiks of the Egyptian SorccriTS, 
though not so great as tlioso of Moses, yet were great inirach's. 
Secondly, that how great soever the miracle be, yet if it tend to stir 
up revolt against the King, or liiiii that go\eineth bv the Kings 
authority, ho that dotli faiieh miracle, is not to be coiihidoi (sl ntloT- 
wi.se than os sent to make triull of their allegiance. For th(v>o words. 
revolt fiom the Lord your God, are in this place etiuivab'nt to revolt 
from your A rng. For they had rmwlc God their King by pact at tlio 
foot <d Mount Sinai', who ruled them by Moses only; for ho only 
spake with God, and from tini(‘ to time declarcnl (jods ('ommiuide- 
luents to the people. In like manner after our Saviour (..hiist 
had made his Disciples acknowledge him fur the Messiah, (that is 
to say, for Gods anointed, whom the nation of the Jews daily 
expected for their King, but refused when he came,) ho omitted not 
to a<Iverti.«e them of the danger of mirivcles. There shall arise 
(saith he) false Christs, and false Prophets, and shall dvje grrjU won^.rs 
and miracles, even U) the seducing (if it were possible) of the nery Eltci. 
By which it appears, that false Prophets may have the miwcr of 
miracles; yet are w^eo not to take their dortrin for Coda Word. 
St. Paul says further to the Galaiians, that tfhvntrjf, or an Ai^ell 
from heaven preach another Gospel to them, than he had preached, lei 
him be accursed. Tliat Gospel was, that Christ was King; so that 
all preaching against the power of the King roceivcyl, in consequence 
to tWe words, is bv St. Paul nc< uistxl. For his Hpeoch is address^ 
to those, who by his preaching hml already received Je^wa for the 
that is to say, for King of the 

And as Miracles, without preaching that Doctrine which God 
hath established; bo preaching the true Doctrine, without the doing 
of Miracles, is an unsufficient argument of Immediate Revelation. 
For if a man that teocheth not false Doctrine, should pretend to 
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bee a Prophet without Hhewing any Miracle, he is never the more 
to bee regarded for his pretence, as is evident by Deut. 18. v. 21, 22. 
If thou say in thy heart. How shall we know that the Word (of the 
J-'rophet) is not that which the Ijord hath spoken. When the Prophet 
shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that which shall not covie to 
]Kisse, thaC 8 the word u'hi(h the Ixjrd hath not spoken, but the Prophet 
has spoken tl out of the pride of his oum heart, fear him not. But a 
man may hero again ask, When the Prophet hath foretold a thing, 
how shal we know u liether it will come to passe or not ? For he may 
foretel it as a tlnmj; to arrive after a certain long time, longer then 
the time of mans life; or indefinitely, that it will come to passe one 
time or other: m which case this mark of a Prophet is nnusefull; 
and therefore the miraclas that oblige us to beleeve a Prophet, ought 
to bo confirmed by an immediate, or a not long deferr’d event. 
So that it IS manifest, that the teaching of the Religion which God 
hath established, and the shewing of a present Miracle, joined 
together, were the only marks whereby the Scripture would have a 
true Prophet, tliat is to say, immediate Revelation to be acknow- 
k'dged; neither of them being singly sulHcient to oblige any other 
man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therefore Miracles now cease, wo have no sign left, hereby 
to acknowledge the pretended Revelations, or Inspirations of any 
private man; nor obligation to give ear to any Doctrine, farther 
than it is conformable to tlio Holy Sciiptmcs, which since the time 
of our Saviour, supply the place, and sudicieiitly recompense the 
want of all other l^rophocy; and from which, by wise and leanicd 
interpretation, and carefull ratiocination, all rules and precepts 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty both to God and man, with- 
out Knthusiasmc, or supornaturnll Inspiration, may easily be 
deduced. And this Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the 
Principles of my Discourse, ooncernmg the Riglits of those that are 
the Supream Governors on earth, of Chri.stian Common-wealths; 
and of the duty of Christian Subject.s tow'ards tlicir Soveraigns. 
And to that end, I shall speak in tlic next Chapter, of the Books, 
Wiiters, Scope and AuUioiity of the Bible. 


CHAP. XXX HI 

Of the Xnmher, Antiquity, Scopi', Authority, and Intirprrttrs of the 
B(X)ks of Holy Scritture 

By the Books of Holy Scripti^re, are understood tliose, which 
ought to be the Canon, that is to say, the Rules of Giristian life. 
And because all Rules of life, which men are in conscience bound to 
observe, are Law^s; the question of the Scripture, is the question 
of what is I*aw throughout all Christendome, both Naturall, and 
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Civill. For though it be not determined m Scripture, wlml Ijiw.s 
every Christian King shall constitute in his own Donimious; yet 
it is determined what laws he shall not const itute, S(ving therefore 
I have already proved, tliat Soveraigns m their own Dominions ivre 
the sole Legislators; those liooks only are Canonicall. that is, Law. 
in every nation, which are e^stahh.sluMi for sucli hy tin' Soveraign 
Authority. It is true, that Cod is the Soveraign of all Soveraigns; 
and therefore, w^hen he speaks to any Subject, ho uuglit to bo obeywl, 
w'hatfioever any eartlily Potent-ate comniaiui to the eimtnuy. Ihit 
the question is not of obixlience to t.'od, hut of uJn n, and what (Jod 
hath said; which to Subject-s that have no supernal iirall revelation, 
cannot bo know'ii, but by that natural! re^kson, whu'h giiide^i them, 
for the obtaining of IVice and Justice, to obey the authority of 
their several) Common-W'ealths; that is 1() say, of their lawful! 
Soveraigns. According to this obligation. 1 can acknowledgo no 
other Books of tlie Old Testament, to be Holy Sctiplure, Imt those 
which have been commanded to he ackmtwhdged for such, by the 
Authority of the Church of England. Wlial Books these are, ih 
biifhciently known, without a Catalogue of them here, and they are 
the same that are acknowlerlge-d by St. Jeronu, who hokh'th tlic rest, 
namely, the W isdome of Eolomon, EaicsmsUcus, Jiulith, Tohuis, 
the first and tlie second of Maccaber.^, (though he had seim the hrst 
in Hebrew) and the tliird and fourth of Ksdras, for A jx^crypha. Of 
the Canonicall, Josephus a learnrvl Jew, that wrote in the time of 
the Emperour Domxtxan, reckoncth Iwenixj txvo, making the number 
agree w ith the Hchrexv Alphabet. St Jerome doM the same, though 
they reckon them m difTerent manner. For Josephus numberH five 
Books of .)fose-8, thirteen of Prophets, that writ the Hi.story of thoir 
own times (which how it agrees wuth the Prophets vrntings containcxl 
in the Bible wee shall see hereafter), and four of /lymnes and Morall 
Precepts. But St. Jerome reckons jive Puioks of Moses, eight of 
Prophets, and nine of other Holy wTit, which he rails of IJagi<>grapha. 
The SeptxiagtrU, who were 70. learne^l men of the J^tvs, hent for by 
Ptolemy King of Egy]>l, to translate the Jewish law\ out of the 
Hebrew into the Oreck, have left us no other for holy Scripture in 
the Greek tongue, but the same that are rercivid in the (Jhurch of 
England. 

A.s fur the Books of the New Toetament, tlicy arc ccjually acknow- 
ledged for Canon by all Cliristian Churchca, and by all Sc'cts of 
Christians, that admit any Books at all for Ovnonicall. 

Who w^ere the originall writers of the severall Books of Holy 
Scripture, has not been made evident by any sufficient testimony 
of other History, (which is the only proof of matter of fact); nor 
can be by any arguments of natural! Iteason: for licason serves only 
to convince the truth (not of fact, but) of consequence. The light 
therefore that must guide us in this queetion, must ho that which 
is held out unto us from the Bookea themselves: And this light, 
though it shew us not the wTiter of every book, yet it is not unuscfull 
to give us knoweldge of the time, wherein they were written. 
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And first, for the Pentateuch^ it is not argument enough that they 
were written by Moses, because they are called the five Books of 
Mose^; no more tlian these titles, The Book of Joshua, the Book of 
Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, are arguments 
sufficient to prove, that they were written by Joshua, by the Judges, 
by Ruth, and by the Kings. For in titles of Books, the subject is 
marked, as often as tlie writer. The History of Livy, denotes the 
Writer; but the History of Scanderheg, is denominated from the 
subject We read in the last Chapter of Deuteronomie, ver. 6. 
concerning tiio sepulcher of Mo^es, that no man knoweth of hts 
sepulcher to this day, that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest, that those w^ords were written 
after his intcrrement. For it wTro a strange interpretation, to say 
Moses spake of his own sepulcher (though by Prophecy), that it 
was not found to that day, wherein he was yet living. But it may 
perhaps be alledgcd, that the last Chapter only, not the whole 
Pentateuch, was written by some other man, but the rest not: Lot 
us therefore consider that which we find in the Book of Genesis, 
chap. 12. ver. 0. And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of tSichcm, unto the plain of Moreh, and the Canaanito was then in 
the land; which must needs bee the words of one that wrote when the 
Oanaanitc was not in the land; and consequently, not of Moses, 
who dyed before he came into it. Likomse Numbers 21. ver 14 
the Writer citctli another more ancient Book, Entituled, The Book 
of the irurrr.9 of the Lord, herein were rcgistred the Acts of Moses, 
at the Rcd-sca, and at the brook of Arnon. It is therefore suf- 
ficiently evident, that the five Boi'ks of Moses were written after 
his time, though how long after it be not so manifest. 

But tliougli Moses did not compile those Books entirely, and in 
the form we liave them; yet he wrote all that which hee Is there said 
to have wTitten: as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is 
contained, as it scemeth, in the 11 of Deuteronomie, and the foUow- 
mg Chapters to the 27. which was also commanded to be written on 
stones, in their entry into the land of Canaan. And this did Moses 
himself write, and deliver to the Priests and Elders of Israel, to be 
read every seventh year to all Israel, at their ossorabling in the feast 
of Tabernacles. And this is that Law which God commanded, that 
their Kings (when they should have established that form of Govern- 
ment) should take a copy of from the Priests and Levites; and which 
Moses commanded the Priests and Levites to lay in the side of the 
Arko; and the same which having been lost, was long time after 
found again bv Htlkiah, and sent to King Josias, who causing it to 
be read to the People, renewed the Covenant between God and them. 

That the Book of Joshua was also vTitten long after the tune of 
Joshua, may be gathered out of many places of the Book it self. 
Joshua hod set up twelve stones in the middest of Jordan, for a 
monument of their passage; of which the Writer saith thus. They 
are there unto this day ; for unto this day, is a phrase that signifieth 
a time pasL beyond the memoiy of man. In like manner, upon the 
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saying of the Lord, that he had rolled off from tlie jieople the 
Reproach of Egypt, the Writer saith, T/kj plar^ is calkd thljxal t 4 n 4 o 
this day; which to have said in the time of Joshua had hcHMi im- 
proper. So also the name of the Vallov of /l(7»or, from iho trouble 
that Achan raised in the Camp, the Writer saitli, ranaintih uiUo 
this day; which must needs bee tlicrefore long after the time of 
Joshua. Arguments of this kind there bo many other, os Josh. 
8.29. 13.1:^14.14. 16.63. 

The same is manifest by like arguments of tlio Rook of Judyr^^, 
chap 1. 21, 20. 6 24. 10. 4 15. 19. 17. 0. and Ruth 1. 1. but espwially 
Jitdg. 18.30. whore it is said, that Jonathan and hxs smines were Pne^sis 
to the Tribe of Dan, unlill the day of the captivity of the land. 

That the Books of tSanmei were also written after his own time, 
there are the like arguments, 1 Sam. 5. 5. 7. 1.3, 16 27. 6. & 30. 25 
where, after David had adjudged equall part of tlie spcule.s, to tliom 
tliat guarded the Ammunition, with them that fought, the Writor 
saith, He made it a Statute and an Ordinance to Israel t^j thi^i day. 
Again, when David (displeased, that the Dird had slaiii Uzzah, 
fur putting out his hand to sustain the .-^rk,) called the place PereZ’ 
Uzzahy the Writer saith, it is callixl so to this day: the time therefore 
of the writing of that Book, must be long after the time of the fact; 
that is, long after the time of David. 

As for tlie two Books of the Kings, and the two Ihwiks of 
the ('hronxdes, be.sides the places winch mention such munumentH, 
as the Writer saith, remauu^ till his own days; such as are 1 Kvvjs 

9 13.9.21. 10. 12. 12. \^.2King82.^2f> 8.22. 10.27. M 7. 10.6. 17.2,3. 
17. 34. 17. 41. 1 Chron. 4. 41. 5. 26. It is argument suflicjcnt t hey w^cr© 
written after the captivity in Babylon, tliat the History of th(‘m is 
continued till that time For the Foetid RcgmtnxJ are alwaics luoie 
ancient than the Register; and much more ancient Uian such Jiooks 
as make mention of, and quote the Register; as these Book.s doe 
in divers places, referring the Reader to the Oirunieles of the Kings 
of Jtuia, to the Chroniclc.s of the Kings of Israel, to tlic liooks of the 
Prophet Samuel, of the Prophet Nathan, of the Propluit Ahijah; 
to the Vision of Jthdo, to the Books of (he Prophet Serveiah, and of 
the Prophet Addo. 

The Books of Esdras and Nchemiah were written ccrUmly after 
their return from captivity; because their return, the re-edihcatioii 
of the walls and houses of Jerusalem, the renovation of the Oivcnant, 
and ordination of their policy are therein contained. 

The History of Queen Esther i.s of the time of tlie Captivity; and 
therefore the Writer must have been of the same lime, or after it. 

The Book of Job hath no mark in it of the time wherein it waa 
w ritten: and though it appear sufficiently [Ezekiel 14. 14 . and J arms 
6. 1 1.) that he w a.s no famed person ; yet the Ikiok it self soeraeth not 
to be a H istory, but a Treatise concerning a question in ancient time 
much disputed, why wicked men have often prospered in this world, 
and good men have been afflicted; and it is the more probable, because 
from the beginning, to the third verse of the third chapter, where 
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the complaint of Job beginneth, tho Hebrew is (as St. Jerome testifies) 
in prose; and from thence to the sixt verse of the last chapter in 
Hexameter Versojj; and tho rast of that chapter again in prose. So 
that the dispute is all in verse; and the prose is added, but as a 
Preface in tho beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. But Verso 
is no usuall stile of such, as either are themselves in great pain, as 
Joh\ or of such as come to comfort them, as his friends; but in 
Phil()so])hy, especially morall Philosophy, in ancient time frequent. 

The Psalmes were written the most part by David, for the use of 
the Quire. To these arc added some Songs of Moses, and other holy 
men; and some of them after tho return from the Captivity, as the 
1.'17. and tho 126 whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was com- 
j)ilod, and put into the form it now hath, after the return of tho 
Jews from Babylon. 

Tho Proverbs, bemg a Collection of wise and godly Sayings, partly 
of Solonwn, partly of Agur the son of Jakeh, and partly of the I\Iother 
of King Lemuel, cannot probably be thought to have been collected 
by Solomon, rather then by Agur, or tho Mother of Lemuel; and that, 
though tho sentences be theirs, yet tho collection or compiling them 
into this one Book, was the work of some other godly man, that lived 
after them all 

The Books of Bcrlesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was 
not Solomons, except it be the Titles, or Inscrijilions. For 77<e 
Words of the Preacher, the Son of David, King in Jerusalem; and. 
The Song of Sungs, which is SolomoWB, seem to have been made for 
distinctions sake, then, wfiien tho Books of Scripture were gathered 
into one body of the Law; to the end, that not the Doctrme only, 
but tho Authors also might bo extant. 

Of tho IVophets, tho most ancient, are Sophoniah, Jonas, Amos, 
Ilosea, Isaiah and Mxchauih, who hva'd in the time of Amnzuih, 
and Azarxah, otherwise Ozias, Kings of Judah. But the Book of 
Jonas 18 not properly a Register of his Prophecy, (for that is con- 
tained in these few v ords. Fourty dayes and Niiiivy shall be destroyed,) 
but a History or Narration of his frowardnosso and disputing Gods 
oommandements; so that there is small probability he should be the 
Author, seeing he is the subject of it. But the Book of Amos is his 
Prophecy. 

Jeremiah, Ahdtas, Nahum, and Habakhuk pro[)liecyod in the time 
of Josxah. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Aggeus, and Zacharias, in tho Cajitivity. 

Wlicn Joel and Malachx prophecyed, is not evident by their Writ- 
ings. But considering the Inscriptions, or Titles of their Books, 
it 13 manifest enough, that the whole Scrijiture of the Old Testament, 
was set forth in the form we have it, after the return of the Jews 
from their Captivity in Babylon, and before the time of Ptolerncrus 
Philadelphus, that caused it to bee translated into Greek by seventy 
men, which wore sent him out of Judea for that purpose. And it 
tlie Books of Apocrypha (which are recommcnde<l to us by the 
Church, tJiough not for Canonicall, yet for profitable Books for our 
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instruction) may in this point be credikxl, tho S(Tipture was set 
forth in the form wee have it in, by Esdra.^; as may by that 

which he himself saith, in the stxjond book, eliapt 14. verso 21. 22, 
Slc. where speaking to Ocxl, he saith thufc Thy law ts lairnt ; Oicrefvrt 
7W man Icnowcih the things which thou hast done, or the tmrks that arc 
to begin. Bui if I have found Grace before thee, send down the holy 
Spirit Vito me, and J shall write all that hath been done in the uorld, 
since the heginniny, ivhich were written in thy Imw, (hat jiien mu/ find 
thy path, and that they which will live in the later day^, may lit < 
And verse 45. And it (atne to })asM when the forty dayes were J ul filled, 
that the Highest s/xifce, saying, 'The first that thou hast uriilni, puhhsh 
openly, that the worthy and unmirthy may icad xt , hut keep the seventy 
last, that thou rnayst deliver them onely to such as hr xnse among the 
people. And Oius muoli ccmcerning the time of Uie wnting of tho 
Bookes of the Old Testament. 

The Writers (T tho New 'rcstament li\ed all ui lesse then an ago 
after Chri.sts Ascension, and had all of them s(‘en our Siiviour, or 
been liis Disciples, exccfit St. Paul, and St Luke, and consequently 
whatsoever was wi it U*n by tlicin, is as ancient as the time of tho 
Apostlex. But the tunc wherein tho lk>uks of the Now Testament 
were received, and acknowledged by tho Cliurcli to he of their 
writing, is not altogether so ancient. For, as the Ikmkcs of the Old 
Testament are derived to us, from no higher time then that of 
Esdras, who by the direction of Cods Sj)iiit n^trivasi them, wlien they 
were lost; Those of tlio New Te.staraent, of whicli the amies were not 
many, nor could ca.sily be all in any one private mans hand, cannot 
bee derived from a higher time, than that when in the Oov(;rnours of 
the Church collecte<.i, approvc<l, and recommend ixl them U) ns, as the 
V ratings of tho.se Apostles and J^iscijjlcs; under wiiose names they 
go. The first enumeration of all the Jkiukert, l)oth of the Old and 
New Testament, is in the Canons of the Afsisties, supposed to be 
collected by Clement the first (after St. Peter) Bishfip of Pome. But 
because that is but supjm.sed, and by many quest loued, tlie Couneell 
of Laodicea is the first \\o know, that recommended the Bible to tho 
then Chiistian Churches, for tho Writings of tho ITopheta and 
Apostles; and this Councell was held in the 304. yocr afle.r f^hnst. 
At which time, though ambition had so far provaiUsl on the great 
Doctors of the aiurch, as no more to esUsun Eraoerours, tliougli 
Cdinstian, for the Slicpherds of tho peopl<-, but for Sliocp; and 
Eraperours not Christian, for Wolves, and endeavourcfi to naase 
their Doctrine, not for (^ounsell, and Information, as PreocnerH; 
but for Laws, as absolute Governours; and thought such frauds as 
tended to make the people tho more obedient to Cliristian Doctrine, 
to be pious; yet I am perswaded they did not therefore faisifie the 
Scriptures, though the copies of tho Ikioks of the Now TesUt- 
ment, were in the hands only of the Ecclesiasticks; because if they 
had had an intention bo to doe, they w’ould surely have made them 
more favorable to their jwwer over Christian Princes, and 
Civil] Soveraignty, than they are. I see not therefore any reaaoiv 
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to doubt, but that the Old, and New Testament, as we have them 
now, are the true Registers of those things, which were done and 
said by tlie Prophets, and Apostles. And so perhaps are some 
of those Books which are called Apocrypha, if left out of the Canon, 
not for inconforraity of Doctrine with the rest, but only because 
I hoy are not found in the Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia 
by Alexander the Great, there were few learned Jews, that were not 
perfect in the Cireek tongue. For the seventy Interpreters that 
converted the Bible into Greek, were all of them Hebrews; and 
we have extant the works of Philo and Josephus both Jews, written 
by tlieni eloijiicntly in Greek. But it is not the Writer, but the 
authority of the Church, that maketh a Book Canonicall. And 
altliough thc.se Books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest 
the Writers were all indued with one and the same Spirit, in that they 
conspu’e to one and the same end, which is the setting forth of the 
Rights of the Kingdome of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
For the Book of Genesis, deriveth the Genealogy of Gods people, 
from the creation of the World, to the going int<'> Egypt: the other 
four Books of Moses, contain the Election of God for their King, 
and the Laws which hee prescribed for their CJovernment: Tlie 
Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul, 
describe the acts of Gods people, till the time they cast off Gods 
yoke, and called for a King, after the manner of their neighbour 
nations: The rest of the History of the Old 'IVstament, derives the 
auccossion of the line of Dauid, to the Captivity, out of which lino 
was to spring the restorer of the Kingdome of God, even our biassed 
Saviour God the Son, whose coming was foretold in the Bookes of 
tlie Prophets, after whom the Evangelists writt hi.s life, and actions, 
and hi.s claim to the Kinydomo, whilst he lived on earth: and lastly, 
the ActwS, and Epistles of the Apostles, declare the coming of God, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Authority ho left with them, and their 
successors, for the direction of the Jews, and for the invitation of 
the Gentiles. In siimme, the Histories and the Prophecies of the 
old I’estament, and the Gospels and Epistles of the Now Testament, 
have had one and the same scope, to convert men to the obedience 
of God; 1. in Moses, and the Wiests; 2. in the man Christ', and 
3. in the Apostles and the successors to Apostolicall piwer. For 
these three at several times did represent the person of ( Jod: Moses, 
and his successors the High Priests, and Kmgs of Judah, in the Old 
Testament: Christ himself, in the time he lived on earth: and the 
Apostles, and their successors, from the day of Pentocost (when 
the Holy Ghost descended on them) to this day. 

It is a question much disputed between the divers sects of Christian 
Religion, From whence the Scriptures derive their Authority; which 
question is also propounded sometimes in other terms, as, How wee 
know them to be the Word of God, or, Why we beJeeve them to be so: 
And the difficulty of resolving it, ariseth chiefly from the improper- 
□eese of the words wherein the question it self is couched. For it 
ta beleeved on all hands, that the first and originall Author of them is 
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God; and consequently tlie question disputed, is not that. Again, 
it IB manifest, that none can know they are Gods Word, (though all 
true Cliristians beleevo it,) but those to whom Gtxl himself hath 
revealed it supernaturally ; and therefore the question is not rightly 
moved, of our Knowledge of it. Lastly, when the question is pro- 
pounded of our Beleef(\ because some are moved to bclcevo for one, 
and others for other reasons, there can l)o rendrul lu) one gonerall 
answer for them all. The question truly st atod is, By whni uDumiy 
they are made Lata. 

As far as they difler not from tlie Liws of Xature, there is no 
doubt, but the}^ are the Law of God. and carry their Authority with 
them, legible to all men that have the use of natiirall reason: hut 
this is no other Authority, then that of all otluT .Mi>nill Doctrine 
consonant to Reason, the Dictates \Nlu'rc!4>f are I>aws, not mad^, 
but Elernall. 

If they be made Law by God himsclfc, tliiw are of the nature of 
written Law, w'luch are I>awH to them only to whom God liatli so 
sufficiently puhhshcd them, as no man can excuse Inmsclf, by saying, 
he knew not they were las 

He therefore, to w'hom God hath not supernaturally revealed, 
that tliey are his, nor that those that pubhshcxl tliorn, were sent by 
him, is not obliged to obey them, by any Authority, hut his, whoso 
Commands have already tlie force of Iv.iws, that is to sav. any 
other Authority, then that of the Coimnon-wealth, readme m llio 
Soveraign, wdio only has the Ijcgislativc pi^wer. Again, i( it bo not 
the Logihlativo Authority of the Common- wealth, that giveth them 
the force of I^w's, it must hce some other Authority derived from 
God, either private, or puhhque: if j)rivate, it obliges oiudy him, 
to whom in jiarticular God hath been pleascnl to rcvoalo it 
For if every man should be obbgwl, to take fur Gods l.^iw, what 
particular men, on pretence of pnvate inspiration, or Revelation, 
should obtrude upon him, (in sueh a numl>er of men, that out of 
pride, and ignorance, t^ike their own Dreams, and extravagant 
Fancies, and Madne.^se, for testimonK's of (bxls Spirit; or out of 
ambition, pretend to such Divmo testimonies, falsely, and contrary 
to their owm consciences,) it were imjiossiblc that any Di\ino I^w 
should be aok now bulged. If puhlique, it is the .Authority of the 
Common -wealthy or of the Church. But the Church, if it bo one f)eria)n, 
is the same thing with a Common-wealth of Christians, called a 
Common-xveaUhf because it consisteth of men unile<l in one person, 
their Soveraign; and a Churchy because it coiiHi.steth in Cliristian 
men, united in one Christian Soveraign. But if the Chundi be not 
one person, then it hath no authority at all , it can neither com- 
mand, nor doe any action at all; nor is capable of having any power, 
or right to any thing; nor has any WiU, Rea8/)n, nor Voice; for all 
these qualities are pecsonall. Now^ if the whole number of Cliristianji 
be not contained in one Common- wealth, they eu’O not one person; 
nor is there an Universal! Church that hath any authority over 
them; and therefore the Scriptures are not mode I>aws, by the 
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Univcrsall Church; or if it bee one Common- wealth, then all 
Christian Monarchs, and Statea are private persons, and subject to 
bee judged, deposed, and punished by an Universall Soveraigne of 
all Chriatendome. So that the question of the Authority of the 
Scriptures, is redticcd to this, WhetJier Christian Kings, and the 
Soveraigne. Asscmhhe.s in Christian Common-wealths, be absolute in 
their own Territories, immediately under Ood ; or subject to one Vicar 
of Christ, constituted over the Universall Church ; to bee judged, 
condemned , deposed, and put to death, as hee shall think expedient, or 
neoessary for the common good. 

Which quest Kjii cannot bee resolved, w'ithout a more particular 
consideration of the Kingdome of God; from whence also, wee are 
to judge of the Authority of Interpreting the Scripture. For, 
Mhofioever hath a lawfiill power over any Writing, to make it Law, 
hath tlie power also to approve, or disapprove the interpietation 
of the Bumo. 


CHAP. XXXIV 

Of the Sigrnllcaiion o/Sriiar, Angkl, and lN'srrR\TiON in the Books 
oj Holy Scripture 

Sektno the foundation of all true Jlatioeination, is the constant 
Signitication of words; which in the Doctrine following, dependeth 
n(U (as in naturall ecienco) on tlio Will of tlie Writer, nor (as in 
common conversation) on vulgar use, but on the sense tliey carry 
in the Scripture; It is necessary, before I proceed any further, U) 
determine, out of the Bible, the meaning of such words, as by their 
ambiguity, may render what I am to inferre upon them, obscure, 
or disputable * I will begin with tJie words Body, and Spirit, which 
m the language of the Schools are termed, Substances, Corporeall, 
and I near pore all. 

The Word Body, in the most general! acceptation, signifieth that 
which fillcth, or occupyeth some certain room, or imagined place; 
and dependeth not on the imagination, but is a reall part of that we 
call the Vntierse. For the Universe, being the Aggregate of all 
Bodies, there is no reall part thereof that is not also Body; nor any 
thing properly a Body, that is not also part of (that Aggregate of all 
Bodies) the Universe. The same also, because Bodies are subject to 
change, that is to say, to variety of apparence to the sense of living 
creatures, is called Sub'^tance, that is to saj", Subject, to various 
accidents; as sometimes to bo Moved, sometimes to stand Still; 
and to seem to our senses sometimes Hot, sometimes Cold, some- 
times of one Colour, Smel, Tast, or Sound, somtimes of another. 
And this diversity of Seeming, (produced by the diversity of the 
operation of bodies, on the organs of our sense) we attribute 
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alterations of the Bodies that operate, & call tiiem Ac^uicvis of those 
Bodies. And according to this acceptation of the word, SuhjiUuuf, 
and Body, sigiiitie the same thing; and therefore Sub,sUvKe tneor- 
poreall are words, which when they are joined togctlier, destroy om^ 
another, as if a man should say, an Incorporeall Bmli/, 

But in the sense of common people, not all the Universe is call(\l 
Body, but only such parts thereof as they can discern by the sense 
of Feeling, to resist their force, or by tlie sens© of tluhr Kyes, to 
Innder them from a farther prospect Therefore m the common 
language of men, Aire, and aeruill substances, use not to be taken 
for Bodies, but (b^ often as men are sensible of (In-ir etTccts) au> 
called Wmd, or Breath, or (because the same are c!llt(^^i in the Ijatino 
S'piritus) Bpirits; as when they call that lUTiall substance, winch 
m the body of any living cnatiire, gives it life and motion, VtUiIi 
and Animall spirits. But for those Idols of the brain, whicli 
represent Bodies to us, whore they are not, as in a Looking glasso, in 
a Dream, or to a Distempered brain waking, they are (as the A{>ostle 
saith generally of all Idols) nothing; Nothing at all, 1 say, there 
where the}^ seem to bee; and m tlie brain it self, not lung but tumult, 
proceeding either from the action of the objec'ts, or from the dis- 
orderly agitation of the Organs of our Sense. Anfl men, that are 
otherw'ise imployed, then to search into their causes, know not of 
themselvCv^, what to call them; and may therefore (‘asily bo per- 
swaded, by those whose knouledire they much roverc'uce, some to 
call them Bodies, and think them made of airo coinp;icte<J by a 
power supernatural!, because the sight judges them corjioimll; 
and some to call them Spirits, because Iho sense of Tom b discerneth 
nothing in the place w'hero tliey appear, to resist tlieir lingcrH: So 
that the proper signification t)f Spint in common speec'h, w either a 
subtile, fluid, and invisible Hody, or a (jliost, or otluT Idol or 
Pliantasme of the Imagination. But for met-aphoricall Higmfica* 
tions, there be many: for sometimes it is taken for DLSjKisition or 
Inclination of the mind, as when for the disposition to controwl 
the sayings of other men, wo say, o spirit of conlradictum', hor a 
disposition to unclcannesse , an unclean spirit; for pm (rsenessc, a 
f reward spirit; for sullenncsse, a dumb spirit, and ffir inclnuilvjn to 
godlintsse, and Gods service, the Spirit of God: sometiincs for any 
emment ability, or extraordinary })asM<)n, c»r dihcyiHe of tlici niind, 
as when great wxsdoine is callcxl tne spirit of wisdoms; and mad men 
are said to be posseoised with a Spirit. 

Other signification of Spirit I find no where any; and where none 
of these can satisfie the sense of that w^ord in Scripture, the place 
falleth not under humane Uiideretanding, and our Faith therein 
consisteth not in our Opinion, but in our Submission; as in all 
places where God is said to be a Spiril; or where by the SpirU of 
God, IS meant God himselfe. For the nature of God is incompie- 
hensible; that is to say, wo understand nothing of what he is, but 
only that he xs; and therefore the Attributes we give him, are not 
to lell one another, what he is, nor to signifie our opinion of bw 
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Nature, but our desire to honour him with such names as we conceive 
must honorable amongst our selves. 

Oen. 1.2. The Spirit of Ood moved upon the face of the Waters. 
Here if by tlie Spirit of God be meant God himself, then is Motion 
attributed to God, and consequently Place, which are intelligible 
only of Bodie.s, and not of substances incorporeall; and so the place 
is above our understanding, that can conceive nothing moved that 
changes not place, or that has not dimension; and whatsoever has 
dimension, is Body Ihit the meaning of those words is best under- 
stood by the like place, Oen. 8. 1. Where when the earth was covered 
with Waters, as in the beginning, God intending to abate them, and 
again to discover the dry land, useth the like words, I will bring my 
Spirit upon the Earthy and the watera shall be diminished: in which 
place by Spirit is understood a Wind, (that is an Airo or Spirit 
moved,) which might be called (os in the former place) the Spirit 
of God, because it was Gods work. 

Oen. 41. 38. Pharaoh calleth the Wisdome of Joseph, the Spirit 
of Ood. For Joseph having advised him to look out a wise and 
discreet man, and t-o sot him over the land of Egypt, ho saith thus, 
Can we find such a man as this is, in whom is the Spirit of God ? And 
Exod. 28 3. 'I'hou shall speak (saith God) to all that are wise hearted, 
u'hom I luive filled with the Spirit of Wisdome, to make Aaron Garments, 
to consecrate him. Whore extraordinary Understanding, though but 
in making Garments, as being the Gift of God, is called the Spirit of 
God. diie same is found again, Exod. 31. 3, 4, 6, 6. and 35. 31 
And Isaiah 11. 2, 3. wdicre the Prophet speaking of the Messiah, 
saith, The Spirit of the Lord shall abide upon him, the Spirit 0 } 
wtsdome and understanding, the Spirit of counsell, and fortitude; arid 
the Spirit of the fear of the Lord. Where manifestly is meant, not 
so many Ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would give 
him. 

In the Book of Judges, an extraordinary Zeal, and Oiurage in the 
defence of Gods pccqde is calle<l the Spirit of God ; as when it excited 
V^thoniel, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson to deliver them from 
servitude, Judg. 3. 10. 0. 34. 11.29. 13.25. 14. 6, 19. And of Saul, 
upon the nowes of the insolence of the Ammonites towards the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, it is said (1 Sam. 11. 6.) that The Spirit of God 
came ujx)n Saul, and his Anger (or, as it is in the Inline, his Fury) 
uns kindled greatly. Where it is not probable was meant a Ghost, 
but an extraordinary Zeal to punish the cruelty of the Ammonites. 
In like mamier by the Spirit of God, that came upon Saul, when hee 
was amongst the Prophets that praiscxl God in Songs, and Musick 
(1 Sam. 19 . 20 .) is to be understood, not a Ghost, but an unexpected 
and sudden zeal to join with them in their devotion. 

The false Prophet Zedekiah, saith to Micaiah (1 Kings 22. 24.) 
Which way U'erU the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee ^ 
Which cannot be understood of a Ghost; for Micaiah declared 
before the Kings of Israel and Judah, the event of the battle, as from 
a Fi>von, and not as from a Spirit, speaking in him. 
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In the same manner it appeareth, in the Bixika of the Propheta, 
that though they spake by the Spirit of God, tliat is to nay. by a 
speeiall grace of Pr^iction; yet their knowledge of the future, w.lh 
not by a Ghost within them, but by some supernaturall Dream or 

Gen. 2. 7- It is said, God ynwle jiuin of the duM of the Earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils (spiraculum vit;e) the breath of life, ami man 
was made a living soul. There tlio breath of life ii)s|iiu\l by God 
signifies no more, but that God gave liiin life; And (Joh 27. 3 ) 
as long as the Spirit of Gk>d ts in mt/ nostrils, is more then to sav. 
as long as / live. So in Ezek\ 1. 2n the Spirit ofh fe mis in the wheels, 
is equivalent to, the wheels were alive. And {Ezek. 2 30 ) the Spirit 
enired into me, and Sfi mt on mg feet, that is, I recovered mg vttall 
strength', not that any Oho.'^t, or incorpore<dl suh.'-taiu'e entred inU); 
and possessed his body. 

In the II chap, of Nundwrs verso 17. / will take (sailh God) of 
the Spirit, which is U]X)n thee, ami tvdl put it u}y>n them, and Iheg sfyill 
hear Ike burthen of the pe/yple with thee, that is, upon the sevoaly 
lillders: whereupon two of tlio Beventy are B.iid to pjopheev in tlie 
campe; of whom some oonn)lained, and JosIom (l('uri*(l Morob to 
forbid them; which Moses would not doe. \V lu*reby it apiioar''. 
that Joshua knew not they had received authoiity so to do, and 
prophoe^’cd according to the mind of Mosc.s, that is to say, by a 
Epirit, or Authorxtg subordinate* to his own. 

In the like sense we read {Dent .31, 9 ) that Jodiua xoasfull of the 
Spirit of wxsdome, because Moses had hid his hands upon him: tliat 
IS, because he was ordained by Moses, to pro.secut/C the work luxj 
had hiraselfe begun, (namely, the bringing of Gods people into the 
promnsed land), but prevented by dcatli, not finish. 

In the like sense it is said, {Rom 8. 9.) If ang iruin have iwt the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of las: not meaning thereby the Ghost of Ciiriut, 
but a submission to his Doctrine. As also (1 John 4, 2.) flerebg 
you shall km>w the Spirit of God , Every Spirit tluii confesseth that 
Je^sxis Chrii>t is come in the flejih, is of (Jod; by which is iiUMut the 
Spirit of unfaincMl ChrLstianity, or submission to that mam Article 
of Christian faith, that Jesus is the Chri.st ; whu h cannot bo mtor* 

preted of a Ghost ^ ^ .r rr i 

LUtewase these words {Luke 4 1 ) And Jesus full 

Ghost (that is, as it is eiprcst, Mai. 4. 1. and Mar 1. 12. of^ Uolg 
Spirit,) may be understood, for Zeal to doe the work for which hoo 
was sent by God the Father: but to mterprot it of a Ghost, ^ U> 
that God himselfo (for so our Saviour was.) was filled with God; 
which IS very unproper, and unsignifirant. How we came to tra^- 
late Spirits, by the word GhosU, which Bignifieth nothing, neither 
in heaven, nor earth, but the Imaginary inhabiUn^ of marw bram, 
I examine not: but this I say, the word Spirit in the t Higmfieth 
no such thing; but either properly a reall or Metaphon- 

c^Ily, some extraordinary abihly or afjcciion of the Mind, or of the 

Body. 
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The Disciples of Chii.st, seeing him walking ujxin the sea, {Mat' 
14. 26. and Marke 6. 49.) 8U])pused him to he a. Spirit, meaning thereby 
an Aeriall Body, and not a Idiantasme; for it is said, they all saw 
him; wliich cannot be understood of the delusions of the brain, 
(w'hich are not common to many at once, as visible Bodies are; 
but singular, because of the dilTerences of Fancies), but of Bodies 
only. In like manner, w'horo he w'as taken for a Spirit, by the same 
Apostles {Lvke 24. 3, 7.): So also {Acts 12. 15.) vhen St Peter 
was delivered out of PrHon, it would not bo beleeved, but when the 
Maid said lie was at the (lore, they said it was his Angc! , by which 
must be meant a corporeall substance, or ve must say, the Disciples 
themselves did follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, 
that some suoh apparitions were not Imaginary, but Reall; and such 
as needc'd not the fancy of man for their Existence: Th('.se the Jews 
called Spirits, and Angels, Good or Bad; a.s the Greeks called the 
same by the name of Doemons. And some such apparitions may bo 
reall, and substantiall; that is to say, subtile Bodies, which God can 
form by the same power, by which he formed all things, and make 
use of, as of Ministers, and Messengers (that is to say, Angels) to 
declare liia will, and execute the same wdien ho pleaseth, in extra- 
ordinary and supernaturall manner. But when hoe hath so fornu'd 
them they arc Substances, endued with dimensions, and take up 
roomo, and can be moved from place to pkice, which Is peculiar to 
Bodies, and therefore are not Ghosts tncorjxjreall, tliat is to say, 
Ghosls tliivt are in no place; that is to say, that are no where; that 
is to say, that Hccming to bo somewhat, are lujihing But if 
Corporeall bo taken in the most vulgar manner, for sucli Siib.stances 
as are pt'rccptiblo by our oxternall Senses; then is Substance 
Incorporcall, a thing not Imaginary, but Reall, namely, a thm 
Substance, Invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that are 
in grosser Jkulios. 

By the name of Anoel, is signified generally, a Messenger, 
niid most often, a ^fessenger of God: And by a Messenger of 
God, is signified, any thing that makes knovTi his extraordinary 
Presence; that is to say, the extraordinary manifestation of his 
[Kiwer, especially by a Dream, or Vision. 

Concerning the creation of AngeJs, there is nothing delivered in 
the Scriptures. That they arc SpiriLs, is often repeated: but by 
the name of Spirit, is signified both in Scripture, and vulgarly, both 
amongst Jews, and Gentiles, sometimes tnin Bodies; os the Aire, 
the Wind, the Spirits Vitall, and Animall, of hving creatures; and 
sometimes the Images that nso in the fancy in Dreams, and V^isions; 
which are not reall Substances, nor lost any longer then the Dream, 
or Vision they appear in; which Apparitions, though no reall 
Substances, but Accidents of the brain; yet when God raiseth them 
Biipomaturally, to signifie his Will, they are not unpropefty termed 
G<^3 Messengers, that is to say, his Angels. 

And os the Gentilee did vulgarly conceive the Imagery of the brain, 
for things really eubsistent without them, and not dependent on the 
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fancy; and out of them framixi thtMr opinions of Dirmom, Gootl luid 
Evill; which because they seemed to subsist really, (hey called 
Subdtan^si and because they could not fetd them with their hands, 
Incor}K)rcall: so also the Jews uinin the same p:roand, without any 
thing in tlie Old Testament that eonstiaine<i thom thereunto, luwl 
generally an opinion, (excent the sect of tlie that those 

apparitions (which it ple^ii^ea God sometimes to produce in the fancie 
of men, for his own service, and therefore called them his Afujels) 
were substances, not dependent on (ho fancy, but }a*rmanent 
creatures of God; whereof those which (licy liioimlit were good to 
them, they est-eeme<l the AmjcU of God, and (hose they thought 
would hurt them, they oallco’ Kv\ll Angtls, or Kvill Spirits, sueh as 
was the Spirit of Python, and the Spirits of Mad-inen, of Luna! Kpios, 
and Kpilcptuiues: J-'or they estcemtsl hik h a^ wvio troubUni with 
such di'^eases, Dtniwntaqnes 

But if we consider the places of the Old Testament where Angels 
are mentioned, wo shall find, that in most of them, there can nothing 
else be understood by the word but Homo irnag(‘ raistvl 

(supernaturally) in tin* fancy, to signilio the pn‘wnco of (h)i) in the 
execution of some biipernaturall work; and tliereforo in the rc^t, 
wdiere their nature is not exprest, it may bo understood in the samo 
manner. 

For wo rciul Gen. 16 th.tt tlio same ajipantion is calhsl, not oncly 
an An/jd, but God; where that wdiich (verso 7.) is calked (he Angd 
of the Lord, in the tenth verse, saith t/O Agar, I mil Ihy seed 

exceedingly; that is, speaketh in the person of fiod. Niutlicr was 
this apparition a Fancy ligured, hut a Voice, iiy w'hich it is mani- 
fest, that Angel signifietii there, nothing but Gud hnnsi’lf, tliat causixl 
Agar supernaturally to apprehend a voice fnjiii heaven, or rather, 
nothing else but a Voice supernatural], testifying (hxis speciall 
presence there. Why therefore may not the Angels that appemrwi 
to Ix)t, and are calle^J Gen. lb. 13. Men, and to whom, thougli they 
were two, IajI speaketh (ver 18 ) aa l>ut to one, and that on(% as 
God, (for tlie words are, Lot mid unlo tk*m, (Jh not so my l/>rd) 
be understood of images of men, sufiernatu rally formed in the 
Fancy; aa well as before by Angel was undcrato(.Hi a fancyed Voice ? 
When the Angel calle<i to Abraham out of heaven, to stay his hand 
{Gen. 22. 11.) from slaying Isaac, tiicre was no Apparition, but a 
Voice; which nevcrthelesso was called properly enough a Mchsenger, 
or Angd of God, because it declared Gods will supernaturally, and 
saves the labour of supposing any jiemianent Ghosts. The Angels 
which Jacob saw on the Ladder of Heaven {Gen 2B. 12 ) were a 
Vision of his sleep; therefore oncly Fancy, and a Dream; yet 
being Bupematurall, and signs of Gods sticciall presence, those 
apparitions are not improperly called Angels. The same is to be 
understood {Oen. 31. 11.) where Jacob saith thus, Th^ Arigd of the 
Lord appeared to mee in my sleep. For an apparition made to a man 
in his sleep, is that which all men call a Drearae, whether such Dreame 
be natural], or supernatural]: and that which there Jacob calleth 
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an Angelf was God himself e; for the same Angel saith (verse 13 ) 
I am the Qod of Bethel. 

Also (Exod. 14. 0.) the Angel that went before the Army of Israel 
to the Red Sea, and then came behind it, i.s (verso 19.) the Lord 
himself; and he appeared not in the form of a beautifull man, but 
in form (by day) of a pillar of cloud, and (by night) in form of a 
pillar of fire; and yet this Pillar was all the apparition, and Avgel 
promised to Moses (Exod. 14. 9.) for the Armies guide: I'or this 
cloudy pillar, is said, to have descended, and stood at the dore of 
th<5i Tabernacle, and to have talked with Moses. 

There you see Motion, and Speech, which are commonly attri- 
buted to Angels, attributed to a Cloud, because the Cloud served as 
a sign of Gods presence; and was no lease an Angel, then if it had 
had the form of a Man, or Child of never so great beauty; or Wings, 
as usually they are painted, for the false instruction of common 
people. For it is not the shape; but their use, that makes them 
Angels. But their use is to be significations of Gods presence in 
supernaturall operations; As when Moses (Exod. 33. 14.) had desired 
God to goe along with the C’ampe, (as he had done ahvaies before 
the making of the Golden Calfe,) God did not answer, I will goc, nor 
I will send an Angell in my stead; but thus, my presence shall goe 
with thee. 

To mention all the places of the Old Testament where the name 
of Angel is found, w’ould bo too long Therefore to comprehend 
them all at once, I say, there is no text in that part of the Old 
Testament, which the Church of England holdoth for Canonicall, 
from which we can conclude, there is, or hath been created, any 
permanent thing (understood by the name of Spirit or Angel,) that 
liath not quantity; and that may not be, by the undorstandmg 
divided; that is to say, considered by parts; so as one part 
may bee in one place, and the next part in the next place 
to it; and, in sumrao, which is not (taking Body for that, which is 
some what, or some where) Corporeall; but in every place, the .sense 
will bear the interpretation of Angel, for Messenger; as John 
Baptist is called an Angel, and Chiist the Angel of the Covenant; 
ana as (according to the same Analogy) the Dove, and the Fiery 
Tongues, in that they wore signes of Gods speoiall presence, might 
also be called Angels. Though ve find in Daniel two names of 
Angels, Oabnel, and Michael; yet it is cleer out of the text it selfe, 
(Dan. 12. 1.) that by Michael is meant Christ, not as an Angel, but 
as a Prince: and that Oabricl (OvS the like apparitions made to other 
holy men in their sleep) wiis nothing but a supernaturall phantasme, 
by which it seemed to Daniel, in his dream, tliat two Saints being 
in talke, one of them said to the other, Gabriel, lei us rnaJet this man 
understaTid his Vision: For God needeth not, to distinguish his 
Celestiall servants by names, which are usefull onely to the short 
memories of Mortalls. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, 
out of which it can be proved, that Angels (except when they are 
.put for such men, as God hath made tiie Messengers, and Ministers 
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of Ills word, or works) arc things nermanent, and wiUiall UKH)rfK)rctdl. 
That they are permanent* may bee gatliered from tlio wonls of tnir 
Saviour himselfo, (d/aC 2o. 41.) where ho saith* it shall )><' Haiti t<' 
the wicked in the last day, Go yc cursed \nio everlastituj fife j)tcpuud 
for the Devil arid hiS Avyels'. which place is manifest for the jior- 
manenoo of Evill Angels, (unlesse wee might think the name nf 
Devill and his Angels may be understood of the Cluireh(^s Ad \ (Thanes 
and their Ministers,) but then it is repugnant to their 1 iiimateriality, 
because Everlasting fire i.s no puinsiunent to imfiatible Hubstancos, 
such 08 are all things Im'orporeall Angels thort'foro are not Ihenco 
proved to bo Incorporeall. In like manruT where St. Paul saye.s 
(1 Cor. 6. 3.) Kmu' yc ?iat '".at tne shall judge the Angels? ^^nd 
(2 Pei. 2. 4.) For \f God sjHi7fd tint the Angels that sinned, hid cast 
them down into hell An<} {Jude I, <5 ) And the Angtis Dud kejA not 
their first estate, bid left (heir oirnc hahd'dion, hce ludh re.scned in 
cverlastiTig chauics under darkiosse unto (he Judgment of the last 
fiay\ though it prove the Pi'imamuiee of Angu'lieiill nafuro, it con 
firmeth also their Materiality And(J/a/ 22 M) ) In the resurrection 
men doe neither marry, nor gxx'e in nuirriagc, hut arc as the AngcU nj 
God in heaven: but m the resurrection men shall he Pennam'nt, and 
not Incor|X)reall; so therefore also ore the Angels 

There be divers other places out of whicli rnuy ho drawn the like 
conclusion. To men that understand the signification of Uk'so 
words, Substance, and Imorjioreall , a i IncorjM)reall is taken not for 
subtile body but for not Podg, tliey imply a oontradiel ion: inso* 
much as to say, an Angel, or Spirit is (in that sense) an Incorporeall 
Substance, is to say in elTcct, there is no Angel nor .Sjuril at all 
Considering tliercforo the hiiJiiiln*at/ioij of the word Ang<*l in th<* Old 
Testament, and the nature of Dreams and Vi.hioiih tliat ha]>peri 
to men by the ordinaiy way of Nature; I ivas enclined tx.) this 
opinion, that Angels were nothing but snjiernaturall afiparitions 
of the Fancy, raised by the si>oc'iall and extraordinary operation of 
God, thereby to make his presence and commandementM known to 
mankind, and chiefly to liis own p>eople. Put tlio many places 
of the New Testament, and our Saviours own words, and m such 
texts, wherein is no suspicion of corruption of the Scnjiturc, have 
extorted from iny feeble Reason, an aeknowlecigmeiit, and br'Iecf, 
that there bo also Angela bubstantiall, and permanent. Put Vo 
beloeve they be in no place, that is to say, no where, that m to say, 
nothing, as they (though mdirectly) say, that will liavo them 
Incorixireall, cannot by Scripture bee evinced. 

On the signification of tlie word Spirit, dependoth that of the word 
Inspiration; winch must either be taken properly; and then it is 
nothing but the blowing into a man some thin and subtile aire, or 
wmd, in such manner as a man tilleth a bladder with his breath; 
or if Spirits be not corporeall, but have their existence only in the 
fancy, it is nothing but the blowing in of a Phantasrnc, which is 
improper to say, and imp<]>ssibl0; for Phantasmes arc not, but only 
eeem to be somewhat. That word therefore is used in the Scripture 
1691 
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metaphorically onely: As {Oen, 2. 7.) where it is said, that God 
inspired into man the breath of life, no more is meant, then that God 
gave unto him vitail motion. For we are not to think that God 
made first a hving breath, and then blew it into Adam after he was 
made, whether that breath were reall, or seeming; but only as it is 
{Acts 17. 25.) that he gave him life^ and breath; that is, made him a 
living creature. And where it is said (2 Tim 3. 10) all Scripture is 
given bij Inspiration from God, speaking theie of the Scripture of 
the Old Testament, it is an easie metaphor, to signilie, tliat God 
enclined the spiiit or mind of those Writeis, to write that 
which should be uscfull, in teaching, reproving, correcting, and 
instructing men in the way of righteous living. But where St. 
Peter (2 Pet. 1. 21 ) saith, that Prophecy came not in old time by the 
Will of man, but the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, by the Holy Spirit, is meant the voice of God in a Dream, 
or Vision supernatural!, wliich is not Inspiration: Nor when our 
Saviour breathing on his Disciples, said. Receive the Holy Spirit, 
was that Breath the Spirit, but a sign of the spirit uall graces he gave 
unto them. And though it bo said of many, and of our Saviour 
himself, that ho was full of the Holy Spirit; yet that Fulnesse Ls not 
to be understood for Infusion of the substance of God, but for 
accumulation of his gifts, such as are the gift of sanctity of life, of 
tongue.s, and the hke, whctlicr attained supernaturally, or by study 
and industry; for in all cases they are the gifts of God. So likewise 
W'here God sayes {Joel 2. 28.) I will powre out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your Sons and your Daughters shall prophecy, your Old men shall 
dream Dreams, and your Young men shall see Visions, w'ee are not to 
understand it in the proper sense, as if his Spirit were like water, 
subject to effusion, or infusion; but as if God had promised to give 
them Prophoticall Dreams, and Visions. For the [)roper use of the 
word infused, in speaking of the graces of God, is an abuse of it; 
for those graces are Vertues, not Bodies to bo carry ed hither and 
thither, and to be powred into men, as mto ban els 

In the same manner, to take Inspiration m the proper sense, or 
to say that Good Spirits entred into men to make them prophecy, 
or Evill Spirits into those that became Phrenetique, Lunatique, or 
Epileptiquo, is not to take the word in the sense of the Scripture; 
for the Spirit there is taken for the jxiwer of God, working by causes 
to us unlcnown. As also (Acts 2. 2.) the wind, that is there said to 
fill the house wherein the Apostles were assembled on the day of 
Pentecost, is not to bo understood for the Holy Spirit, which is 
the Deity it self ; but for an Extemall sign of Gods speciall wwking 
on their hcaits, to e(Tect in them the intemall graces, and holy 
vertues hee thought requisite for the performance of their Apostle- 
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CHAP. XXXV 

Of the Signification in Scrij)ture of Kinodomb of God. of IToi Y, 
Sacred, ana Sacrament 


The Kxngdoinc of God in the Wntincjs of Divines, and spoeiallv 
in Sermons, and Trealisea of Devotion, is taken most comiuonly 
for Eternall Felicity, after this life, in the }hj.dieNt Ifesven, Avhieli 
they also call the Kmgdome of Cdory; and sometmK's for (the earnc.st 
of that felicity) Sanclification. \\hieh they t^-rme the Kmgdome of 
Grace; but never for tlic l^lonarchy, that m to say, tlie Sovcraign 
Power of God over any Subjects ncquinHi by llieir own consent, 
which is the proper sign iticat ion of Kmgdome. 

To the contrary, 1 lind the Kinodomk or God, to Mgnifie in most, 
places of Scripture, a Kingdomt properly s(^ mimed, ei>nstitnUHl by 
the Votes of the I’eojdo of Israel in peculiar nianin*r, wlieroin they 
chose God for their King by Covenant made witli him, upon 
Gods promLsing them the possession of the land of ('^naan; 
and but Bcldom metaphorically; and then it ih taken for Ikmxxnvin 
over sinne; (and only m the New Testament .) because such a 
Dominion as that, every Subject shall hav e in the Kingd«»me of fJod. 


and without prejudice to the Soveraign 

From the very Creation, God not only reigncvl over all men 
naiuraUy by his migiit; but alw.) hml pecnimr Siilqeets, whorn he 
commanded by a Voice, as one man Hjioakoth to another In which 
manner he reigned ov'cr Adam, and gave him comrnandement t<» 
abstaine from the tree of cognizance of Good and ICvill, wduGi 
when he obeyed not, but tasting thensif, U>ok uj)on him to bo as (Aod. 
judging between Good and Evill, not by liis Croators commanf c- 
ment, but by bis own Rcnse, his piinishnu'ut waa a privation llic 
estate of Eternall life, wherein God hod at first croate/Mmn : And 
afterwards God punished his posterity, for their vices, all but eight 
persons, with an universall deluge, And in these eight did consist 

the then Kimjdome of God i~ - u ^ 

After this, it pleased (Jod to npeak to Abraliam, and (>cn 1/ /. ) 

to make a Covenant with him m the^r word^, I ud I eHUihh-h my 
Covtnani heiioein me, and thee, and thy need 
generations, for an everlasting Covenant, he a God Ui thee, ami 
to thy seed after thee : And I u-ill give unto thee and to thy Sfui 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the. hind vf ( unaan 
for an everlasting possession. In this CV.n onant Abraham 
for himsdfe and his posterity to ohy as God 

him : and God on his part prormselh to Ahralvim llw land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. And for a raemonall, and a token ol 
tliifl Covenant, he ordameth (verse 11 ) Wie SacramerU of Circum- 
cision. This is it whicli is called the Old Covenant, or Testament; 
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and oontaineth a Contract between God and Abraham; by which 
Abraham obligeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to Gods positive Law; for to the Law Moral! he was 
obliged before, as by an Oath of Allegiance. And though the name 
of King be not yet given to God, nor of Kingdome to Abraham and his 
seed; yet the thing is the same; namely, an Institution by pact, 
of Gods peculiar Soveraignty over the seed of Abraham ; which in 
the renewing of the same Covenant by Moses, at Mount Sinai, is 
expressely called a peculiar Kingdome of God over the Jews: and 
it la of Abraham (not of Moses) St. Paul saith {Rom. 4. 11.) that he is 
the Father of the Faithfull; that is, of those that are loyall, and doe 
not violate their Allegiance sworn to God, then by Circumcision, 
and afterwards in the Neiv Covenant by Baptisme. 

This Covenant, at the Foot of Mount Sinai, was renewed by Moses 
{Exod 19. 6.) where the Lord commandeth Moses to speak to 
the people in this manner, If you will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my Covenant, then yee shall be a peculiar people to me, for 
all the Earth is mint ; And yee shall be unto me a Sacerdoiall King- 
dome, and an holy Nation. For a Peculiar people, the vulgar Latine 
hath, Pecuhum de cunctia popuhs: the English Translation made 
in the beginning of the Reign of King James, hath, a Pecidiar 
treasure unto me above all Nations; and the Genova French, the most 
precious Jewel of all Nations. But the truest Translation is the hist, 
because it is confiimed by St. Paul himself {Tit. 2. 14.) where he 
eaith, alluding to that place, that our blesseel Saviour gave himself for 
us, that he might purifie us to himself, a peculiar (that is, an extra- 
ordinary) people: for the word is m the Greek irepiomio^, which is 
opposed commonly to the word ^rtoiVtos; and as this signifieth 
ordinary, quotidian, or (as in the Lords Prayer) of daily use; so the 
other signifieth that which is overplus, and stored up, and enjoyed 
in a speciall manner; which the I^atmes call Peculium: and this 
meaning of the place is confirmed by the reason God rendereth of it, 
which tulloweth immediately, in that ho addeth, For all the. Earth 
is mine, as if he should say. All the Notions of the icortd are mine; 
but it is not so that you are mine, but in a speciall manner: For they 
are all mine, by reason of my Poww; but you shall be mine, by your 
own Consent, and Covenant; which is an addition to his ordmary 
title, to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in expresse words in the same text, 
Yee shall be to me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, and an holy Nation. Tlio 
Vulgar Latine hath it, Regnum Sacerdotale, to w'hich agreeth the 
Translation of that plai'e (1 Pet. 2. 9.) Sacerdotium Regale, a Regal 
Priesthood; os also the Institution itself, by w hich no man might enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, that is to say, no man might enquire 
Gods will immediately of God himself e, but onely theViigh Priest 
The English Translation before mentioned, following that of Geneva, 
has, a Kingdom of Priests; which is either meant of the succession 
of one High Priest after another, or else it accordeth not with St 
Peter, nor with the exercise of the High priesthood: For there waa 
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nev^er any but the High prkcst onely, that was to informe the Pix^ple 
of Gods Will; nor any Convocation of Priests ever allowed to entor 
into the JSanctum Sanchruvi 

Again, the title of a I/vhj Xaiion confirraea the same: for Holt/ 
signifies, that which is Gods by special!, not by generall Right. All 
the Earth (os is said in the text) is Gods; but all the Earth is not 
called Holy, but that onely which is set apart for his especiall servii'c, 
as tivos the Nation of the Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by 
this one place, tliat hy the Ktngdotju of (k>d, is pniperly moivni a 
Common-wcaltii, lU'litut^ (by the consent of those wliich were 
to be subject thereto) for their Civill Government, and the regulating 
of their behaviour, not or.dy towards God tluur King, hut also 
towards one another in point of justice, and towards other Nations 
both in peace and vrarre, vlach properly wits a Kingdome, wherein 
God was King, and the High priest was to bo (after the death of 
Moses) his sole Viceroy, or Lieutenant 

But there be many other places that clearly prove the same 
As first (1 Sam 8 7) when tin' Elders of Israel (gnoved with the 
corruption of tlic Sons of Samuel) d('mand(‘<] u King, Samuel dis- 
pleased therewith, prayed unto the Lord; and the I/ird answering 
said unto him, Hearken unto the of the Pciy]>U\for they have ruA 
rejected thee, hut they have rejected me, that / should not reign over them. 
Out of which It is evident, that God hirnself was then their King; 
and Samuel did not command the people, hut only delivered to them 
that which God from time to time appointod him. 

Again, (1 Sam. 12. 12.) where Samuel saitli to tiio P(V>ple, When 
yee mw \hat Nahash King of the Children of Am?rum catne against 
you, ye said unto me, ^ay, hut a King .dioll reign over liJt, when the 
Lord your Ood was your King: It is manifest that (Jod was their 
King, and governed the Civill Stutc of their Common-wcfilth. 

.\nd after the Israeli te.s had rejcetc<l God, the Prophets did foretell 
hiH restitution ; as [Isaiah 24 2d ) Then the Moon shall he confounded, 
and the Sun ashamed, when the U>rd of Hosts shall reign tn Mount 
Zion, and \n Jerusalem; \\here he Hjicaketh cx[»niS8ly (d his Reign 
in Zion, and Jerusalem; that is, on Earth. And [Mtrah 4 7.) 
And the Lord shall reign over ihtm in Mount Zwn: Jliis Mount Zum 
is in Jcru.salem upon the Earth And [Ezek. iiO 3.1.) As I live, saith 
the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand, and a streJehed out arms, and 
With fury powred out, / wil rule over you, and (verse 37.) / will cawK 
you to passe under the rod, and 1 will bring you xnLj the bond of the 
Covenant; that Is, I will reign over you, and make you to stand to 
that Covenant \\hich \uu made wdth me hy Mosfw, and brake m 
your rebellion against me in the days of Samuel, and in your election 

of another King. , ^ . . , . , / a • 

And in the New Testament, the Angel Gabnel saitli of our Saviour 
(Luke 1. 32, 33.) He shall be great, and be called the Son of the mo^ 
High, and the Lord shall give him the throne of hts F^h^ Damd; 
and he shall reign ov^ the house of J aeobfor ever ; and of his KvngaorM 
there shall be no end. This is also a Kingdome upon Earth; for the 
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claim whereof, as an enemy to Caesar, he was put to death; the title 
of his crosse, was, Jmis of Nazareth^ King of the Jews; hee was 
crowned in scorn with a crown of Thornes; and for the proclaiming 
of him, it is said of the Disciplas {Acts 17. 7.) That they did all of them 
contrary to the decrees of Ccesar^ saying there was another King^ one 
Jesus. The Kingdome therefore of God, is a reall, not a meta- 
phoricall Kingdome; and so taken, not onely in the Old Testament, 
out the Now: when wo say. For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, 
and Olory, it ia to bo understood of Gods Kingdome, by force of our 
Covenant, not by the Right of Gods Power; for such a Kingdome 
God alwaiea hath; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, 
Thy Kingdome come, unlesse it be meant of the Rcstauration of 
that Kingdome of God by Christ, which by revolt of the IsraeUtes 
had been interrupted m the election of Saul. Nor had it been proper 
to say, The Kingdome of Heaven is at hand; or to pray, Thy King- 
dome come, if it had still continued. 

Tlicre be so many other places that confirm this interpretation, 
that it were a wonder there ia no greater notice taken of it, but that 
it gives too much light to Christian Kings to see their right of 
Ecclesiasticall Government. This they have observed, that in stead 
of a Sacerdotall Kingdome, translate, a Kingdome of Priests: for 
they may os well translate a Roy all Priesthood, (as it is m St. Peter) 
into a Priesthood of Kings. And whereas, for a peculiar people, 
they put a 'pretious jewel, or treasure, a man might as well call the 
speciall Regiment, or Company of a Generali, the Generalls pretious 
Jewel, or his Treasure. 

In short, the Kingdome of God is a Civill Kingdome; which 
consisted, first in the obligation of the ])eople of Israel to those 
Law's, which Mosea should bring unto them from Mount Sinai; 
and which afterwards the High Priest for the time being, should 
deliver to them from before the Cherubins in the Sanctum Sanctorum; 
and which Kingdome having been cast ofT, m the election of Saul, 
(he Prophets foretold, should be restoied by Christ; and the 
Rcstauration whereof we daily pray for, when wo say m the Lords 
Prayer, Thy Kingdome come; and the Right w'hereof we acknow- 
ledge, w hen we adde. For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, and Glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen; and the Proclaiming whereof, was the 
Preaching of the Apostles; and to which men are prepared, by the 
Teachers of the Gospel; to embrace which Gospel, (that is to say, to 
promise obedience of Gods government) is, to bee in the Kingdome 
of Grace, because God hath gratis given to such the power to bee the 
Subjects (that is, Children of God hereafter, when Christ shall oome 
in Majesty to jud^ the w'orld, and actually to govern his owne 
people, which is called the Kingdome of Glory. If the Kingdome of 
God (called also the Kingdome of Heaven, from the^loriousnesse, 
and admirable height of that tlirone) were not a Kingdome which 
God by his Lieutenants, or Vicars, who dehver his Commandements 
to the people, did exercise on Earth; there would not have been so 
much contention, and warre, about who it is, by whom God speaketh 
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us; neither would many Priests have troubled Ihcinstlvtw with 
Spiritual Jurisdiction, nor any King have denie<i it them 

Out of this literall interpretation of the Knvjdotne (n)d, nnseth 
also the true interpretation of the word Holy For u m a w<»rd, 
which in Gods Kingdome nnswereth to that, vhich men in their 
Kingdomes use to eull i*uhhqut^ or the Kvvjn, 

The King of any Giuntroy is the Puhlupif Person, or Hopresentativo 
of all his o\\Ti Subjects. And God the King of Israel was the llolu 
ou(’ of Israel J’he Xat ion w hioh is euhjt‘rt to one earthly Stiveraign, 
is the Nation of that Soveraign, iliat is, of tlie Pnblxjue Person, 
So the Jews, w'ho were God.s Nalum, were oallcxl [Ktad Ph b ) <j 
Holy A'd^ion. For by H(dy, alwaie^s understood, either God 
hirnselfe, or that \^hKh is (iods in ))ropnetv, as by Piiblepie, is 
alwaica meant either tlu' IVtmui of the Cxnumon-w cull h it self, or 
fiomething that is so the t\»mmon-aealths, os no jiruate person can 
claim any propriety therein 

Therefore tiio Sabbath ((lods day) is a Holy day; the Temp](\ 
(Gods hnnso) a Holy hovse; Saenfiei*^, Titliea, and GlTiniigs ((Jods 
tribute) Holy duties, Priests, Projihets, and ancuntrvi K.in).:H, under 
(Christ (Gods Ministers) Holy men; the Oelestiall mimslrmg Sjunts 
(Gods Messengers) Holy Angels, and the like and wheresoever the 
^^o^d Holy is taken properly, there is still something signiheil of 
Propriety, gotten by consent. In saying HalUnred hr tJv/ name, wo 
do but pray to God for grace to kes'p the first (oniin oidiunent, of 
having no other Gods but him. Mankind is Gods Nation m projinelv : 
but the Jews only were a Holy Nation. Why, hut becauhc they 
became lua Projinety by convenant? 

And the wmrd Profane, is uhiially taken in tlie Script me for the 
Fame with Common, and consefpK’nt ly their eontrani*s, Holy, and 
Proper, in the Kinfcrdome of G<i(i must bo the same alsi^ Put 
figuratively, those men also are callcMl Holy, that led such g(Kily livijs, 
os if they had forsaken all vorldly designs, and v holly devotwl, and 
given themselves to God In the proper sense, tliat whudi la maile 
Holy by Gods appropriating or sejuirating it to his o\mi use, is said 
to bo sanctified by Gotl, as the Seventh day m liie fount ii Oimraande. 
ment; and as the Elect in tlie New dkisUment were said to bee 
sanciified, wdien (hey wore endue<i with the Sjurit of godlineaftc. 
And that whicli is made Holy by the dtvlipation of men, and givi-n 
to God, 80 as t<j be used onely in hi.s pubh<]uc hervn e. is callivi also 
Sacrhd, and said to Ijkj conseeraU^l, as Tem})h^, and other Hfiusee 
of Pubhque Prayer, and their Utensils, Prie^la, and Ministers, 
Victimea, Offerings, and the extemall matter of Sacraments. 

Of Holincsst there be degrees: for of those things that are set 
apart for the service of God, there may bee Bome Hct apart again, 
for a neerer and more especial service, Tli© whole Nation of the 
Israelites were a people Holy to God; yet the lril>e of I^evi was 
amongst the Israelites a Holy tribe; and amongst the Levitea, the 
Priests were yet more Holy; and arann^t tlio Pncflts, the High 
Priest was the most Holy. So the I>and of Judea was the Holy 
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Land; but the Holy City wherein God as to be worshipped, was 
more Holy; and again, the Temple more Holy than the Qty; and 
the Sanctum Sanctorum more Holy than the rest of the Temple. 

A Sacrament, is a separation of some visible thing from common 
use; and a consecration of it to Gods service, for a sign, either of 
our admission into the Kingdomo of God, to be of the number of his 
peculiar people, or for a Commemoration of the same. In the 
Old Testament, the sign of Admission waa Circumcision; in the 
New Testament, Baphsme. The Commemoration of it in the Old 
Testament, was the Eating (at a certaino time, which was Anni- 
versary) of the Paschall Lamb; by which they were put in mind 
of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage in 
Egypt; and in the New Testament, the celebrating of the [x)r(ls 
Supper; by which, w© are put in mind, of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our Ble.'-ficil Saviours death upon the crosse. 
Tlio Sacraments of Admission^ are but once to be used, because 
there needs but one Admission; but because we liave need of being 
often put in mind of our deliverance, and of our Alleagance, tlie 
Sacraments of Commemoration have nce<l to be reiterated. And 
these are the princi[)all Sacramento, and as it were the solemne oathes 
wo make of our Alloageanco. There bo also other Consecrations, 
that may be called Sacraments, as tho word implyeth onely Conse- 
cration to Gods service; but as it implies an oath, or promise of 
Alleageanco to God, there wero no other m tho Old Testament, but 
Circumcision, and the Passeover; nor are there any other m tho New 
Testament, but Baptisme, and tho Lords Suj)pcr. 


CHAP. XXXVl 

Of the Word of God, and of Prophets 

When there is mention of the Word of God, or of Man, it doth not 
signifio a part of Speech, such as Grammarians call a Nown, or a 
Verb, or any simple voice, without a contexturo with other words 
to make it fiigniheativo; but a perfect Speech or Discourse, whereby 
tho speiuker afjinnelh, denielh, commandeth, promisefh, threatneth, 
u'isheih, or inlerrogatelh. In which seii'^e it is not Vocabulum, 
that signities a Word; but Sermo, (in Greek X670S) that is, some 
Speech, Discourse, or Saping. 

Again, if wo say the Word of Ood, or of Man, it may beo under- 
stood sometimes of tho Speaker, (os the words that God hath spoken, 
or that a Man hath spoken: In which sense, when we say, the Gospel 
of St, Matthew, we understand St. Matthew to be the Writer of it: 
and sometimes of the Subject: In which sense, wdthi we read in the 
Bible, The uxyrds of the ^tjs of the Kings of Israel, or Judah, ’tis 
meant, that the acta that were done in those days, were the Subjects 
of those Words; And in the Greek, which (in the l^ripture) retainetb 
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many Hebraismee, by the Word of God is oftentimes meant, not that 
which is spoken by G(k 1, but ct)nccrninp (h>d, and hia government . 
that is to say, the Doctrine of Religion; Insomuch, oh it is 
all one, to say X6'>os and Thcoli/gta; which is, that Doctrine 
which wee usually call Dtt'ou/y, is munifevst by the plao(»s 

following [wde/.'j 13. 40.] Tlun Paul and BarnalHi^s Mailed buhl, and 
said. It was necessary that the H'ord of G(hI should first hate hern a 

to you, but seetjig you j/ul it /rem you, and judjje yntr scJvrs unu'Hirthy 
of evtrlast%ng lift, loe, t/c turn to the (^(ntilea 'I'hat which is hcio 
called the ^^'o^d of (iod, \ia.s the iXiotrine of t'hnstian Religion; 
as it appears evidently by that which got.\s Ix'fore, And ( Acds 6 20, ] 
where it is said to the " th^ by an .\ngel. Go s\<ind and s/iCak 
in the Temple^ aU the Words of ihvs Ufc; hv llie Words t)f this life, is 
meant, the Doctiine of the Gospel; tts is evuleiit by what tliey di«l 
in the Temple, and is cxprcsscxl in the la.si voPhO of tho wamo Chap, 
Daily in the Temple, and in every house they ceased not to Ifach and 
preach Christ Jesus: In which iilace it is manifoit, that .Iivnis Clirist, 
was the suliject of thi.s Word of lift’, or (which is all one) the Biihjoct 
of tlie Words of this life cteruall, that our Saviour offered them So 
15. 7.J the Word of (jod is called the Word of the bc<'.auBe 

it containcth tlie Doctrine of the Kmg(h)mc of (’linst ; and the same 
Word [Rom. 10. 8, 9.] is called the Word (f PaUk ; tliat is, as is ihcjc 
expressed, tlie Doctrn.c of Christ come, and raiscxl from tho deml. 
Also [Mat 1.3. 19.] When any one heareih the Word of the kingd*>mr , 
that is, the Doctrine of tiie Kingdome taught by t^inst. Agnm, 
tlie same Word, is said [Ac-ts 12 24 ) grow and to be niultiplyed; 
which to understand of the Evangchcall Doctrine is casie, hut of the 
Voice, or Speech of Cod, hanl and htrange. In tho same HcnHO the 
Doctrine of Devils, significth not the Words of any Devill, bnt the 
Doctrine of Heathen men concerning Ihrmnns, and those Rhantasms 
which tlicy worship]xsi os Gods. 

CJonsidering tliese two significations of the Wonn of fiOi), 
as it is taken in Scripture, it is manifost m this later sense 
(%vhere it is taken for the Doctrine of Clirislian Religion,) that tlio 
whole Scripture is the Word of God: hut in tho former sense not so. 
For example, though the^e w'ords, / am the Dird thy Gejd, {f*r. to the 
end of the Ten Commandements, were spoken by God b) Mosr^s; 
yet the Preface, God sjxike these words and aaul, is t.o be understood 
for the Words of him that wrote tho holy History, d’he Word oj 
God, as it is taken for that which he hath s)M>kcn, i.s urubTstood 
sometimes Properly, sometimes Metaphorically. Properly, aa tho 
words, ho hath sjxiken to his Pro]»hct8: Metaphorically, for his 
Wisdome, Power, and eternall Decree, in making the wijrld; in 
which sense, those Fiats, Let their be light. Let there be a finnament, 
Lei us make, man, <kc. [Qen. 1.] are the Word of Gf>d. And m tho 
same sens© it is said [John 1. 3.] AU things were made by it, and with- 
out it was nothing made that was made: And [11 eh. 1. 3 j He upholdeth 
all things by the Word of his Poiver-, that is, by tin; l^ower of his Word ; 
that is, by his Power: and [Heb. 1 1. 3.] The worlds were framed by the 
♦l 691 
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Word of God; and many other places to the same sense; As also 
amongst the f^tines, the name of Fate, wliich signifieth properly 
The nmd spoken, is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of his Word; that is to say, for the thing 
it self, which by his Word is Affirmed, Omimandcd, Threatned, or 
[Promised; as [Psalni 105 10.] where Joseph is said to have been 
kept in prison, till his Word teas come; that is, till that was come to 
passe which lie had [Gen. 40. 13 ] foretold to Pharaohs Butler, con- 
cerning his being restored to his office: for there by his word 
was come, is meant, the thing it self was come to passe. So 
also [1 King. 18. 30.] Elijah saith to God, I have done all these thy 
Words, in stead of I hare done all these things at thy Word, or com- 
mand cment: and [Jer 17. 15. J Where xs the Word of the Lord, is put 
for. Where is the Krill he threatned: And [Kzek Iti ‘28,] There shall 
none o/ my Words be prolonged any more: by words are understood 
those things, which God promised to his peojilc. And in the New 
J’ostamcnt [Mat. 24 35. | heaven and earth shal pass away, 

but my Words shal not pass away; that is, there is nothing 
that I have pioniisod or foretold, that sliall not come to passe. And 
in this sense it is, that St. John the Evangelist, and, I think, St. 
John ont'ly callcth our Saviour himself ivs in the flesh the Word tf 
God fas Joh. 1. 14 ] the Word ivas made Flesh; that is to say, the Word, 
or Promise that Chi i.st should come into the world ; who in the beginn- 
ing was with God, that is to say, it wa.s m the purpt)se of God the 
Father, to send (hnl the Son into the world, to enlighten men in the 
way of Eternall life; but it was not till then put m e.xecution, and 
actually incarnate; So that our Saviour is there called the Word, 
not because ho was the promise, but the thing promised. They 
that taking occ.asioo from this place, doe commonly call lum the 
V'crbe of God, do but render the te.xt more obscure. They might 
as well term him the Nown of God: for as by Nown, so also by 
Veibe, men understand nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a sound, 
tliat neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor proinisclb, nor 
IS any substance corpoicall, or spiritual! ; and therefore it cannot 
be said to bee cither God, or Man; whereas our Saviour is both. 
And this Word which St. John in his Gospel s^iitli was \Mth God, is 
[in his 1 Epi.stle, verso 1.] calkxl the Word of life; and [verso 2] 
the Eternall Ufr, which was with the Father: so that ho can bo in no 
other sense called the Word, then m that, wherein he is called 
Eternall life; that is, ht that hath jrrocured us Eternall life, by hia 
oomming in the flesh. So also [A poealypse 11). 13. ) the A|X)^tle speak- 
ing of Christ, clothed in a garment dipt in bloud, faith; his name is 
the lEorJ of God, which is to be understood, os if he had said his name 
had been, lit that was come according to the purpose of Ood from the 
beginning, and acayrding to his Word and promises delivered by the 
Prophets. So that there is nothing here of the fri^amation of a 
Word, but of the Incarnation of God the Son, therefore called the 
H^'ord, because his Incarnation was the Performance of the Promise; 
In like manner as the Holy Ghost is called the Promise. 
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There are also places of the Scripture, wliero, by the Word ofOod, 
Is signified such Words as are consonant to reason, and etjuity, 
though 8|X)ken sometimoa neither by Prophet, nor by a holy man 
For Pharaoh Necho was an Idolater; yet his Words to the good King 
Josiah, in which he advised him by Messengers, not to op)>oae bun 
in his march against Carchemush, are said to have jirocecded from the 
mouth of Ciod; and that Josiah not hcarkning to them, was shun in 
the battle; as is to be ro^itl 2 CJiron. :t5. vers. 21, 22, 2.'!. It is true, 
that as the same History is related in the first Hook of Esdni^, not 
Pharaoh, but Jeremiah spake the,se words to J(»siah, fiom the mouth 
of the Ivord. But wee are to give cre<ht to the Canonicall Seripturo, 
whatsoever bo wTitton in the Apocrypha. 

Tlio Word of Ood, is then <dHO to bo taken for the Dictates of reason, 
and equity, uhen the samo is said in the Scriptnras to bee wriUen 
in mans heart; as Psalm 30 'll. Jirern ,‘H. 33 Drnt. 30. 11. 14 
and many other like places. 

The name of pRoriiEr, Bignifieth in Scripture somctmics 
Prolocutor] that is, ho that speaketh from Hod to .Man, or from man 
to God: And sometimea Pradxctor, or a htreteller of things to (-ome: 
And sometimes one that speaketh ineohcrcntly, as men that arc 
distracted. It is most frequently used in the sense of speaking 
from God to the People. So Moses, Samud, FAxjnh, Isaiah, Jermnah 
and others were Projthcts And in this sense the High Priest was a 
Prophet, for he only wont into the SaxicJnyn Smirt^>rum, to enquire 
of God; and w’as to declare his answer to the pcojilo And therefore 
when Caiphas said, it was oxpcniient that one man should die for 
the people, 8t. John saith [chap. II. 51.] that IIo spake 7iot this of 
him-sdfe, hut being High Priest ihai year, he prophesied that one man 
shoidd dye for the nation. Also they Hiat in Christian G-ongregations 
taught the people [1 Cor. 14 3.] are said to Prophecy. In the like 
sense it ii, that God saith U) Moses [Prod 4. 10 ] eoncorning Aaron, 
He shall be thy Spokes-inan to the People; and he shall be to thee a 
mouth, and thou shali he U> him insfe/jd of Gnd. tiiat which hero is 
Spokes-man, is [chap 7. 1.] interpretwi Prophet; iSce (saitli God) 
I have made thee a Ood to Pharoah, and Aaron thy Brother shall he 
thy Prophet. In tiio sense of speaking from man to God, Abraham 
is callej a Prophet [Oencs. 20. 7.] w'here God in a Dream, Hpwiketh 
to Abimelech in tins manner, Now there ftre restore the man hit wife, 
for he t5 a Prophet, and shall pray for thee; whereby may bo also 
gathered, that the name of Pro[>hct may be given, not unproperly 
to them that in Christian Chureliee, have a Calling to say publique 
prayers for the Congregation. In the same sense, the Prophets 
that came down from the High place (or Hill of Gofl) with a Psaltery, 
and a Tabref, and a Pipe, and a Harp [1 Sam. 10. 5, 0 ] and [vers, 10.] 
Saul amongst them, are ‘»aid to Pro})hecy, in that they praised God, 
in that manner pubhquely. In the like sense, is Miriam [Exod. 15.20.] 
called a Prophetesse. Sfj i.s it alao to be taken [1 Cor. 11. 4,5.] whore 
St. Paul saith. Every man that prayelh or propheryeth with his head 
covered, d c, and every woman that praytih or prophecyelh with her 
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head uncovered: For Prophecy in that place, signifieth no more, but 
praising Ood in Psalmes, and Holy Songs; which women might doe 
in the Church, though it were not lawfull for them to speak to the 
Ouigrcgation. And in this signification it is, that the Poets of the 
tleathcn, tiiat composed Hy nines and other sorts of Poems in the 
honor of their Gods, were called Vates (Prophets) as is well enough 
known by all that are versed in the Books of the Gentiles, and as 
IS evident [Tii. 1. 12.] where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a 
Piophet of their owne said, they were Liai.s, not that St. Paul held 
their Popf.M for Prophets, but acknowledgcth that the word Prophet 
was commonly used to signifie them that celebrated the honour of 
God in Verso. 

When by Prophecy is meant Pra'dictioii, or foretelling of future 
Contigc'iits; not only they w’ore Prophets, who were Gods Spokes- 
men, and foretold those things to others, which God had foretold to 
them; but also all those Impostors, that pretend by the helpo of 
familiar epirits, or by superstitiouB divination of events past, from 
false causes, to foieti'll the hko events in time to come: of which 
(as I have declared already m the 12. chapter of this Discourse) 
there be many kind.s, who gam in the opinion of the common sort 
of men, a greater reputation of Prophecy, by one casuall event that 
may bee but wrested to their purpo.se, than can be lost again by never 
80 many failings. Prophecy Is not an Art, nor (when it i.s taken for 
Pra'diotion) a constant Vocation; but an extraordinary, and 
temporary Employment from God, most often of Good men, 
but Bometimes also of the Wicked. The woman of Endor, 
who is said to have had a familiar sitiiit, and thereby to have raised 
a Pliantiusme of Samuel, and foretold Saul his death, was not there- 
fore a Prophetesse; for ncitiier had she any science, whereby she 
could raise such a Phantasme; nor does it appear that God com- 
manded the raising of it ; but onely guided that Imposture to be a 
means of Sauls tenor and discouragement; and by consequent, of 
the discouiflture, by ulnch he fell. And for Incoherent Speech, it 
was amongst the Gentiles taken for one sort of Prophecy, because 
the Prophets of their Oracles, intoxicated with a spirit, or vapor 
from tho cave of the Pythian Oracle at Del[)hi, were fur the time 
really mad, and spake like madmen; of whose loose words a sense 
might be made to tit any event, in such sort, os all bodicvS are said 
U) be made of MaUrui prtma. In the Scnptuie I find it also so 
taken [1 Sam. IS. 10.] in these words, And the Evdl spirit came upon 
*Sau/, and he Prophecrjcd tn the midst of the hou^. 

And although there be so many significations in Scripture of the 
■woixl Prophet; yet is that the most frequent, in which it is taken for 
him, to whom God epeaketh immediately, that which the Prophet 
is to say from him, to some other man, or to the people. And 
hereupon a question may be asked, in what manfier God speaketh 
to such a I^phet, Can it (may some say) be properly said, that 
God hath voice and language, when it cannot be properly said, he 
hath a tongue, or other organs, as a man? The Prophet David 
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argiieth thus, Shall he that viade the eye, jwi see ? or that inode the 
ear, nor hearj But this may be spoken, not (as usually) to signifio 
Gods nature, but to signifie our intention to honor him. For to 
see, and hear, are Honorable Attributes, and may bo given to God, 
to declare (as far as our capacity can conceive) his Almighty power. 
But if it were to be taken m the strict, and proper sense, one might 
argue from his making of all other parts of mans body, that he liad 
also the same use of them which we have; which would be many 
of them so uncomely, os it would bo the greatest contumely in llie 
world to ascribe Uiom to him. Therefore vre are to intorprot Gods 
speaking to men immediately, for that way (whatsoovor it he), 
by which God makes them understand his will: And the wayes where- 
by he doth this, are many; and to be sought onely in the Holy 
Scripture: where though many times it bo said, that God sjiaUo 
to this, and that person, without declaring in what manner; yet 
there be ag<ain many places, that deliver also the signos by \\hich 
they were to acknowledge his prcvscnce, and commandomont; and 
by these may bo understood, how he spake to many of tln^ ro^t. 

In what manner God ap tk© to Adam, and and Gatn, and 
Noah, is not exprcs3C<l; nor how he spake Abraham, till sucii time 
08 he came out of his own countrey to Sxchrm in the land of Canaan; 
and then [(?en. 12. 7.] God is suid to have appeared to him. So there 
is one wa 5 % whereby G>)d made his presence manifest; that- is, by 
an Apparition, or Ki^ion. And again, [Of'n. 15 1 ] The Word of 
the Ivord came to Abraliam in a Vision; that is to say, somewhat, as 
a sign of Gods presence, appeared as (Jods Messenger, to speak to 
him. Again, the Lord appeared to Abraham fGea. 18, l.j by an 
apparition of three Angels; and to Al)imelc(*li 20. 3,] m a 

dream: To Lot [Gen 10 L] by an ajipantion of two Angels; And 
to Hagar [Gen. 21. 17.] by the apparition of one Angel: And to 
Abraham again [Gen. 22 11 ] by the a])parition of a voice from 
heaven: And [Gen 20 21 ] to Isaac on the night; (t.liat is, in his 
sleep, or by dream); And to Jacob [Gen IS 12 ] in a dream; tliat 
is to say (as are the word.s of the text) Jamb dreamed that he saw a 
ladder, etc. And [Oen. 32. 1.] in a Vision of Angels: And to Moses 
[Exod. 3. 2.] in the apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush: And after the time of Moses, (where the manner how God 
spake immediately to man in the Old Testament, Is expresswl) he© 
(^ke alwaies by a Vtsion, or by a Dream; as to Gideon, Samuel, 
Eltah, Elisha, Isaiah, Ezekid, and the rest of the Prophets; and 
often in the New Testament, aa to Joseph, to St. Peter, to St, Paul, 
and to St. John the Evangelist in the Apocaly|)se. 

Onely to Moses hee spake in a more extraordinary manner in 
Mount iSinai, and in the Tabernacle; and to the High Priest in the 
Tabernacle, and in the Sancium Sanctorum of the Temple. But 
Moses, and after him the High Priests were Prophets of a more 
eminent place, and degree in Gods favour; And God himself in 
arpreea words declareth, that to other Prophets hee spake in Dreams 
and Visions, but to his servant Mosee, in such manner as a man 
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Hpeaketh to his friend. The words are these [Numb. 12. 6, 1, 8.] 
If there be a Prophet among you, I the Lord will make my self known to 
him in a Vision, and will speak unto him in a Dream. My servant 
Moses is not so, who is fiithfull in all my house; with him I wtll speak 
mouth to mouth, even apjxirently, not in dark speeches; arid the simili- 
tude of the Lord shall he behold. And [Exod. 33. 11.] The Lord spake 
to Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend. And yet this 
speaking of God to Moses, was by mediation of an Angel, or Angels, 
as appears expressely. Acts 1. ver. 35. and 53 and Qal. 3. 10 , and wjus 
therefore a Vision, though a more clecr Vision than was given to 
oflier Prophets, And conformable hereunto, where God saith 
(ihnl 13. 1 ) If there arise amongst you a Prophet, or Dreamer of 
Dieams, the later word is but the interpretation of the former. 
And [Joel 2. 28.] Your sons and your daughters shall Prophecy; 
your old men shall (beam Dreams, and your young men shall see 
Visions; -where again, the word Prophecy is expounded by Dream, 
and Vision. And in the same manner it was, that God spake to 
fSolornon, promising his VVisdome, Riches, and Honor; for the text 
eaith, [1 Kings 3. 15.] And Solomon au'oak, and bclwld it was a 
Dream; JSo that generally the Prophets extraordinary in the Old 
dVstaraent took notice of the Word of God no otherwise, than from 
their Dreams, or Visions; that is to say, from the imaginations 
whicli tliey had in their sleep, or in an Extasie: which imaginations 
m every true Prophet were supernatural! ; but m false Prophets 
were cMther naturall, or feigned. 

The same Prophets were noverthelesse said to speak by the Spirit; 
OH {Zach. 7. 12.) where the Prophet speaking of the Jewes, saitli. 
They made their hearts hard as Adamant, lest they should hear the law, 
and the uords which the Lord of Hosts hath sent tn his Spirit by the 
former Prophets. By -w'hich it is manifest, that spo^iking by the 
Spirit, or Inspiration, w'oa not a particular manner of Gods speaking, 
different from Vision, when they that were said to speak by the 
Spirit, were extraordinary Prophets, such os for every now message, 
weio to have a particular Commission, or (which Is all one) a new 
Dream, or Vision, 

Of Prophets, that were so by a perpetuall (;!alling in the Old 
Testament, some were supreme, and some subordinate; Supreme were 
first Moses; and after him the High Priests, every one for his time, 
as long as the Priesthood w'as Royall; and after the people 
of the Jew^, had rejected God, that he should no more reign over 
them, those Kings wdiich submitted themselves to Gods govern- 
ment, were also his chief Prophets; and the High Priests office 
bei'ame Ministeriali And when God was to be consulted, they put 
on the holy vestments, and enquired of the Lord, as the King com- 
manded them, and were deprived of their office, when the King 
thought fit. For King Saul [I Sam. 13. 9.] commanded the burnt 
oflermg to be brought, and [I Sam. 14. 18 1 he con*<iiaDdfi the Ehdest 
to brmg the Ark neer him ; and [ver. 19.] again to let it alone, because 
be saw’ on advantage upon hia enemies. And in the same chapter 
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S lul asketli counsell of G(xl. In like manner Kin^ David, after hia 
being anointe^l, (hough before he had possession of the Kuigdonie. is 
said to enquire of ilie Lord [I Sam 2:i 2 ] whether ho should fight 
against the Plnlistines alKeilah; and [verho 10.) David oommandeth 
tiic Priest t/O bring him the Epliod, to enquire whether l\e should st ly 
in Kethih, or not. And King Solomon [1 A'l/iy.s 2 27 ] took the 
Priesthood from Ab\athar, and gave it [verso ilo ] to Zndoc, There- 
fore Mosas, and the High Pne^sts, and tlic pious Kings, who enquired 
of God on all extraordinary occasions, how they wore to carry thein- 
selves, or what event they were to have, ^\oro all Soveraign l*io))licts 
]?ut in wliat manner God spake unto tliein, is not mnnifest. 
To say that ulien Moses went up to God in Mount Stnoi, it 
y.'is a Dream, or Vision, su(‘h as other Proplieta hati, is con- 
trary to that tlistinclion which God inailc hetuecn Mosers, and other 
Prophets, X umh P2. 0, 7, 8 To say (hx! .spake or nppivvrcd as Im 
is in his own nature, is to deny his Infinitemsssc, 1 n visit nlii y, Incom- 
jjrehensihility. d’o say he spake by Inspiration, or Infusion of the 
Iloh^ Spirit, as the Holy Spiiit sigmfietli the Deity is to make Moses 
equall wUli Chiist, in vhom onely thetJodhead fivs St Paul Hjasakctli 
Col 2 9.] dwellctli liodily. And lastly, to say he spake by liu‘ Holy 
S[)irit, as it signifieth the graces, or gifts of the Holy Sjiirit, is to 
attribute nothing to him supernal urall Pur God disjiosi'th men to 
Piety, Justice, Mercy, 'rruth, Paitli, and all manner of V^Ttuo, both 
Morall, and Int (Jleet nail, by doctnne, example, and by sovcrall 
occasionb, naturall, and ordinal y 

.And as the^o ways cannot be apjilyed to Gocl, in his speaking to 
i^loses, at Mount Sinia; so also, they cannot be npplyed to him, in 
his speaking to the High Priests, from the Mercy -Se^it. Therefore 
in what manner God spake to tlioso Soycraign Propliet-n of the Old 
Testament, wiiose oflice it was to enquire of him, is not mlclligihlc. 
In the lime of the New 'restament, tliere was no Sover.ugn Prophet, 
but our Sayiour; who was both God that Hpak(‘, and the lYojihet 
to ^^liom he sjiake. 

To subordinate Prophets of pcrpetuall Calling, I find not any place 
that proveth God spake to them Hupernaturally ; but orudy in hiudi 
manner, as naturally he inclineth men to Piety, to Helecf, to 
Righteousncase, and to otlier vertues all other Christian men. 
Which way, though it con.siat in (Jonstitution, Instruction, 
Education, and the occasiona and invitemonts men Iiave to (’liristian 
vertues; yet it is truly attributed to the o[>eration of the Sjiirit of 
God, or Holy Spirit, (which wo in our language call the Holy (diost); 
P'or there is no good inclination, that is not of the oncration of G<kJ, 
But these operations are not alwaiea Bupematuralf Wlicn there- 
fore a Prophet is said to speak in the Spint, or by the Spirit of God, 
we are to understand no more, but that he speaks accorcung to (hxhi 
will, declared by the supreme Prophet. For the most common 
acceptation of the word Spirit, ia in the signification of a mans 
intention, mind, or disjxvsition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself. 
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that Frophecyed in the Campe of the Israelites. In what manner 
CJod spake to them, is declared in the 11 of Numbers^ verse 25. 
Tlie Lord came doum in a clovd, and spake unto Moses, and took of the 
Spirit that was upon him, and gave it to the seventy Elders. And it 
came to passe, when the Spirit rested upon them, they Prophecyed, and 
did not cease. By which it is manifest, first, that their Propheoying 
to the people, was subservient, and subordinate to the Prophecying 
of Mose.s; for that God took of the Spirit of Moses, to put upon 
them; so that they Prophecyed as Moses would have them; 
otherwise they had not been sulTered to Prophecy at all. For 
there was [ver.se 27 ] a complaint made against them to Moses; 
and Joshua would have Moses to have forbidden them; which he 
did not, but said to Joshua, Bee not jealous in my behalf. Secondly, 
that the Spirit of God in that place, signitieth nothing but the Mind 
and Disposition to obey, and assist Moses in the administration of 
the Government. For if it were meant they had the substantial! 
Spirit of God; that is, the Divine nature, inspired into them, then 
they had it in no losso manner then Christ himself, in whom onely 
the Spirit of God dw'clt bodily. It is meant therefore of the Gift 
and Grace of God, that guided them to co-operate with Moses; 
from whom their Sifirit was derived. And it appeareth [verse 16.] 
that, they -were such as Moses himself should appoint for Elders and 
Olficers of the People: For the words are. Gather unto me seventy men, 
whom thou hiowest to be Elders and Officers of the people', where, thou 
knowest, is the same with thou appointest, or hast appointed to be 
such. For wo are told before [Exod. 18.] that Moses following the 
counsell of Jethro his Father-in-law, did appoint Judges, and 
Oflioors over the people, such as feared God; and of tlieso, wore 
those Seventy, whom God by putting upon them Mose.s spirit, 
inclined to aid Moses in the Administration of the Kmgdomc; and 
in this sense the Spirit of God is said [1 Sam. 10. 13, 14.] presently 
upon the anointing of David, to have come upon David, and left 
Saul; God giving his graces to him he cho'^e to govern hes people, 
and talking them away from him, he rejected. vSo that by the Spirit 
is meant inclination to God.s .service; and not any supernatural! 
Revelation. 

God snake also many tunes by the event of Ix)ta; which w'cro 
ordered by such as ho had put in Authority over his people. So 
w(o road that (hid manifested by the Ixita which Saul caused to be 
drawn [1 Sam. 14. 43.] the fault that Jonathan had committed, in 
eating a honey-comb, contrary to the oath taken by the people. 
And [Josh, 18. 10.] God divided the land of Cana^in amongst the 
Israelite, by tlio lots that Joshua did cast before the Ijyrd in Shtloh. 
In the same manner it seemeth to be, that God discovered 
[Joshua 7. 10, d-c.] the crime of Achan. And these are the wayes 
whereby God declared his Will in tlie Old Testament. 

All which ways he used also in the New Testament. To the 
Firyia Mary, by a Vision of on Angel: To Joj/iph in a Dream: 
again to Paul in the way to Damascus in a Vision of our Saviour: 
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and to Peler in the Vision of a .sheet let down fnnn heaven, with 
divers sorts of flesh, of clean, and unclean beasts; and m prison, by 
Vision of an Angel; And to all the Apostle^ and Writers of the Now 
Testament, by the graces of his Sjiirit; and to the Apo.stlos again 
(at the choosing of Matthias in the place of Juihw Iscariot) by lot 
Seeing then all Prophecy siipposeth Vision, or Dream, (which two, 
when they be naturafl, are the same,) or some f\speciall gift of (Jod, 

BO rarely observed in mankind, as t») be admired whore observed; 
And seeing as well such gifts, as the most extraor linary Dreams, and 
Visions, may proceed from (hnl, not oncly by his biipcrnaturall, 
and iiuraodiato, but also by Ins naturall operation, and by mwliation 
of second causes; there is ncfnl of Jtcason and Judgment to discern 
between naturall, and supematurall (hiis, and between naturall, 
and 8iii)ernatiiraU Visions, or Dre.uns And eonseqnenf ly men hiul 
need to be very circumspect, and wary, in obeying tlio voice of man, 
that pretending himself to be a Projihet, leqinres us to obey God 
in that way, \\hich lie in (iods name toilet li us to bo the way to 
happmesse. For ho that pretends to teach men the way of so groat 
felicity, pretends to govern them, that is to say, to rule, and reign 
over them; which is a thing, tliat all men naturally de^^iro, and is 
therefore worthy to bo suspcetcxl of Ambition and Imposture; and 
consexiuently. ought to be examined, and tryod by evc^ry man before 
heo yeold them obedience; nnkxsse he have yeelihsl it them already, 
in the institution of a Common-wiMdlh, as when the Prophet m the 
Civill Soveraign, or by tiic Civil Suveraign Authori/id. And if this 
examination of Prophets, and vSpirits, were not allowed U) every 
one of the people, it had been to no purpose, k) set out the marks, 
bv which every man might be able, to distinguish between those, 
w hom they ought, and those whom they ought not U) follow. 
therefore such marks are set out [Dcut 13. 1, Ac ] to know a 1 rophet 
bv and ri John 4. 1. Ac.] to know a Spirit by: and sooing there iH 
60 much Propliecying in the Did Testament; and so much Preaching 
in the New Testament against Projihcbs; and so much greater a 
number oniinanly of false Prophets, then of tnic; «y;‘ry one w to 
beware of obeying their directions, at their own penll. And first, 
that there were manv more false then true Prophets, appears by 
this, that when Ahab [1 Ktn^s 12.] consulted Jiundrcd i rophets, 
thev were all false Impostors, but onely one Michaiah. And a little 
before the tune of the Captivity, the Propliets were generaMy lyars. 
The Propyu (saith the Lord by Jeremy, eha 14, verso U.)propJ^y 
Lies in my name. I seni them not. neither hare I commanded them 
nor spake unto them, thev prophecy to you a false Vimn. a ^ 
naught ; and the deceit o/thexr heart. In so much as God command^ 
the People by the mouth of the Prophet Jeremiah [chap. 23. 16.] 
not to obey them. Thus saith the Jjord of IJosIs, hearken not unto the 
toords of Ae Prophets, that propheey to you. They rmke you vain, 
they speak a Vision of their oum heart, and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord. 

Seeing then there was in 


the time of the Old Testament, Buch 
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quarrells amongst the Visionary Prophets, one contesting with 
another, and asking, When departed the Spirit from mo, to go to 
thee? as between Michaiali, and the rest of the four hundred; and 
such giving of the Lye to one another, (as in Jerem. 14. 14.) and such 
controvi'rsies in the New Testament at thi.s day, amongst the 
Spiritual! Prophets: Every man then was, and now is bound to make 
use of his Naturall Reason, to apply to all Prophecy those Rules 
which God hath given us, to discern the true from the false. Of 
which Rules, in the Old Testament, one was, conformable doctrine 
to that wliioli Moses the Soveraign Prophet had taught them; and 
the other the miraculous j)ower of foretelling what God would bring 
to {lasso, as 1 have already shewn out of Deut. 13. 1. d;c. And in the 
New Testament there was but one onely mark; and that was the 
preaching of this Doctrine, That Jcsiis is the Christ, that is, the King 
of tlio ,IowH, promised in the Old Testament. Whosoever denyed 
that Article, he was a false Prophet, whatsoever miracles he might 
seem to work; and he that taught it was a true Prophet. Eor 
St. John [1 K[)ist. 4 2, speaking exprc^ssely of the means to 
examine Spints, whether they bo of God, or not, after ho had told 
thorn that there would aiiso false Prophets, saith thus, Herchi/ 
know yc the LSpirit of God. Every Spirit that confesseth that Je^u^ 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; that is, is ap])roved and allowed 
as a Prophet ot God: not tliat he is a godly man, or one 
of the Ek'ct, foi thi.s, that ho confesseth, professeth, or prcacheth 
Jesus U) be the Christ; but for that he is a Prophet avowed. For 
God Homef linos speaktdh by Propliets, who.se persons he hath 
not accopttxl; as ho did by Baalam; and as he foretold Saul of his 
death, hy the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse, Every Spirit 
Hull exmfesseth not that Jrses Christ ts come in the flesh, is not of Christ. 
And this ts the Spirit of Antuhnst. So that the Rule is perfect on 
botli sides; that ho is a true Prophet, which preacheth the Messiah 
already come, in the person of Jesus; and ho a false one that denyeth 
him coiuo, and K>oketh for him in some future Impostor, that shall 
take upon him that honour fal^^ely, whom the Apostle there properly 
calletli Antichrist. Every man therefore ought to consider who is 
the Soveraign Prophet; that is to say, wlio it is, that is Gods 
Vicegerent on k'arth; and hath next under God, the Authority of 
Governing Christian men, and to observe for a Rule, that Doctrme, 
which, in the name of God, bee hath commandeii to bee taught; 
and thereby to examine and try out the truth of those Doctrines, 
which pretended iTophets with miracle, or witJiout, shall at any 
time aavance: and if they find it contrary to that Rule, to doe as 
they did, that came to Moses, and complauied that there were some 
that Pro{>[h]ecyed in the Cainpe, whose Authority so to doe they 
doubted of; and leave to the Soveraign, as they did to Moses to 
uphold, or to forbid them, as hee should see cause; and if hee dis- 
avow thorn, then no more to obey their voice; or if he approve tliem, 
then to obey tlicm, as men to whom God hath given a part of the 
Spirit of their Soveraigue. For when Christian men, take not their 
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Christian Sovcraign, for Goda Prophet; they must either take their 
owne Dreames, for the Prophecy they mean to boo governed by» 
and the tumour of their own hearts for the S})irit of (Joti; or tlioy 
must Buffer themselves to beo lead by some stranco Prince; or 
by some of them fellow stihjects, that can bewitch them, by 
slaunder of the government, into rebellion, witliout other miraefo 
to confirm their calling, then sometimes an extraordinary succosso, 
and Im])nnity; and by this means destroying all laws, botli divine, 
and humane, reduce all Order, Government, and Society, to the fiist 
Chaos of Violence, and Civill warre. 


CHAP. XXXVll 
Of Miracles, and their Use 

By Miracles are eignifiod the Admiral)lo works of God: k there- 
foro they are also called Wonders. And because they are fur the 
most part, done, for a signification of his commandement, in such 
occasions, as without them, men are apt to doubt, (following their 
I)nvate naturall reasoning,) what he hath commanded, and what 
not, they arc commonly in Holy Sciipture, oalhd Sujnrs, in the Kamo 
sense, as they are calkyl by the Lalincs, OslenUi, and Forienda, from 
shewing, and fore-signifymg that, which the Almighty is about- to 
bring to piv-sso. 

To understand therefore what is a Miracle, wo must first under- 
stand what works they are, which men wonder at, and call Admirable. 
And there bo but two things which make men w'onder at any event: 
The one is, if it be strange, tliat is to say, such, as the like of it liath 
never, or very rarely been produced: The other is, if when it ia 
produced, wo cannot imagine it to have bc<>n done by natural) 
means, but onely by the immediate hands of Goth But when woo 
see some possible, naturall cause of it, how rarely soever the like 
has been done; or if the like have been often done, how impossible 
soever it be to imagine a naturall means therfvd, wo no more wonder, 
nor esteem it for a Miracle 

Therefore, if a Horse, or Cow ehouid speak, if were a Mira^do; 
because both the thing is strange, & the naturall cause difficult to 
iinacin: So also were it, to see a strange deviation of nature, in the 
production of some new shape of a living creature. But when a 
man, or other Animal, engenders his like, though we know no more 
how this is done, than the other; yet because ’tis usuall, it is no 
Miracle. In like manner, if a man be metamorphosed into a stone, 
or into a pillar, it is a Miracle; because strange: but if a pccce of 
wood be 80 changed; because we see it often, it is no Miracle: and 
yet we know no more, by what o{>eration of God, the one is brought 
to passe, than the other. 
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Tho first Rainbow that was seen in the world, was a Miracle, 
because the first; and consequently strange; and served for a sign 
from God, placed in heaven, to assure his people, there should be no 
more an universall destruction of tho world by Water. But at this 
day, because they are frequent, they are nor Miracles, neither t>o 
them that know their naturall causes, nor to them who know them 
not. Again, there be many rare works produced by the Art 
of man: yet when wc know they are done; because thereby wee 
know also tho means how they are done, wo count them not for 
Miracles, because not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but 
by mediation of humane Industry. 

J^'urthcrmorc, seeing Admiration and Wonder, is consequent to 
tho knowh'dgo and experience, wherewith men are endued, some 
more, some lesse; it folio weth, that the same thing, may bo a 
Miracle to one, and not to another. And thence it is, that ignorant, 
and superstitious men make great Wonders of those works, which 
other men, knowing to proceed from Nature, (which is not the 
immediate, but the ordinary work of God,) admire not at all: As 
wlien Ecolipsos of tho Sun and Moon have been taken for euper- 
naturall woiks, by the common jieoplo; when neverthelosso, there 
were others, could from their naturall cau8c.s, have foretold the very 
hour they should anivo: Or, as when a man, by confederacy, and 
secret intelligence, getting knowledge of the private actions of an 
ignorant, unwary man, thereby tells huu, what he has done in 
former time; it seems to him a Miraculous thing; but amongst 
wise, and cautelous men, such Miracles as those, cannot ea.sily be 
done. 

Again, it bclongoth to tho nature of a Miracle, that it be wrought 
for tho procuring of credit to Gods Messengers, Mmistora, and 
Prophets, that thereby men may know, they are called, sent, and 
employed by God, ami thereby bo the better inchned to obey them. 
And therefore, though the creation of the world, and after that the 
destruction of all living creatures in tho universall deluge, were 
admirable works; yet because they were nut done to procure credit 
to any Prophet, or other Minister of God, they use not to bo called 
Miracles. For how admirable soever any work bo, the Admiration 
oonsisteth not in that it could ho done, because men naturally 
beleeve tho Almighty can doe all things, but because he does it at 
tho Prayer, or Word of a man. But the works of God in Egypt, 
by the hand of Moses, were properly Miracles; because they were 
done with intention to make tho people of Israel beleeve, that 
Moscis came unto them, not out of any design of his owne Intercast, 
but as sent from God. Therefore after God had commanded him 
to deliver the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage, when he said, 
They mil not beleeve me, but mil say, the Lord hath not appeared unto 
me, God gave him power, to turn the Rod he had in his hand into a 
Serpent, and again to return it into a Rod; and by putting his baud 
into his bosome, to make it leprous; €uid again by pulhng it out to 
make it whole, to make the Children of Israel beleeve (as it is verso 
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5.) that the God of their Fathers had appeared unto him: And if 
that were not enough, he giwe him power to turn their waters into 
blood. And when hee had done theflo Miracles before the pooplo, 
it is said (verse 41.) that they belttvtd him. Novcrtheloaso, for tear 
of Pharaoh, they durst not yet obey him. Therefore the other works 
which were done to plague ihanvoh, and the Kgyptians, tended all 
to make the IsraehU^ beleeve in Moses, and were properly Miracles. 
In like manner if we consider all the Miracles done by tho hand of 
Moses, and all the rest of the Prophets, till the Captivity; and those 
of our Saviour, and his Ajioatles afterward; we shall find, their end 
was alwaies to beget, or confirm belccfc, tluit tliey came not of their 
own motion, but were sent by (uxl. Weo may further observe 
in Scripture, that the end of Miracles, w'aa to beget bcltief, not 
univerfially in all men, elect, and rcjirohato; but in the elect only; 
that Ls to say, in such os God had d(‘ferminod should become his 
Subjects. For those miraculous plagues of I'-gypt, had not for 
end, the conversion of Pharaoh; For G(xl hod told Moses before, 
that ho would harden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should 
not let the people goo: And when he let them goo at lost, not 
the Miracles porswaded him, but the j)lagues forcctd him to it. 
80 also of our Saviour, it is written, {Mai. Fh 5H.) that ho wrought 
not many Miracles in his own countrey, because of Uu'ir unbclecf; 
and (in Marke 0. 6.) in stead of, ht wrought not many, it is, ho could 
xcork none. It was not bccauso he wanted j>ower; whicli to say, were 
blasjiherny against God; nor that the end of Miracles weus not to 
convert incredulous men to Christ; for tlio end of all the Miracles 
of Moses, of tiie Prophets, of our Saviour, and of his Apostles was 
to odde men to the Church, but it wais, because the end of their 
Miracles, was to addo to the Church (not all men, but) such as 
sliould bo saved; that is to say, such os Gcxi had ehxdecl. Seeing 
therefore our Saviour was sent from his Father, hee could not uao 
his power in the conversion of those, whom liis FatluT had rcjocterl. 
They that expounding this place of St. Marke, say, that this word, 
Her could not, is put fur, lie vxjuld not, do it witliout cxamjilo in tho 
Greek tongue, (where Would not, is put Bometnm-^ for Could not, 
in things inanimate, that have no will; but Could not, for Would not, 
never,) and thereby lay a stumbling block before weak Christians; 
os if Clirust could doe no Miracles, but amongst tho crtxlulous. 

From that which I have here set down, of tlio nature, and use of a 
Miracle, we may dofinie it thus, A Mjraclk, is a umk <>f Cod, [besides 
his operatxoii by the way of Nature, ordained in the Crmtwn,) done, 
for the making manifest to his elect, the mission of an extraordinary 
Minister for their salvation. 

And from this definition, we may inferre; First, that in all 
Miracles, tho work, done, Is not the effect of any vertuo in the 
Prophet; because it is the effect of the immediate hand of God; that 
is to say, God hath done it, without using the Prophet therein, as 
a subordinate cau.se. 

Secondly, that no Devil, Angel, or other created Spirit, can do a 
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Miracle. For it must cither be by vertue of some natural! science, 
or by Incantation, that is, vertue of words. For if the Inchantors 
do it by tlieir own power independent, there is some power that 
proceedcth not from God; wliich all men deny; and if they doe it 
by power given tliem, then is the work not from the immediate hand 
of God, but naturall, and consequently no Miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture, that seem to attribute the power 
of working wonders (cquall to some of those immediate Miracles, 
wrought by God himself,) to certain Arts of Magiek, and Incantation. 
As for example, wlien wo read that after the ilod of Moses being 
oast on the ground became a Serpent, the Magicians of Egypt did 
the like by their Enchantments-, and that after Moses had turned the 
waters of the Egyptian Streams, Rivers, Ponds, and Pooles of water 
into blood, the Magicians of Egypt did so likeimse, with their Enchant- 
ments-, and that after Moses had by the power of God brought frogs 
upon the land, the Magicians also did so mth their Enchantments, and 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt-, will not a man be apt to 
attribute Miracles to Enchantments; that is to say, to the efficacy 
of the sound of Words; and think the same very ^vell provexl out of 
this, and other such places? and yet there is no place of Scripture 
that telleth us what an Enchantment is. If therefore Enchantment 
be not, as many think it, a working of strange elTccts by spells, and 
words; but Imposture, and delusion, wrought by ordinary means; 
and so far from supcrnaturall, as the Impostors need not the study 
60 much as of naturall causes, but the ordinary ignorance, stupidity, 
and superstition of mankind, to doe them; those texts that seem to 
countenance the power of Magiek, Witchcraft, and Enchantment, 
must needs have another sense, than at first sight they seem to bear. 

For it is evident enough, that Words have no effect, but on thostt 
that understand them; and then they have no other, but to signifie 
the intentions, or passions of them that speak ; and thereby produce, 
hope, fear, or other passions, or conceptions in the hearer. There- 
fore Viion a Rod seemoth a Serpent, or the Waters Bloud, or any 
other Miracle seemeth done by Eiicliantmcnt ; if it be not to the 
ixlification of Gods people, not the Rod, nor the Water, nor any other 
thing is enchanted; that is to say, wrought upon by the \Vor(is, 
but the Spectator. So that all the Miracle consisteth in this, that 
the Enchanter has deceived a man; which is no Miracle, but a very 
ejusio matter to doe. 

For such is the ignorance, and aptitude to error generally of all 
men, but ospocially of them that have not much knowledge of 
naturall causes, and of the nature, and interests of men; as by 
innumerable and easio tricks to bo abused. \Vhat opinion of 
miraculous power, before it was known there was a Science of tho 
course of the Star's, might a man have gained, that should have told 
the people, This hour, or day the Sun should be darkned? A 
Juggler by the handling of his goblets, and other trinkets, if it were 
not now ordinarily practised, would be thought to do hi.s wonders 
by the power at least of the Devil. A man that hath practised to 
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speak by drawing in of his breath, (whioli kind of men in nntient 
time were called V eninUyqui,) and so make the weiiknosso of lua 
voice seem to proceed, not from the wejik impulsion t)f tlie organa 
)f Speech, but from distance of place, is able to make very many 
men beleevo it is a voice from Heaven, wliatsoevor he j)l(‘ase to tell 
them. And for a crafty man, that hath enqiurcxl into the swrets 
End familiar confessions that one man ordinarily makoth to another 
of his actions and adventures past, to tell them liim again is no liard 
matter; and yet there be many, that by siicli nu-ans as tliat, obtain 
the reputation of being Conjurers. But it is too long a buHincHse, 
to reckon up the severall sorts of those men, wiiicli the (Ireeks calkxi 
Thauviaturgi, that is to say, workers of things wonderfull; and yet 
these do all tiioy do, by their own single dexterity. But if wo looke 
ui»on the Imposturas wrought by Confwleracy, there is iiolliing 
how miposRiblo soever to bo done, that is iinposhihle to b(X 3 beloevtxl. 
For two men conspiring, one to seem lame, the otlier to euro liim 
with a charme, will deceive many: hut many conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another so to euro iiim, and all the re,‘jt to boar wilnessc; will 
deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind, to give too hasty beleefo to pretended 
Vlirocles, there can be no better, nor 1 think any other caution, then 
/hat which God hath iircvscribed, lirst by Moses, (as 1 have said before 
in the precedent chapter,) in the lieginning of the 13 and end of the 
18 of Deuieroiiorny ; That wee take not any for iTophets, that teach 
any other Religion, then that which Go<1h Lieutenant, (which at that 
lime was Moses,) hath established; nor any, (though he teach the 
same Religion,) whoso Pnedictiuii we doe not see come to passe, 
Moses therefore in his time, and Aaron, and his Huccossors in then 
times, and the Soveraign Governour of Gods pc^iph', next under (hxl 
himself, that is to say, the Heml of the Churcli in all tirmw, are to 
be consulted, what doctrine he hath cHtablishcd, before wee givf' 
credit to a pretended Miracle, or Propliet. And when that is done, 
the thing they pretend to be a Miracle, wc must lx)tli Be<' it done, 
and use all means possible to consider, whether it be re^illy done; 
and not onclv so, but wliether it be such, as no man can do the like 
by his naturall power, but tliat it requires the immediate hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to Go<i8 ideutenant; 
to whom in all doubtfull cases, woo have Bubniittod our private 
judgments. For example, if a man pretend, that after certain 
words spoken over a peece of bread, that presently God hath made 
it not bre 4 wi,but a God, or a man, or both, and neverthclesso it lookoth 
still as like bread os ever it did; there is no reason for any man to 
think it really done; nor consequently to fear him, till he enquire 
of God, by his Vicar, or Lieutenant, wdiether it ho done, or not. If 
he say not, then followeth that which Moses saith, {Deui. 18. 22) 
ke hath spoken it presumptuously, thou shall not fear him. If he say 
His done, then he is not to contradict it. So also if woo see not, 
but onely hear tell of a Miracle, we are to consult the Lawful Cliurch; 
that is to say, the lawful Head thereof, how far we are to give credit 
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to tho relators of it. And this is chiefly the case of men, that in these 
days live under Christian Sovcraigns. For in these times, I do not 
know one man, that ever saw any such wondrous work, done by tlie 
charm, or at the word, or prayer of a man, that a man enduea but 
with a mediocrity of leason, would think supernatural!: and tho 
question is no more, whether w'hat w'ee see done, be a Miracle; 
whotlier tho Miracle we hear, or read of, were a reall work, and not 
the Act of a tongue, or pen; but in plain terms, whether the report 
bo true, or a lye In which que^stion we aro not every one, to make 
our own [invato Reason, or Conscience, but the Publique Reason, 
that is, the reason of Gods Supreme Lieutenant, Judge; ‘ and indeed 
wo have made him Judge already, if wee have given him a Soveraign 
power, to doe nil that is necessary for our peace and defence. A 

t >nvuto man has alwaiea tho libeity, (because thought is free,) to 
leleevo, or not boleeve in hi.s heart, those acts that have been given 
out for Miracles, according as ho shall see, what benefit can accrew 
by means belief, to those that pretend, or countenance them, and 
thereby conjecture, whether they bo Miracles, or Lies. But when 
it cornea to confosaion of that faith, the l‘rivate Reason must submit 
to the Publique; that is to say, to Gods Lieutenant. But who is 
this Lieutenant of God, and Head of the Church, shall be considered 
in its proper place hereafter. 


CHAP. XXXVIll 

Of the iStgm feat ion in Scripture of Ktehs \ja. Life, Hei.l, Salvation, 
The Would to come, and Redemption 

The maintoiiance of Civill Society, dejiending on Justice; and 
Justice on the power of Life and Death, and other lease Rewards and 
IXiniahmonta, lesiding in them that have the Soveraign ty of the 
Common-wealth; It is iin|xxHsiblc a Common -wealth should stand, 
where any other than the Sm-eraign, liath a power of giving greater 
rewards than Life; and of intlicting greater [luni.shmonls, than 
Death. Now seeing Etemall hfe is a greater reward, than the life 
present; and Etcnmll torment a greater punishment than the death 
of Nature. It is a thing worthy to be well considered, of aU men that 
desire (by obeying Authority) to avoid the calamities of Confusion, 
and Civill war. wmat is meant in holy Scripture, by Life Eternally 
and Torment EternaU; and for what offences, ancf against whom 
committed, men are to bo EtemaUv iormented; and for what actions, 
they are to obtain EternaU life. 

And first we find, that Adam Avas created in such a condition of 
as had he not broken tho commandement of God, ho had enjoyed 
it in tho Paradise of Eden Everlastingly. For there was the Tree 
of lift; whereof he was so long allowed to eat, os ho should forbear 
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to eat of the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil!, winch was not 
allowed him. And therefore as soon os he had eaten of it, God 
thrust him out of Paradise, leM he should put forth hts hand, and iakf 
also of the tree of life, and life for ever. By which it sccmeth to me. 
(with submission ncverthelesse both in ihia, and in all qtuvslions, 
w'hereof the determination depondcth on the ScniJlures, to the 
interpretation of the Bible authorized by the Gominon-wmlth, 
whoso Subject I am,) that Adam if he had not sinned, had had an 
Eternall Life on Earth: and tliat Morality cntred upon ImiiKolf, 
and his posterity, by hia first Sin. Not that actuall Death then 
entred; for Adam then could never have had olnldrcn; whoreas 
he hved long after, and saw a numerous iiosterity ere he dyed. Hut 
where It is said, h Ihr (hat thou eate.d thereof, ilwu Mi surdy die, 

It must needs bee meant of his Mortality, and certitude of death. 
Seeing then Eternall life was lost by Adams forfeiture in cominitling 
sin he that should cancell that forfeiture was U) nvover thereby, 
that Life again. Now Jesus Christ hath satisfied for the sms of al 
that beleeve in him; and therefore recovered to all bclcevers, that 
Eternall Life, which was lost by the sin of Adam And m thw 
sense it is, that the comparison of St. 1 aul holdoth {horn o. 18, Bh) 
As by the oknee of one, Judgment came ujxm all men to condemnation, 
eveni> by Iht wjUtoummt nfone, fref g, fl eam ujm ail men lo 

Jushficaiwn uf hfe. Wliioli is again (1 Cor. In 21, 2'..) 
suicuouely dclivcre.l i.i these words, tor , me b,, „m,i earn deal b 
by man came also the resurreetwn njf the. dead, tor as tn Adeim all 

He, even 30 tn Christ shall all be made alive. n i k,, 

Concerning the place wherein men shall enjoy (hat iMern.ili Lilt, 
winch Christ hath obtained tor them, the texts next bejore allorigcd 
eeem to make it on Earth. For if as in yiam, all die, that is, liax e 
forfeited Paradise, and Eternall Info on Isarlli, oven so in f hrist all 
Bhall bee made alive; then all men shall bo made lo live on 
for else the comparison were not proper. 
agree that of the Psalmist. {I’sal. 13;t 3.) Uj>on 
the blemna, even Life for evermorr: for /loit is m Jcrusalvm, upon 
Earth: as also that of S. Joh, (JCev 2. 7.) him Uml overmmn^^ 
I mil give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the mdstoftl^ 1 aradise 
ofaJ This was the tree of Adams Eternall life; but his life was 
to have been on Earth. The same swmeth to bo 
bv St Joh. [Rev. 21. 2.) where ho oaith, / John, saw the Holy Ody, 

Jew JerusJem, coming down fromM out »/, “ “ 
Bride adorned for her husband ; and again v. 10. to the same efet 
As if he should say, the new Jerusalem, the I aradwo of ^'0^- ^ 
roming again of a»ri8t, should come down to Cods pwmlo from 
Heaven, Ld not they goe up to it from Earth. A"]* 
nothing from that, which the two men m whi c clolhmg (that is, 
the two Angels) said to the Apostles, that were >'^“‘‘“’8 ^ 

ascending [Ads 1.11.) This same Jesus, who is taken up from yout^ 
Heaven, ^ so come, as you have seen him go up into 
Boundeth aa if they had said, he should come down to govern them 
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under hifl Father, Eternally here; and not take them up to govern 
them in Heaven; and is conformable to the Restauration of the 
Kingdtun of God, inHtUuted under Moses; which was a Political 
government of tlio Jews on Earth. Again, that saying of our 
Saviour {MaL 22 JO.) tJud tn the liesurrection they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage, hut arc as the Angels of God m heaven, 
is a description of an ICicrnall Life, resembling tliat which we hnt in 
Adam in the point of Marriage. For seeing Adam, and Eve, if they 
liad not Binned, liad lived on Earth Eternally, in their individual! 
persons; it Is manifest, they should not continually have procreated 
their kind. For if Immortals should have generated, as Mankind 
doth now; the Ikirtli in a small time, would not have been able to 
ailord them jilace to stand on. The Jews that asked our Saviour 
tlio question, w lioso wife the w'oman that had married many brothers, 
should be, in the resurrection, know not what were the consequences 
of Life Eternall: and therefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this 
consequence of Immortality; that there shal bo no Generation, and 
consequently no marriage, no more than there is Marriage, or 
generation among tho Angels. The compaiison between that 
Eternall life which Adam lost, and our Saviour by his Victory over 
death hath recovered ; holdeth also in this, that as Adam lost Eternal 
]dfo by his sin, and yot lived after it for a time; so the faithful 
(Jiristian liath recovered Eternal Life by Christa passion, tliougli ho 
die a natural death, and leinauio dead for a time; namely till the 
Resurrection, For as Heath is reckonecl from the Condemnation of 
Adam, not from tho Execution; so Life is reckoned from the Absolu- 
tion, not from tho Resurrection of them that are elected in Christ. 

That tho place wherein men are to live Eternally, after the 
Resurrection, is tho Heavens, meaning by Heaven, those parts of 
tlio woild, wliich are tho most remote from Earth, as where the stars 
are, or above the stars, in another Higher Heaven, callwl Cadum 
J'Jmpyreum, (whereof tliero is no mention in Scripture, nor ground in 
Roiison) IS not easily to bo drawn from any text that I can find. By 
the Kingdomo of Heaven, is meant the Kingdom of the Iving that 
dvelleth in Heaven; and his Kingdome was the people of Israel, 
whom ho niled by tho Prophets his Lieutenants, lii-st Moses, and after 
him Eleazar, and the Soveraign Priests, till in the days of Samuel 
they rebelled, and would have a mortall man for their King, after 
the manner of other Nations. And when our Saviour Christ, by 
the preaching of his Ministers, shall have perswaded tho Jews to 
return, and called tho Gentiles to his obeidience, then shall there be a 
new Kingdom of Heaven ; because our King shall then be God, whose 
throne ia Heaven; vithout any necessity evident in the Scripture, 
that man shall ascend to his happinesse any higher than Gods 
fxitstool, the Earth. On the contrary, we find written {Joh, 3. 13.) 
that no man hath ascended itUo Heaven^ hiU he that came down from 
Heaven, even the Son of man, that is in 1/ cavern. Where I observe 
by the way, that these w’ords are not, as those which go immediately 
before, the words of our Saviour, but of St. John himself; for Christ 
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was then not in Heaven, but upon the Earth. The like Is said uf 
David (Ad^ 2. 34.) where St. Peter, to prove the ARCcnsion of Christ, 
using the words of the Psalmist, {Fsal. lb, 10.) Thou u'i!t not leave 
my aoide in Hell, nor suffer thine Holy one to sec corruption, sailh, 
they ^^c^e spoken (not of David, but) of Christ, and to prove, it, 
addeth this Reason, For David not ascended into Heaven. But to 
thib a man may easily answer, and say. that though their bodnvs 
were not to ascend till the generall day of Judgment, yet their souls 
vere in Heaven as soon os they wore dejiartod fnini th(dr bodies; 
which also seemeth to be confirmed by tlio words of our Ssvutur 
{Luke 20. 37, 38.) who proving the Ro.'^urrection out of the words of 
Moses, saith thus, TJiat the dead are raised, even Moses sheivrd, at iht 
hush, when he calleth the Lord, the God of Ahrahim, and the Qod of 
I saac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the Dead, but of the 
Liviiuj; for they all live to hun. But if these words bo to be under- 
etood only of the Immortality of the Soul, they prove not at all that 
which our Saviour intended to prove, which was the Resurrection 
of tlie Body, that is to sav, tlie Immortality of the Man. Therefore 
our Saviour meaneth, that those Batnarelis were Immortall; not 
by a property consequent to the essence, and nature of mankind; 
but by the will of God, that was ple^^od of Ins mere grace, to bestow 
Eternall life upon the faithfull. And tliough at tliat time the 
Patriarchs and many other faithfull men were dead, yet as it is in 
the text, they lived to God; that is, thew were written in the Book of 
Life with them that were absolved of tlicir si n nos, and ordaincxl to 
Life eternall at the Resurrection. That fJie Soul of man is in its own 
nature Eternall, and a living Creature independent on the body; or 
that any nicer man is Immortall, otherwise than by liie Resurrixtion 
in the last day, (except Enos and Elias,) Ls a doctrine not apparent 
m Scripture. The whole 14, Cliapter of Job, nhich is the speech not 
of his friends, but of himselfc, is a coinjilaint of this Mortality of 
Nature; and yet no contradiction of the Immortality at the liesur- 
rection. There is hope of a tree (saith hoc verse 7 ) if it he r/ist down. 
Though the root thereof wax old, and the stock therooff die tn the ground, 
yet wh-cn it senteth the uxiter it will bud, and bring forth bowjhes like a 
Plant. But man dyelh, and wasldh aivay, ym, man giveJh up the 
Ghost, and where is he ? and (verso 12.) man lytlh down, and riselh 
not, till the heavens be no more. Tkit when is it, that tlie heavens 
shall be no more? St. Peter tells us, that it is at the generall 
Resurrection. For in his 2. Epistle, 3. Cliapter, and 7 verse, ho 
saith, that the Heavens and the Earth that are now, are resened unP) 
fire against the day of Judgment, and perdiium of ungodly men, and 
(verse 12.) looking for, and hasting to the camming of God, wherein the 
Heavens shall be on fire, and shall be dvsdolveji, and the EletnerUs 
shall melt with fervent heat. N everthdesse, we according to the promise 
look for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein dwelleth rigkUtousnesse. 
Therefore where Job saith, man riseth not till the Heavens 
be no more; it is all one, as if he had said, the Immortall 
Life (and Soule and Life m the Scripture, do usually signilie the same 
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thinp) bcginneth not in man, till the Resurrection, and day of 
Judgement; and hath for cause, not his specificall nature, and 
generation; but the Promise. For St. Peter saies not, IFce look for 
new heavensy and a new earth, {from Nature,) hut from Promise. 

Ltiwtly, seeing it hath been already proved out of divers evident 
places of Scripture, in the 35. chapter of this book, that the Kingdom 
of God is a Civil O^mmon -wealth, where God himself is Soveraign, 
by vertue first of the Old, and since of the New Covenant, wherein 
he reigneth by his Vicar, or Lieutenant; the same places do there- 
fore also f)rove, that after the comming again of our Saviour in his 
Majesty, and glory, to leign actually, and Eternally; the Kingdom 
of God 18 to be on l^arth. But because this doctrine (though proved 
out of places of Scripture not few, nor obscure) will appear to moat 
men a novelty; I doe but propound it; maintaining nothing in this, 
or any other paradox of Religion; but attending the end of that 
dispute of the sword, concerning the Authority, (not yet amongst 
my Countreymen decided,) by which all sorts of doctrine are to bee 
approved, or rejected; and w’hose commands, both in speech, and 
writing, (whatsoever bo the opinions of private men) must by all 
men, that mean to bo protected by their Laws, be obeyed For the 
points of doctrine concerning the Kingdome [of] God, have so great 
influence on the Kingdome of Man, as not to bo determined, but by 
them, that under God have the Soveraign Power. 

As the Kingdome of (^od, and Eternal lafe, so also Gods Enemies, 
and their Torments after Judgment, appear by the Scripture, to 
have their place on Earth. The name of the place, where all men 
remain till the Resurrection, that were either buryed, or swallowed 
up of the Earth, is usually called in Scripture, by words that signifio 
under ground ; which the Latines read generally Infemus, and Inferi, 
and the Greeks ddjjs; that is to say, a place whore men cannot see 
and containeth as well the Grave, as any other deeper place. But 
for the place of the damned after the Resurrection, it is not deter- 
mined, neither m the Old, nor New Tc.stament, by any note of 
situation; but oncly by the company: as that it shall bee, where 
such wicked men were, as God in former times in extraordinary, and 
miraculous manner, had destroyed from off the face of the 
Earth; As for example, that they are in Inferno, in Tartarus, 
or in the bottomeleaso pit; becau.se Corah, Dathan, and Abtrom, 
were sw'allowed up alive into the earth. Not that the Writers of 
the Scri[)turo would have us beleeve, there could be in the globe of 
the Earth, which is not only finite, but also (compared to the height 
of the Stars) of no considerable magnitude, a pit without a bottome; 
that is, a hole of infinite depth, such as the Greek‘S in their Dermono- 
logie (that is to say, in their doctrine concerning Desmons,) and after 
them the Romans called Tartarus; of which Virgill eayes, 

Bis 'fxjiet in pra-c^ips, tantum tendUqtu suh umbras, 

Quantus ad aihereum cah suspecius Olt/mpum : 

for that is a thing the proportion of Earth to Heaven cannot bear; 
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but that wee should beleeve them there, indefinitely, wliero those 
men are, on whom God inflicted that Exemplary punishment. 

Again, because those mighty men of the Earth, that livt^l in the 
time of Noah, before the floud, (which the Greeks called llcrots, 
and the Scripture Gianis, and both say, were begotUm, by copulation 
of the children of God, with the children of men,) were for their 
wicked life destroyed by the generall delime; the jilaco of the 
Damned, is therefore also sometimes marked out, by the cora})any 
of those deceased Giants; as Proverbs 21. Ifl The vui7i that watuireth 
out of the way of under stand nig, sJuill remain tn the congregatwn of 
the QianlSy and Job 26. 5. Behold the Giants groan under uniter, ayid 
they that dwell with them. Here the place of the Damiuxl, is under 
the water. And Isaiah 14. 9. Hell is troubled lunv to meet thee, (tliat 
is, the King of Babylon) and will displace the Giants for thee: and 
here again the place of the Damned, (if the sense bo htcrall,) is to 
bo under water. 

Thirdly, because the Cities of Sodom, and Gomorrah, by the 
extraordinary wrath of God, were consumed for tht'ir wKicixinesBO 
with Fire and Brimstone, and together with llicni the coimtrey 
about made a stinking bituminous Bake: the place of the Damned 
LS sometimes expressed by biro, and a Fiery Lake: as in the 
Apocalypse ch. 21. 8. Bui the timorous, iru'reduloiis, ami ahomimible, 
and Murderers, and \Y h/^remongers, ami Sorcerers, and hhlaicrs, and 
all Lyars, shall have their part in the ImIcc that burncih with Fire, and 
Brimstone) which ts the second Death. So that it is manifest, that 
Hell Fire, which is hero expressed by Metaphor, from the reall Fire 
of Sodome, signifieth not any certain kind, or place of Torment; 
but it to be taken indefinitely, for Destruction, as it is in the 20. 
Cliapter, at the 14. verhc; w'here it is said, that Death and Hell were 
cast into the Lake of Fire; that is to say, were abolished, and des- 
troyed; as if after the day of Judgment, there shall bo no more 
Dying, nor no more going into Hell; that is, no more going U) Hades 
(from which word perhaj>s our word Hell is dcrivivl,) wliieli is tho 
same with no more Dying 

Fourthly, from tho Blague of Darknesso inflicted on the ICgyptians, 
of which it is written (Exod. 10. 23.) They saw md one amdher, neAtlur 
rose any man from his place for three days ; bnl all the Children of 
Israel had light m their dwellings’, tlic place of tho wiekwi after J udg- 
ment, ls called Viter Darknesse, or (as it is in tho onginall) Darknesse 
wiihoui. And so it is exjiressed {Mat. 22. 13.) where tho King 
commandeth his Servants, to bind hand and fxjt the man that had not 
on his Wedding garmenl, and to cast him out, fO rb okStos t 6 
ExUmall darknesse, or Darknesse without: which though translated 
Utter darknesse, does not signifie how great, hut where that darknw.so 
is to be; namely, wiihoui the habitation of Gods Elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place neer Jenisalem, calle-d the 
Valid of the Children of Ihnnon; in a part whereof, called Tophet, 
the Jews had committed moat grievous Idolatry, sacrificing their 
children to the Idol Moloch; and wherein also God had afflicted 
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hiH enemies with most grievous punishments; and wherein Josias 
had burnt the Priests of Moloch upon thcir own Altars, as appeareth 
at large in the 2 of Kings chap. 23. the place served afterwards, to 
receive the filth, and garbage which was carried thither, out of the 
City: and there used to be fires made, from time to time, to purifie 
the aire, and take away the stench of Carrion. From this abomin- 
able place, the Jews used ever after to call the place of the Damned, 
by the name of Gehenna, or Valley of Himwn. And this Gehenna, 
iH that w'ord, w'hich la usually now translated IIell; and from the 
fires from time to time there burning, w^e have the notion of Ever- 
lasting, and Unquenchable Fire. 

Seeing now there is none, that so interprets the Scripture, as that 
after tlie day of Judgment, the wdeked are all Eternally to be 
jiumshcd m the Valley of Hmnon; or that they shall so rise again, 
as to be ever after under ground, or under water; or that after the 
Resurrection, they shall no more see one another; nor stir from one 
])laco to another; it folio weth, me thinks, very necessarily, that that 
which is thus said concerning Hell Fire, is sjioken metaphorically, 
and that therefore there is a proper sense to bee enquired after, 
(for of all Metaphors there is some rcall ground, that may bo ex- 
pressed in proper words) both of the Place of //c//, and the nature 
of Hellish Torments, and Tormentors, 

And first for the Tormenters, wee have their nature, and projierties 
exactly and projunly delivered by the name of, The Enemy, or Satan, 
The Accuser, or Diaholus; The Dedroyer, or Abaddon, Which 
significant names, Satan, Demll, Abaddon, set not forth to us any 
Individual! person, as proper names use to doc; but onely an ofilce, 
or quality; and are therefore Appellatives; which ought not to have 
been left untranslated, os they aie, in the Latine, and Modern Bibles; 
because thereby they seem to be the proper narne-s of Dmmons, 
and men are tlie more easily seduced to belecvo the doctrine of 
Dev ills; which at that time was the Religion of the Gentiles, and 
contrary to tfiat of Moses, and of Christ. 

And because by the Enemy, the Accuser, and Destroyer, is meant, 
the Plnemy of them that shall bo in the Kingdome of God, therefore 
if the Kingdome ot God after the Resurrection, bee upon the Earth, 
(jis in the foimer Chapter 1 have shcovn by Scrijituro it seems to be,) 
The Enemy, and his Kingdome must be on Earth also. For bo also 
wi\s it, in the time before the Jew^s had deposed God. For Gods 
Kingdome w'as in Palestine; and the Nations round about, were the 
Kingdomos of the Enemy; and consequently by Satan, is meant any 
Earthly Enemy of tlie Church. 

The Torments of Hell, are exj)resac<i sometimes, by weeping, 
and gnashing of teeth, os Mat. 8. P2. Sometimes, by the worm of 
Conscience', as Isa, 68. 24. and Mark 9. 44, 46, 48; sometimes, by 
Fire, os in the place now' quoted, where the worm dyeth not, and the 
fire ts not q^tendied, and many places beeide: sometimes by shame, 
and contempt, as Dan 12. 2. And many of them that sleep tn the dust 
oj the Earth, shall wake ; some to Everlasting life , and some to shame. 
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OTid cvcrldsttUQ contcfiipt. All which places design mctajihoricallv ft 
^ief, and discontent of mind, from the sight of that Eternal felicity 
in others, which they themselves through tlieir own incredulity, 
and disobedience have lost. And because such felicity in others, 
IS not sensible but by comparison with their owm aottilill misencs; 
It followeth that they are to sufTer such bodily panics, and calamities] 
as are incident to those, who not onoly live under ovill and cnn'Il 
Governoura, but have also for Enemy, the Eternall King of the 
Sainte, God Almighty. And amongst the.se bodily paiiu's, 13 bo 
reckoned also to every one of the wicked astx'ond Death. Tor though 
the Scripture bee clear for an univcrsall Resurrection; yet woo do 
not read, that to any of the Reprobate is promisMl an Eternall life. 
For whereas St. Paul (1 Cor. 15. 42, 43.) to the question concerning 
what bodies men shall rise wdtli again, saith, t’lat the body \s sown in 
abruption, and ts raised in tncorruptum ; It ts sown in dishonour, 
it ts raised in glory ; it is sown in xveaknesse, it i.i raised in poivcr ; 
Glory and Power cannot be applycd to the bodies of the wicked; 
Nor can the name of Second Death, boo ap))lvod to those that can 
never die but once: And although m Mcta])horicall speech, a 
Calamitous life Everlasting, may bco callctl an Evci lasting Death 
yet it cannot w^ell bo understood of a Second Death. The lire 
prcjiarod for tho wicked, is an J'^verlasting Firo; that is to say, the 
e^jtate wherein no man can be without torture, both of body and 
mind, after tho Rc" 3 iirrcction, shall endure for ever, and in that 
sense the Fire shall bo unquenchable, and the torments Everlasting: 
but It cannot thence bo inferred, that hee who shall he cast into that 
fire, or bo tormented with those tormenta, shall endure, and rosid 
them so, os to be eternally burnt, and tortured, and yet never bo 
destroyed, nor die. And though there be many places that alSirm 
Everlasting Fire, and Torments (into which men may be cast 
successively one after another for ever; yet I find none that afliini 
there shall bee an Eternall Life therein of any iiidividuall person; 
but to the contrary, an Everlasting Deatlj, which is tho Second 
Death: For after Death, and the Crave shall hate delivered up the d(ad 
which were in them, and etcry man be judged accordiiuj to his works ; 
Death and the Qravt shall also be cast into the Lake of Fur. This m 
the Second Death. Whereby it is evident, Uiat there is to bee a 
Second Death of every one that shall boo condemned at the day of 
Judgement, after which hee shall die no more. 

The joyes of Life Eternall, are in Scripture comprehended all under 
the name of Salvation, or being saved. To be saved, is to be secured, 
either respectively, against speciall Evills, or abs^duU-ly, against all 
Evill, comprehending Want, Sicknessc, and Death it self. And 
because man was created in a condition Immortall, not subject to 
corruption, and consequently to nothing that tendeth to the dissolu- 
tion of his nature; ana fell from that happinesse by the sin of Adam; 
it followeth, that to be saved from Sin. is to be saved from all the 
EvilJ, and Calamitiee that Sinn© hath brought upon us. And 
therefore in tho Holy Scripture, Rennaaion of Smne, and Salvation 
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from Death and Misery, i5 the same thing, as it appears by the words 
of our Saviour, who having cured a man sick of the Palsey, by 
Baying, {Mat. 9. 2 ) Son he of good cheer, thy Sins be forgiven thee; 
and knowing that the Scribes took for blasphemy, that a man should 
pretend to forgive Sms, asked them (v. 5.) whether it were easier to 
say, Thy Sinnes be forgiven thee, or, Arise and walk; signifying 
tlifreby, that it was all one, as to the saving of the sick, to say, 
'Ihy Sins are forgiven, and Arise and walk; and that ho used that 
form ot speech, onely to shew he had pow'er to forgive Sins. And it 
IB bcHidcs evident in reason, that since Death and Misery, were the 
punishments of Sin, the discharge of Sinne, must also be a chscharge 
of Death and Misery; that is to say, Salvation absolute, such as the 
fnithfull are to enjoy after the day of Judgment, by the power, and 
favour of Jesus Chi ist, who for that cause is called our Swiouii. 

Concerning Particular Salvations, such as are understood, 
1 Sam 14. 39. as the Lord livelh that saveth Israel, that is, from their 
temporaiy enemies, and 2 Sam. 22 4. Thou art my Saviour, thou 
savest me from violence; and 2 Kings 13. 5 Ood gave the Lsraehtes a 
Saviour, and so tlmj were delivered from the harul of the Assyrians, 
and the like, I need say nothing; there being neither dilbculty, nor 
inlcrest, to cornipt the interpretation of texts of that kind. 

Put concerning the Generali Salvation, because it must be m 
the Kmgdorno of Heaven, there is great diflicully concerning the 
Place. On one side, by Kingdoms (which is an estate ordain^ by 
men for their periietuall security against enemies, and want) il 
seemeth that tlus Salvation should be on Earth. Por by Salvation 
IS sot forth unto ub, a glorious Reign, of our King, by Clonqucst; 
not a safety by Escape: and therefore llieie wheic we look for 
Salvation, we must look; also for Triumph; and before Triumph, for 
Victory; and before Victory, for Battell; which cannot well be 
supposed, shall bo in Heaven. But how good soever this reason 
may be, I will not trust to it, wuthout very evident plawes of 
Scripture. The state of Salvation is described at large, Isaiah 33. 
vcr. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Ljook upon Zion, the City of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down ; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
of the cords thereof be broken 

But there the glorious Lotd u'lll be unio us a place of broad tners, 
and sti earns ; wherein shall goe no Gaily with oares ; neither shall 
gallant ship 'jxisse thereby. 

For the Lord ts our Judge, the Loid is our Lau^n^r, the Lord is our 
King, he wiU sate us. 

Thy iacklings are loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast ; 
they could not spread the sail * then is the prey of a great s})Oil divided ; 
the lame take the prey. 

And the Inhabitant shall not say, I am sicke , the people that shall 
dwell therein shall be forgii^n thetr Iniquity. 

In which words wee have the place from whence Salvation is to 
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proceed, a quid habiiatmi; the Eternity of it, a Uibcrnarfe 

that skill not be taken downy etc. The Saviour of it, the Lad, thnr 
Judge, their Lawgiver, their King, he will save^ us; tlic Salvation, the 
Lord skill he to them as a broad mote ofsw\ ft wakis, dr the condition 
of their Enemies, their tacklings art hose, then masts tpeak, the 
lame shall take the spoil of them. The condition of tlio S.ued. The 
Inhabitant skill not say, 1 am sick: And lastly, all thi^ is ('(nnj)ie* 
hended in Forgivenesse of sin. The people tkit dwell (heicin shall be 
forgiven their iniquity. By which it is evident, that Salvation shull 
be on Earth, then, when (Jod shall reign, (at tlio coming again ot 
Christ) in Jerusalem; and from .lerusalem siiall jiroceod the Salva- 
tion of the Gentiles that shall he received into Gods Kingdomc: as 
is also more expressly declared by the same Prophet, Eliap. t).") ‘2(1, 21 
And they (that is, the (leiitiles who iiad any Jew in hondigc) skill 
bring all your brethren, for an offering to the Lnd, out of all ruitums, 
upon horses, and in chants, and in litters, and upon nnilrs, and ujnm 
swift beasts, to my holy mountain, Jerusalem, saitk (he i/ird, the 
Children of Israel bring an offering in a chan vessell info the House 
of the Lord. And I ivdl also take of them for Priests au<l for L< vites, 
saith the L)rd\ Wliercby it is manifest, that the chief seat of tiods 
Kmgdomo (which is the Place, from whence the Salvation of us 
that were Gentiles, shall procoial) shall be Jerusalem: And the Hamo 
IS also confirmed by oui Saviour, in his discourse with the Wdinan 
of Samaria, concerning the jdacc of (lotls worship; tx) whom he saith, 
John 4. 22. that the Sainaiitans worsliijipt^d they knew not what, 
but the Jews worship what they knew. For Salmtwn is of the Jews 
(er JudTis, that is, begins at the Jews): as if lie blioiild say, you 
wonhip God, hut know not by whom he wil save von, as wo doc, 
that know it shall bo by one of tlio tribo of Judih, a .lew, not a 
Samaritan. And therefore also the woman not iin[>ei tinently 
answered him again, Ife know the Messias shall come. So that 
w hich our Saviour saith, Saliation is from the Jtws, is the same that 
Paul sayes {Rom 1. 10, 17 ) The Gosj)el is the power <f God 
to tSalmtwn to every one that helecvdh • To the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. For therein is the nghteausneMe (f God 
revealed from faith to faith; from the faith of the Jew’, to the faiUi 
of tlie Gentile. In the like sense the Prophet Joel de.scribing (ho 
day of Judgment, (chap. 2 .'10, 31 ) that God would shew uyindrrs 
in heaven, and in earth, hhnid, and fire, and pillars of sm>ak Tk> 
Sun should be turned to darlnesse, and the Moon into bkiid, before 
the great and terrible day of the L)rd come, he a<ldelh verso 32 an/l 
U shall come to passe, that whosoever shall call iijsin the name of ihi 
Lord, shall be saved. For in Mount 'Aum, and in Jerusalem shall he 
SalixUion. And Obaduih verse 17. saith the same, Ujxm Mownt 
Zion shall be Deliverance ; and there shall be kiUnesse, and the house 
of Jacob shall posmst their possession, that is, the [xiasessions of 
the Heathen, which possessions he expreaseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by tlie mount of Esau, the Jxxnd of the Philistines, 
the fields of Ephraim, of Samaria, Otkad, and the CUies of the South, 
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and concliidos with these words, the Kingd/ym shall he the Lords 
All these places are for Salvation, and the Kingdome of God (after 
the day of Judgement) upon Earth. On the other side, I have not 
found any text that can probably be drawn, to prove any Ascension 
of the Saints into Heaven ; that ls to say, into any Calum Emp^reuw , 
or other a-thenall Region; saving that it is called the Kingdome of 
Heaven: which name it may have, because God, that was King 
of the Jews, governed them by his commands, sent to Moses by 
Angela from Heaven; and after their revolt, sent his Son from 
Heaven, to reduce them to their obedience; and shall send him 
thence again, to rule both them, and all other faithfull men, from 
the day of Judgment, Everlastingly: or from that, that the Tlirone 
of this our Great King is in Heaven; whereas the Earth is but his 
Footstoole. But that the Subjects of God should have any place as 
high os his Throne, or higher than his Footstoole, it seemeth not 
Putable to the dignity of a King, nor can 1 find any evident text for 
it in holy Scripture. 

From this lliat hath been said of the Kingdom of God, and of 
Salvation, it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the World 
TO COME. There are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the 
Old World, the Present World, and the World to come. Of the first, 
St. Peter speaks, IfOod spared not the Old World, but saved Noah the 
eighth person, a Preacher of righteousne^se, bringing the flood upon 
the world of the ungodly, dbc. So the first World, was from Adam to 
the generall IJood. Of the present World, our Saviour speaks 
{John 18. 3() ) My Kingdome is not of this World. For he came onely 
to teach men the vay of Salvation, and to renew the l^ngdome of his 
b'ather, by his doctrine. Of the World to come, St. Peter speaks, 
Neverthelesse we according to hts promise look for new Heavens, and 
a new Earth. This is that World, wherein Christ coming down from 
Heaven, in the clouds, with ^eat power, and glory, shall send his 
Angels, and sliall gather together his elect, from the four winds, and 
from the uttermost })arts of the Earth, and thence forth reign over 
them, (under his Fatlier) Everlastingly. 

Salvation of a sinner, supposetli a precedent Redemption; for 
he that is once guilty of Sin, is obnoxious to the Penalty of the 
same; and must pay (or some other or him) such Ransome, as he 
that 18 offended, and hi\s him in his power, shall require. And seebig 
the person offended, is Almighty God, in whose power are all things; 
such Ransome is to be paid before Salvation can be acquired, as 
God hath been pleased to require. By this Ransome, is not intended 
a satisfaction for Sin, equivalent to the Offence, which no sinner 
for himseUe, nor rigliteous man can over bo able to make for 
another: The dammago a man does to another, he may make 
amends for by restitution, or recompence, but sin cannot be taken 
away by recompence; for that were to make the liberty to sin, a 
thing vendible. But sins may bee pardoned to the repentant, 
either gratis, or upon such penalty, as God is pleased to except. 
That which God usually accepted in the Old Testament, was some 
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Sacrifice or Oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of Injustice, 
though the punishment have been threatned. Even amongst men, 
though the promise of Good, bind the promiser; yet throats, that 
is to say promises of Evill, bind them not; much loss© shall they 
bind God, who is infinitely more merciful then men. Our Saviour 
Clirist therefore to Redeem us, did not in that sense satialie for the 
Sms of men, as that his Death, of its own vertue, could make it 
unjust in God to punish sinners with Eternall death; hut did make 
that Sacrifice, and Oblation of himself; at his first coming, which 
God was pleased to require, for the Salvation at his seocuid coming, 
of such as in the mean time should repent, and boleevo in him. 
And though this act of our Unlemption, bo not alwaies in Scripture 
called a Sacrifice, and Ohlaiion, Init Kometimes a Price ; yet by 
Price we are not to understand any thing, by the value whercH)f, he 
could claim right to a pardon for ns, from his otTendiHl Father; 
but that Price which Cod the Father was pleased in mercy to 
demand. 


CilAP. XXXIX 

Of the si^mficaHon in Scripture of the word Cnuttcu 

The w’ord Church, (Eedesia) signifietb in the Books of Holy 
Scripture divers things. Sometimes (though not often) it is taken 
for Gods House, that is to say, for a Temple, wherein Christians 
assemble to perform holy duties publiquely; os, 1 Cor, 14. ver. 114. 
Let your women keep silence in the Churches: but this la Melaphori- 
( ally put, for the Congregation there assembled; and hath been since 
used tor the Edifice it self, to distinguish betw^een the Temples of 
Christians, and Idolaters, The Temple of Jerusalem was Gods 
house, and the House of Prayer; and so is any Edifice dedicated by 
Christians to the worship of Clirmt, Christ house: and therefore the 
Greek Fathers call it KvpiaK-fj, The Lords house, and thence, m our 
language it came to be called Kyrke, and Church. 

Church (when not taken for a House) signifieth the same that 
Erclesia signified in the Grecian Common wealths; that is to ssy, a 
ConCTCgation, or an Assembly of Citizens, called forth, to Ikmif the 
ATagistrate speak unto them; and which in the Common 'Wealth of 
Rome was called Conew, as he that spake w'as called Ecclesiastes, 
and Concionator. And when they were railed forth by lawfull 
Authority, it was Ecclesia leyitima, a Lawfull Church, twofiox 
But when they were excit4?d by tumultuous, and aeditioua 
clamor, then it was a confused Church, K>ofXT/crta evyKtx\'p4vti. 

It is taken also sometimes for the men that have right to be of 
the Congregation, though not actually a.Hsemble<l ; tliat is to say, 
for the whole multitude of Christian men, how far soever they be 
dispersed; as (Act. 8. 3.) where it is said, that Saul made havock of the 
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Church: And in this sense is Christ said to be Head of the Church. 
And sometimes for a oertain part of Christians, as {Col. 4. 15.) 
Salute the Church that is in his house. Sometimes also for the Elect 
onely; as {Ephes. 5. 27.) A Glorious Church, xmthout spot, or wrinkle, 
holy, and without blemish; which is meant of the Church triumpharU, 
or, Church to coine. Sometimes, for a Congregation assembled, of 
[)iofe88or8 of Christianity, whether their profession be true, or 
counterfeit, as it is understood. Mat. 18. 17 w'here it is said, Tell it 
to the Church, and if hee neglect to hear the Church, lei him he to thee 
as a Gentile, or Publican. 

And in this last sense only it is that the Church can be taken for 
one J'erson; that is to say, that it can be said to have power to will, 
to pronounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make laws, or to doe 
any other action wliatsoever; h'or wdthout authority from a lawfull 
C>\)ngr(‘gation, whatsoever act bo done in a concourse of people, it 
IS the particular act of every one of those that were present, and 
gave their aid to the performance of it; and not the act of them all 
m grosse, as of one l)ody ; much lesso the act of them that were 
absent, or tliat being present, were not willing it should be done 
According to this sense, I detino a Church to bo, A Company of men 
lyrofessxng Christian Religion, united in the person of one Soveraign . 
at whose command they ought to assemble, and without whose authority 
they ought not to assemble. And because in all Oimrnon-wealths 
tliat Assembly, which is without warrant Irom the Civil Soveraign, 
is unlawful; that Ciiurcli nlso, which is assembled in any Qunmon- 
wealth, that hatli forbidden theui to assemble, is an unlawfull 
Asseml’ly. 

It folloueth also, that there is on Eailh, no such univorsall Church, 
as all Christians are bound to obey; becauso there is no power on 
Earth, to which all other Common-wealths are subject: There are 
Christians, in the Dominions of severall Princes and States; but 
every one of them is subject to that Common-wealth, wiiereof he is 
himself a member; and conbcquentlv, cannot be subjeot to the 
commands of any other Person. And therefore a Church, aucli a 
(Hie as is capable to Qmimand, to Judge, Absolve, Condemn, or do 
any other act, is the same thing with a Civil Common-wealth, 
consisting of Chrustian men; and is called a Cimll Etate, for that the 
subjects of it are Men; and a Church, for that the subjects thereof 
are Christians Temixwall and Epirituall Government, are but two 
worrla brougiit into the world, to make men see double, and mistake 
their Laufull Soviraign. It is true, that the bodies of the faithfull, 
after the Resurrection, shall bo not onely Spirituall, but Eternall: 
but in this lile they are grosse, and corruptible. There is therefore 
no other Government in this life, neither of State, nor ReUgion, but 
Temporal!; nor teaching of any doctrme, lawfull to any Subject, 
whicn the Governour both of the State, and of the Religion, for- 
biddeth to be taught; And that Governor must be one; or else there 
mnst needs follow Faction, and Civil war in the Common wealth, 
between the Church and State; between S piritualisis, and Tern- 
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^xirahsl^-, between the Su<ord of .Justice, and the Shield of Fiulh; 
and (which is more) in every Christian mans owm hrest, belwcen the 
Christian, and the Man. The Doctors of the Qiurch, are calleti 
Pastors; so also are Civil) Soveraignos: But if Piistors he not sub- 
ordinate one to anotlier, so as that there mav bee one eliief Pastor, 
men will be taught contrary Doctrines, wlioreof botli may be, and 
one must be false. Who that one chief Pastor is, occordini? to the 
law of Nature, hath been already shewn; namely, that it is the (hvill 
Soveraign: And to whom the Sciipture hath assigned that Oflice, 
we shall see in the. Giapters following 


CHAP XL 

Of the Rights ofth^. Kinytome of Cod, t/i Abraham, Moses, the lOtjh 
IVit'sts, and thr Kings of Judah 

The Fatlior of the Faithful!, and lirst m the Kingdome of (iod hy 
Covenant, was Alrahofn. For witli luin was the Covenant hrst 
made; herein he obliged himself, and his seed after him, to ac’know* 
ledge and obey the commands of God; not onely such, as lie could 
take notice of, (as Moi.ill Lans,) by tJio liulit of Nature; but /dso 
such, as God should in spociall manncT (h*hver to Inm by Drt'.ains, 
and Visions, For as to the Moral! law, they utue aiieaily obliged, 
and needed not have been contracted wit hall, by jiromise oi th(‘ Land 
of Canaan. X"or was there any Contract, that, coubl addc to, or 
strengllien the Obligation, by uhicli botii they, and all men elhe \v«'to 
bound naturally to obey God Almighty. And therefore the (An'Onant 
which Abraham made with God, waas to take for the Commandement 
of God, that wiiicli in the name of God was comrnandod him, in a 
Dream, or Vision; and to deliver it to liis family, and (‘ause them to 
observe the saine. 

In lliis (Vmtract of God with Aliraham, winj tn.iy oi/serve 
three point^i of im[>ortant consequence in the govcrnnient of 
Gods people. First, that at the making of this (Jovenant, 
God spake onely to Abraiiam, ami tberfdore ex^ntraeU-d luit 
with any of his family, or 8ec<i, otherwise then as tlmr wills 
(which make the essence of all Covenants) were before the Contract 
involved in the will of Ahraliam; who was therefore supfxified to 
have had a lawfull power, to make them perform all that he 
covenanted for them. According wiicreunto (LVn. 18 18, 19.) 

God saith, All the Nations of the Earth sJuill hr blessed in him. For 1 
know him that hf. will command his children and his houscMd aft^r 
him, and they shall keep the iixiy of the I^ord, j ’rom whence may be 
concluded this first point, that they to whom CtkI hath not SfKiken 
immediately, are to receive the positive commandemeat>H of God 
from their Soveraign; as the family and seed of Abraham did from 
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Abraham their Father, and Lord, and Civill Soveraign. And 
consequently in every Common-wealth, they who have no super- 
natural! Revelation to the contrary, ought to obey the laws 
of their own Soveraign, in the externall acts and profession of 
Religion. As for tlie inward thought, and heleef of men, which 
humane Govemours can take no notice of, (for God onely knoweth 
the heart) they are not voluntary, nor the elTect of the laws, but of 
the unrevealcd will, and of the power of God; and consequently 
fall not under obligation. 

From whence proceedeth another point, that it was not unlawfull 
for Abraham, when any of his Subjects should pretend Private, 
Vision, or S[)irit, or other Revelation from God, for the countenanc- 
ing of any doctrine which Abraham should forbid, or when they 
followed, or adhered to any such pretender, to punish them; and 
consequently that it is lawfull now for the Soveraign to punish any 
man that shall onposo his Private Spirit against the Laws; For bee 
hath the same place in the Common-wealth, that Abraham had in 
bus own Family. 

There ariHclli also from the same, a third point; that as none but 
Abraham in his family, so none but the Soveraign in a Christian 
Common-wealth, can take notice wdiat is, or what is not the Word of 
God. For Cod fi])ako oncly to Abraham; and it was ho onely, that 
was able to know what God said, and to interpret the same to his 
family: And therefore also, they that have the place of Abraham 
in a Common-wealth, are the oncly Interpreters of what God hath 
spoken. 

The same Covenant was renewed wdth Isaac; and afterwards 
with Jacob; but afterwards no more, till the Israelites were freed 
from the Egyptians, and arrived at the Foot of Mount Sinai: and 
then it was rcnewtxl by Moses (as I have said before, chap. 36.) in 
such manner, as they became from that time forward the Peculiar 
Kingdome of (hid; wdioso Lieutenant was Moses, for his owne time: 
and the suceessiou to tiiat oOice was set led upon Aaron, and his 
heirs after him, to bee to God a Sacerdotall Kingdome for ever. 

By this constitution, a Kmgdome is acquired to God. But seeing 
Moses had no authority to govern the Israelites, os a successor to 
the right of Abraham, because he could not claim it by inheritance; 
it appeareth not as yet, that the people were obliged to take him ii)r 
Gods Lieutenant, longer than they beleeved that God spake unto 
him. And therefore nis authority (notwithstanding the Covenant 
they mode with God) depended yet merely upon the opinion they 
had of his Sanctity, and of the reality of his Conferences with God, 
and the verity of his Miracles; which opinion coming to change, 
they were no more obliged to take any thmg for the law of G^, 
which he propounded to them in Gods name. We ore therefore 
to consider, what other ground there was, of their obligation to obey 
him. For it could not be the commandement of God that could 
oblige them; because God spake not to them immediately, but by 
the mediation of Moses himself: And our Saviour saith of himself. 
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If I bear witTiesse of my self, my tritnr^ise is not true, much losae if 
Moses bear witnesse of himselfe, (especially in a claim of Kingly 
{)Ower over Gods people) ought his testimony to bo received. His 
authority therefore, as the authoiity of all other Piinces, must bo 
grounded on the Consent of the People, and their Proinine t-o obey 
him. And bo it was: For the people {JJwd. 20. IS.) irhen they saw 
the Thanderings, and the Lujhtmngs, and the noyse of the Trumpet, 
and the mountaine smoaking, remolded, and stood a far of). And 
they said unto Moses, speak thou irith us, and we null hear, hut let n*)t 
Ood speak with us lest tee die Here was their promise of oludienee. 
and by this it was tbey obliged themselves to obey wbsthoever he 
should deliver unto them for the Commandeiiient of (j'od. 

And notwithstanding the Covenant constitut/etli a SaoenloUll 
Kmgdome, that is to say, a Kingdome herivlitarv to Aaron; vet 
tliat is to bo understood (d the buccession, aft«r Moses should bee 
dead. For whatsoever orderoth, and establishoth tlie Policy, as 
first-founder of a Common-wealth (bo it Monarchy, Aristocracy, or 
Democracy) must needs have Soveraign Power over the people all 
the ^vhlle he is doing of it And that Mose-s had that jK)wor all his 
own time, is evidently aflirmetl m the Scripture. First, m the text 
last before cite<l, because the people promisfd olxvlienco, not to 
Aaron but b) him. Secondly, {ICxod. 21, 1,2) And Ood mvl unto 
Moses, Come up unto th^ Ix)rd, thou, and Aamn, hadah and Ahihu, 
and seventy of the Khiers oj Israel, And Mo.ses alone shall r4)?ne nf cr 
the lA)rd, but they shall not rorne nigh, nnther shall the people gne up 
With him. by which it is plain, that Moses who was alone callorl 
up to God, (and not Aaron, nor tlie other lYieetJ^, nor the Seventy 
Klders, nor the People who were forludden to come up) was alone 
he, that represented to the Israelites the I'er.son of fh^d; that is to 
say, was their sole Soveraign under God. And though nfbTwwls 
It be said (verse 9.) Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Hadah, and 
Abihu, and seventy of the Elders of IsraeJ, and they saw the Ood oJ 
Lvad, and there uas under his feet, an tt were a paved uxjrk of a sayhxre 
stone, d:c. yet this was not till after Moses had been with God before, 
and liad brought to tiio people the words which fhxl hod said to him. 
He onely went for the buBiDOsse of the people; the others, os the 
Nobles of his retinue, were odmitt/cd for honour to that special 
gr.ace, which was not allowed to the people; w'hich w^as, (as in the 
vcr.se after appeareth) to see God and live. OU laid md his hand 
uix)n them, they saw Ood, and did tai and drink (that is, did live), 
but did not carry any coramandement from him to the pwple 
Again, it is every where said. The Lord spake unio Moses, as in all 
other occasions of Government; so also in the^ortlonng of the 
Ceremonies of Religion, contained in the 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80 and 
31 Chapters of Exodus, and throughout Levitieus: to Aaron seldome. 
The CaUe that Aaron made, Moses threw into the fire. I^tly, the 
question of the Authority of Aaron, by occainon of his and Mirianu 
mutiny against Mosee, was {Numbers 12.) judged by Gfxl himself 
for Moses. So also in the question between Moses, and the People, 
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who had the Rij^ht of Governing the People, when Corah, Dathan, 
and A biram, and two hundred and fifty Princes of the Assembly 
gathered them^selves together (Numb. 16. 3.) against Moses, and against 
Aaron, and said unto them. Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
ajiigregation are Holy, every one of them, and the Lord is amongst 
them, why lift up your selves above the congregation of the Lord ? God 
caused the earth to swallow Corah, Dathan, and Abiram with their 
wives and children alive, and consumed those two hundred and fifty 
Princes with file. 'I’herefore neither Aaron, nor the People, nor any 
Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People, but Meses alone bad 
next under God the Soveraignty over the Israelites: And that not 
onely in causes of C'ivill Policy, but also of Religion: For Moses onely 
spake with God, and therefore onely could tell the People, what it 
was tiiat God required at their hands No man upon pain of death 
might be so presumptuous as to approach the Mountain where God 
talked with Moses. Thou shall set bounds (saith the Lord, Exod 
19. 12.) to the people round about, and say, Take heed to your selves 
that you got not up into the Mount, or touch the border of it ; whosoever 
toHcheth the Mount shall surely be put to death. And again (verso 21.) 
Goe down, charge the people, lest they brexik through unto the Lord to 
gaze. Out of which wo may conclude, that whosoever m a Christian 
Common-wealth holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole Messenger of 
God, and Interpreter of his Coininandemeuts. And according 
herounU), no man ought in the interpretation of the Scripture to 
proceed further (hen the hounds winch are set by their several 
Soveraigns. For the Scriptures since God now speaketh in them, 
are the Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are the I.aws of them that 
represent Gods Person on Earth. To look upon them, and therein 
to behold the wondrous works of God, and learn to fear him is 
allow'od; but to interpret them; that is, to pry into what God saith 
to him whom he appointeth to govern under him, and make them- 
selves Judges whether ho govern as God commandeth liim, or not, 
IS to transgresso the hounds God hath set uh, and to gaze upon God 
irreverently. 

There was no Prophet m the time of Moses, nor pretender to the 
Spirit of God, but sueli as Moses had approved and Authorized. 
For theie were in his time but Seventy men, that are said to 
Prophecy by the Spirit of (Jod, and ihoso were of all Mosea his 
election; concerning whom God said to Moses (A’um6. 11. 10.) 
Gather to met Severity of the Elders of Israel, whom thou kiwwest to 
he Die Elders of the People. To these God imparted his Spirit; but 
It was not a diflerent S})nit from that of Moses; for it is said 
(verso 2/) ) God came (L)U'n in a cloud, and took of the Spirit that uxis 
upon Moses, and gave it to the Seventy Elders. Rut as I have shewn 
before (cha’p. 36.) by Spmt, is understood the Mind; so that the 
sense of the place is no other than this, that God endued them wdth 
a mind conformable, and subordinate to that of Moses, that they 
might Prophecy, that is to say, speak to the people in Gods name, 
in such manner, as to set fonvard (os Ministers of Moses, and by his 
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authority) such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses Ins doctrine. 
For they were but Ministers; and when two of (hem Prophccyed 
in the Camp, it was thought a new and unlawful! thing; and aa it 
is in the 27. and 28. verses of (lie same Cha])ter, tliey were accused 
of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid them, as not knowing 
that it was by Mosea his Spirit that they Projihecyed, By which 
it is manifest, that no Subject ought to pretend to Propliccy, or to 
the Spirit, in opposition to the doctrine oat-abliahed by him, whom 
God hath set in the place of Moses 

Aaron being dead, and afliw him also Mi'scs, tlie Kingdoine, 
as being a Sacerdotnll Kingdome, descended by vertue of the 
Covenant, to Aarons Son, Flcazar the High Priest* And God 
declared him (next under hiinsclf) for Sovcraign. at the same 
that he ap)»ointed Joshua for the Gimerall of their Army. For 
thus God saith exiiro.ssclv (Numb 27 21 ) concerning Joshua, 

He shall stand before Elenzar the Priest, who shall ask rounscll for him, 
before the Lord, at his ur^rd shall theij goe out, and at his tmrd flirt/ shill 
come in. both he, and all the Chibben of Israel with him, Tlicrcforo 
the Supremo l‘o\ver of making War and Boacc, was in llic Priest. 
The Supreme Power of Judicature bclongcth also to tlie High 
Priest: For the Book of the J.aw, was id tlicir kee}»mg; and the 
Priests and Ixvites onely, were the suliordinale Judges in causes 
Civil! as appears m DeuL 17 8, 9, 10. And for the manner of Gods 
worsliip, tlicre was never doubt made, but (hat (lie High Priest til! 
the time of Saul, had the Supremo Authority, 'rherefore the Civill 
and Ecolesiasticall Powxt were both joined together in one and the 
same person, the High Priest; and ought to bee so. m whosoever 
governeth by Divine Right; that is, by Authority immediate from 

^"'After the death of Joshua, (ill the time of Saul, tlx* time between 
is noted frequently m the Book of Jiidges. that there ims in those 
dayes no King in Israel; and somctimcH witli this addition, that 
every wan did that which tvas right in his own ryes By wim'li is to 
bee understood, that where it is said, there no King, is meant, 
thtre was no Sovcraign Povrr m Israel And so it was, if we consuler 
the Act, and P'xercise of euch |H)wer. For after the death ot 
Joshua, & Eleazar, there arose another geneintion (Judges 2 10 ) 

tJuii knew not the Lord, nor the iiorkn which h- had d^ me for Itnael, 
hut did eviU in the sight of the I Ami, and served Pnahrn And tlie 
Jews had that quality ^'bl(?h St. Paul noteth, to look fir a sign, not 
onely before they would submit themselves to the government of 
Mos^, but also after they harl obliged themf^clveH iiy their sub- 
mission. Where^is Signs, and Miracles had for J*.nd U) procure 
Faith, not to keep men from violating it, w hen they have once given 
it; for to that men are obliged by the law of Nature, lint if we 
consider not the Exercise, but the Right of Governing, the Soveraign 
T>ower was still in the High JViest. Therefore whatsoever obedience 
was yeeldcd to any of the Judges (who were men chosen by 
extraordinarily, to save his rebellious subjects out of the hands of 
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the enemy,) it cannot bee drawn into argument against the Right 
the High Priest had to the Soveraign Power, in all matters, both of 
Policy and Religion. And neither the Judges, nor Samuel himself e 
had an ordinary, but extraordinary calling to the Government; 
and were obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of 
reverence to their favour with God, appearing in thcur wisdoine, 
courage, or felicity. Hitherto therefore the Right of Regulating 
both the Policy, and the Religion, were inseparable. 

To the Judges, succeeded Kings: And whereas before, all 
authority, both in Religion, and Policy, was in the Higli Priest; 
BO now it was all in the King. For the Soveraignty over the people, 
which was before, not onely by vertuo of the Divine Power, but also 
by a particular pact of the Israelites in God, and next under him, in 
the High Priest, os his Vicegerent on earth, was cast off by the 
People, with the consent of God himaclfe. For when they said to 
Samuel (1 Sam. 8. 6.) make u.h a King to judge like all the Nations, 
they signified that they would no more bee governed by the com- 
mands that should bee laid upon them by the Priest, in the name of 
God; but by one that should command them in the same manner 
that all otlier nations were commande<l; and consequently in depos- 
ing the High Priest of Roy all authority, they deposed that peculiar 
Government of God. And yet God consented to it, saying to 
Samuel (verse 7 ) Ilcurken unto the mire of ihr Pe<)ph\ tn all (hat they 
shall Kay unto thee , for they have iwt rejected thee, but they have 
rejected mee, that I shoxdd not reign over them. Having therefore 
rejected God, in whose Right the PriesUs go\(*rned, there was no 
authoiity left to tlio Priests, but such as the King was pleased to 
allow them; winch was more, or lesso, according as tlio Kings were 
good, or evill. And for tlio Goveinmcnt of Civill affaires, it is 
manifest, it v\aa all in the hands of the King For in the same 
Chapter, verse 20. They say they will be like all tlio Nations; 
that their King shall be their Judge, and goo before them, and fight 
their bat tells, that is, he shall have the whole authoiity, both in 
Peace and War. In w Inch is contained also the ordering of Religion: 
for there was no other Word of God in that time, by wliich to 
regulate Religion, but the Law of Moses, which was their Civill 
Law. Besides, we read (I Kings 2 27 ) that Solomon thrust 
out Abxathar from being Priest before the L<nd\ He had there- 
fore authority over the High Priest, as over any other Subject; 
which is a great mark of Sui)remacy in Religion, And we read 
also (I Kings 8.) that hoe dedicated the Temple; that he blessed the 
Pei:)ple; and that he himselfe in person marie that excellent prayer, 
usetl in the Consecrations of all Churches, and houses of Prayer; 
which is another groat mark of Supremacy in Religion. Again, we 
read (2 Kings 22.) that when there w'as question concerning the Book 
of the Law found in the Temple, the same was not decided by the 
High Priest, but Josiah sent both him, and otliera to enquire con- 
cerning it, of Hulda, the Prophetesse; which is another mark of the 
Supremacy in Religion, Lastly, wee read (1 Chron. 26. 30.) that 
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David made Hashabiah and his brethren, Hebronite^, DHic'ers of 
Israel amonc; them Westward, tn all bxisinesst of the Lord, ami in the 
service of the King. Likewise (verso 32.) that hee made other 
Hebronites, rulers over the Keubemte^, the Oadites, and the halft tribe 
of Manasseh (thovse were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond Jordan) 
for every matter pertaining to Ood, and affairs of the King. Is not this 
full Power, both temporall and spintnall, as tliey call it, that would 
divide it? To conclude; from the first institution of Oods King, 
dome, to the Captivity, the Supremacy of Religion, was in the same 
hand with that of the Civill Sovcraignty; and the Priests oflico 
after the election of Saul, was not Magisterial!, but Ministeriall. 

Notwithstanding the government both in Policy and Religion, 
were joined, first in the High Priests, and afterwards in the Kings, 
80 far forth as concerned the Riglit; yet it appeareth by the same 
Holy History, that the people understood it not; but there being 
amongst them a great part, and probably the greatest part, that no 
longer than they saw great miracles, or (which is equivalent to a 
miracle) great abilities, or great felicity in the enterjinses of their 
(Jovernours, gave sufficient credit, either to the fame of Mosijs, or 
to the Colloquies between Ood and the Priests; they took occasion 
as oft as their Oovernours disjileased them, by blaming sometimes 
the Policy, sometimes the Religion, to change the tifivernmont, or 
revolt from their Obedience at their plea'Auro: And from thence 
proceeded from time to time the civill trouliles, divisions, and 
calamities of the Nation. As for cxamjilc, after the death of Lleaiar 
and Joshua, the next generation which hat.! not seen the wonders of 
God, but were loft to their own weak reason, not knowing themBclyes 
obliged bv the Covenant of a Sacordotall Kingdome, regarded 
no more the Commandement of the l^ricst, nor any law of Mosw, hut 
did every man that which was right in his own eyes; and ;>hey<yi 
in avill affairs, such men, as from time to time tliey thought able 
to deliver them from the neighbour Nations that opnrossod them; 
and consulted not with God (as they ought to doc ) but with such 
men, or women, as they guessed to bee Prophets by their Prff>dictio ns 
of things to come; and though they had an Idol in their Chappel, yet 
if they had a I^evite for their Chaplain, they made account they 

worshipped the God of Israel. 

And afterwards when they demanded! a King, after the manner 
of the nations; yet it was not with a desi^ to depart from the 
worship of God their King; but despairing of the justice o the sons 
of Samuel, they would have a King to judg them m CiviW |wtions; 
but not that they would allow their King U) change the Helicon 
which they thought was recommended to them by Moscfl. bo that 
they alwaies kept in store a pretext, either of Justice, or ^hgiom 
to discharge them selves of their obedience, whensoever they had 
hope to prevaUe. Samuel was displeased with the ^pie, for that 
they desired a King, (for God was their King already and Samue 
had but an authority under him); yet did Samuel, whw Saul 
observed not his counsel!, in destroying Agag as God had com- 
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manded, anoint another King, namely, David, to take the succession 
from his heirs. Rehoboam was no Idolater; but when the people 
thought him an Oppressor; that Civil pretence carried from him 
ten Tribes to Jeroboam an Idolater. And generally through the 
whole History of the Kings, as well of Judah, os of Israel, there were 
Prophets that alwaios controlled the Kings, for transgressing the 
Religion; and sometimes also for Errours of State; as Jehosaphat 
was reproved by the Prophet Jehu, for aiding the King of 
Israel against the Syrians; and Hczekiah, by Isaiah, for shew- 
mg his treasures to the Ambassadors of Babylon. By all 
which it appearoth, that though the power both of State and 
Religion weie in the Kings; yet none of them were uncontrolled 
in the use of it, but such os were gracious for their own naturall 
abilities, or felicities. So that from the practise of those times, 
there can no argument be dravm, that the Right of Supremacy 
in Religion was not in the Kings unlesse wo place it in the Prophets; 
and conclude, that because Hezekiah praying to the Lord before the 
Cherubins, was not answered from thence, nor then, but afterwards 
by the Projihet Isaiah, therefore Isaiah was supreme Head of the 
Church; or because Josiah consulted Hulda the Prophet^se, con- 
cerning the Book of the Law, that therefore neither he, nor the High 
Priest, but Hulda the Prophetesse had the Supreme authority in 
matter of Religion ; \\ hicii 1 thinke is not the opinion of any Doctor. 

During the Captivity, the Jews had no Common-wealth at all: 
And after their return, though they renewed their Covenant ^vith 
God, yet there was no promise made of obedience, neither to Esdrjis, 
nor to any other: And presently after they became subjects to the 
Grwkfl (from whose Customes, and Dicmonology, and from the 
doctrine of the Cabahsts, their Religion became much corrupted): 
111 such sort as nothing can be gathered from their confusion, both 
in State and Religion, concerning the Supremacy in either. And 
therefore so far forth os conccrncth the Old Testament, we may 
conclude, that whosoever had the Soveraigniy of the Common- 
wealth amongst the Jews, the same had also the Supreme Authority 
in matter of Gods externall worship; and represented Gods Person; 
that is the person of God the Father; though he were not called by 
the name of Father, till such tune as he sent into the world his Son 
Jesus Christ, to redeem mankmd from their sms. and bring them into 
his Everlasting Kingdome, to be saved for evermore. Of which we 
are to speak in the Chapter following. 
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CHAP. XU 

Of the ('FFICE of our BLESSED SAVIOUR 

We find in Holy Scripture three parte of the O/Jic^ of the Messuih: 
The first of a Red^iemer^ or Saviour: The second of a I^astor, (\)un- 
sellour^ or 7^e<icher, that is, of a Proplict sent from Cod, to convert 
Buoh as God hath elected to Salvation: Tlie third of a Atm/, an 
eterTiaU King^ but under his Father, as Moses and the Hi^h iViesU 
were in their Beverall timos. And to these throe part.s are eorrcA' 
pondcnt three times I'^or our Redemption he wroii^lit at his first 
coming, by the Sacrifice, wherein he ofTerea up himself for our sinnew 
upon the CroBse: our Conversion he wrouj^ht partly tlion in his own 
Person; and partly worketh now by his Ministers; and will continue 
to work till liis coming again And after his coming again, shall 
begin that his glorious Reign over his elect, which is to last eternally 

To the Office of a Redeemer, that la, of one that payeth the Ransome 
of Sin, (which Ransome is Death,) it appertaincth, that ho was 
Sacrificed, and thereby bare upon his own heid, and carrywi away 
from U 9 our iniquitic^s, in such sort oj? God had rcipnred. that 

tho death of one man, though without sinne, can satisfio for the 
offences of all men, in tlio rigour of Ju''ticc, but in the Miirov of (Jod, 
that ordained such Sacrifices for sin, as he was pleased in his mercy 
to accept. In the Old Law (as w’c may read, Leviticus the 10.) 
the Lord requirerl, that there should every year once, hee made 
an Atonement for the Sins of all Lsrael, both Priests, and others; 
for the doing wdiereof, Aaron alone was to sacnfice for liimself and 
the Priests a young Rullock; and for the rest of the jicojjc, he was 
to receive from them two young Goate.s, of which ho w'as to sarnfice 
one; but os for tlie other, w'hich was the Scjipe Goat, he was t/t) lay 
his hands on the head thereof, and by a confession of the mujinlios 
of the people, to lay them all on tliat head, and then by some 
opportune man, to cause the Goat to bo led into the wilderncsse, and 
there to escape, and carry away w’ith him the miquititw of the people. 
As the Sacrifice of tho one Goat was a Buffieient (because an ac<'ept' 
able) price for the Ransome of all Israel; so the death of the Messiah, 
is a sufficient price, for the Sin.s of all mankind, because there was no 
more required. Our Saviour Christs sufferings seem to be hero 
figured, as cleerly, as in the oblation of Isaac, or in any other type 
of him in the Old Testament- Ho wa« both the baenficed Goat, and 
the Scape Goat ; Hee was oppresseA, and he was ajftiried ( Fsay 53 7 . ) ; 
he opened not his mouth ; he ts brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep is dumbe before the shearer, so opened he not his imulh : 
Here he is the sacrificed Goat. He hath horn our Griefs, (ver. 4.) 
and carried our sorrows: And again, (ver. 0 ) the L/^frd hath laid upon 
him the iniguilies '^f us all: And so he is the Scape Goat. He was cut 
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off from the land of the living (ver. 8.) for the transgression of my 
People: There again he is the sacrificed Ooat. And again, (ver. 11.) 
he shall hear their sins: Hee is the Scape Goat. Thus is the Lamb of 
God equivalent to both those Goates; sacrificed, in that he dyed; 
and escaping, in his Resurrection; being raised ojjportunely by his 
Father,- and removed from the habitation of men m his Ascension. 

For Eis much therefore, as he that redeemeth, hath no title to the 
thing redeemed, before the Redemption, and Ransomo paid; and this 
Ransomo was the Death of the Redeemer; it is manifest, that our 
Saviour (as man) was not King of those that he Redeemed, before 
hee 8ufl(‘red deatli; that is, during that time hee conversed bodily 
on the Earth. I say, he was not then King in present, by vertue 
of the Pact, which the faithfull make with him in Baptisme: Never- 
thelesRe, by the renewing of their Pact with God m Baptisme, they 
were obliged to obey him for King, (under his Father) whensoever 
he should be pleased to take the Kingdome upon him. According 
whereunto, our Saviour himself expressely saith, {John 18. 36.) 
My Kingdome is not of this world. Now seeing the Scripture maketh 
mention but of two worlds; this that is now, and sliall remain to 
the day of Judgment, (which is therefore also called, the last day:) 
and that which shall bee after the day of Judgement, when there 
shall bee a new Heaven, and a new Earth; the Kingdome of Christ 
is not to begin till the generall Resurrection. And that Is it which 
our Saviour saith, {Mat. 16. 27.) The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of Ihs Father, with hxs Angds ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. To reward every man according to his 
works, is to execute the Office of a King; and this is not to be till 
he como in the glory of his Father, w'ith his Angells. When our 
Saviour saith, {Mat. 23. 2.) The Scrtbes and Pharisees sit xn Moses 
scat ; All therefore whatsoever they bid you doe, that observe and doe; 
hee declareth plainly, that hee ascribeth Kingly Power, for that 
time, not to himselfe, but to them. And so hee doth also, where 
he saith. {Lide 12. 14.) Who made mee a Judge, or Divider over you ? 
And {John 12 47.) / came not to '}udge the world, but to save the world. 
And yet our Saviour came into tliis world that hee might bee a King, 
and a Judge in the world to come: For hee wa.s the Messiah, that is, 
the Christ, that is, the Anointed Priest, and the Soveraign Prophet 
of God ; that is to say, he was to have all the power that wets in Moses 
the Prophet, in the High Priests that succeeded Moses, and in the 
Kings that succeeded the Priests. And St. John sales expresscly 
(chap. 6. ver. 22 ) The Father judgelh no man, but hath commiiied 
all judgment to the Son. And this is not repugnant to that other 
place, / came not to judge the world: for this is spoken of the world 
present, the other of the world to come: as also where it is said, that 
at the second coming of Girist, {Mat. 19. 28.) Yee that have followed 
me in the Regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of 
his Glory, yee shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

If then Christ wbilest hee was on Earth, had no Kingdome in this 
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world, to what end was his first coming ? It was to restore unto God, 
by a new Covenant, the Kingdom, w'hieh being his by the Old 
Covenant, had been cut of! by the rebellion of the Israelites in the 
election of Saul. Which to doe, he was to preach unto tlicni, that 
he was the Messiah, that is, the King promised to (hem by the 
Prophets ; and to oiler himselfe in sacrifice fur tlic sinnes of them that 
should hy faith submit themselves thereto; and m cose the nation 
generally should refuse him, to call to liLs obedience such as should 
beleeve in him amongst the Gentiles So that there me two ])arts 
of our Saviours Office during his aboa<i iip(ui the Parth: One U) 
Proclaim himself the Clirist; and another hv Tcjiching, and by work- 
ing of Miracles, to perswade, and prepare men to live so, os to be 
worthy of the Imraoitalily Pelcevcrs were to enjoy, at such time 
as he should come in majesty, t^) take jKissession of his Fathers 
Kingdome. And therefore it is, that the time of liis ]ir(‘aehing, is 
often by himself callcKl the Rcgensratwyi; which is not properly 
a Kingdome, and thereby a warrant to deny ohedienco to the 
Magistrates that then were, (for heo commaruled to obey those that 
Bate then in Moses chaire, and to pay Inhute to Cesar; but onelv an 
earnest of the Kingdome of God that was to come, to tliose lo whom 
God had given the grace t^) be his disciples, and to b(*l(‘eve in liiin; 
For w'hich cause the Godly are said lo bee already in the AAnydomc 
of Grace, os naturali/.ed in that heavenly Kingdome. 

Hitherto therefore there is nothing done, or (aught by Christ, 
that tendeth to the diminution of the Civill Right of the Jewes, or 
of Cesar. For as touching the C)rnmon- wealth which then was 
amongst the Jews, both they that bare rule amongKt them, and they 
that were governed, did all oxpeot the Mc^-A.siah, and Kingdome of 
God; which they could not have done if their I>aw 8 had forbidden 
him (when he came) to manifest, and declare himself. Seeing tliero- 
fore he did nothing, but by Preaching, and Miracles go about to 
prove himselfe to be that Messiah, hoe did therein nothing against 
their laws. The Kingdome hee claimed was to ))Cf? m another 
W’orld; He taught all men to obey m the mean time them that 
sate in Moses seat: He allowed them to give CVt'sar Ins tribute, and 
refused to take upon himselfe to bo a dudg How then could hw 
words, or actions bee seditious, or tend to the overthrow of their 
then Cvill Government? But God having determimxJ his sacnfico, 
for the re<luction of his elect to their former covenantcKl obedionoo, 
for the means, whereby he would bring the same to effect, use 
of their malice, and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary U) the laws 
of Cffisar. For though Pilate himself (to gratifie the Jews) delivered 
him to be crucified; yet before ho did so, he pronounced openly, that 
he found no fault in him: And put for title of his condemnation, not 
08 the Jews required, that he pretended to hez King; but simply, 
That hu was King of the Jews; and notwithatanding their clamour, 
refused to alter it; saying. What I have written, I have ^itten. 

As for the third part of his Office, which was to be Ktng, I hare 
already shewn that his Kingdome was not to begin till the Resurreo- 
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tion. But then he shall be Kins;, not onely as God, in which sense 
he is King already, and ever shall be, of all the Earth, in vertue of 
his omnipotence; but also peculiarly of his own Elect, by vertue 
of the pact they make with him in their Baptisme. And therefore 
it is, that our Saviour saith {Mat. 19. 28.) that his Apostles should sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, When the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory: whereby he sigrdfied 
that he should reign then in his humane nature, and {Mat. 16. 27.) 
The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father ^ with his Angels, 
and then he shall reward every man according to his works. The same 
we may read, Marke 1.3. 26. and 14. 62, and more exprcssely for the 
time, Luke 22. 29, 30. I appoint unto you a Ktngdonie, as my Father 
hath appointed to mee, that you may eat and drink at my table in my 
Ktngdorne, and sit on thrones juFjing the twelve tribes of Israel. B\ 
which it is manifcvst, that the Kingdome of Christ appointed to him 
by his Father, is not to bo before the Son of Man shall come in Glory, 
and make his Apostles Judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a 
man may here ask, seeing there is no marriage in the Kingdome 
of Heaven, whether men shall then eat, and dunk; what eating 
therefore is meant in this place? This is expounded by our Saviour 
(John 6. 27.) whore ho saith, Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
hut for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son (f 
man shall give you. So that by eating at Christs table, is meant the 
eating of the Tice of Life, that is to say, the enjoying of Immor- 
tality, in the Kingdome of the Son of Man. Bv winch places, and 
many more, it is evident, that our Saviours Kingdome is to bee 
exercise<l by him in his humane nature. 

.\gam, ho is to be King then, no otherwise than as subordinate, 
or Vicegerent of (lod the Father, as Moses waa in the wildornesse; 
and as the High Priests were before the reign of Saul: and as the 
Kings wore after it. For it is one of the Projihecies concerning 
Christ, tliat he should be like (in Oflico) to Moses; I will raise them 
up a Prophet (saith the I^rd, Deut 18. 18.) from amongst their 
Brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth, and this 
similitude with Moses, is also apparent in the actions of our Saviour 
himself, whilest ho was conversant on Earth. For as Moses chose 
twelve I’unees of the tribcM, to govern under him; so did our Saviour 
choose twelve Apostles, who shall sit on twelve thrones, and judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel: And as Moses authorized Seventy 
Elders, to receive the Spirit of God, and to Prophecy to the people, 
that is, (as I have said before,) to speak unto them in the name of 
God; so our Saviour also ordained seventy Disciples, to preach his 
Kingdome, and Salvation to all Nations. And as wlien a complaint 
waa made to MosCvS, against those of the Seventy that prophecyed 
in the camp of Israel, he justified them in it, as being subservient 
therein to his ^vernmont; so also our Saviour, when St. John 
complained Ui Imn of a certain man that cast out Devills in his name, 
justified him therein, saying, {Luke 9. 50.) Forbid him not, for kee 
that is not against is on our part. 
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Again, onr Saviour resembled Moses in the institution of 
Sacraments, both of Admmion into the Kingdome of Clod, anej of 
Commemoration of his deliverance of his Elect from their miserable 
condition. As the Children of Israel hod for S.'U'rainenl of their 
Reception into tlio Kingdome of Cod, before the liiu(‘ of .Mohos, tlie 
rite of Circumcision, which rite having been omitttxl m the WildtT- 
nesse, was again restored as soon as they came into the land of 
Promise; so also the Jews, before tho coming of our Savatur, had a 
rite of Baptizing, that is, of washuig with water all flioso that being 
Gentiles, embraced tho Cod of Israol 'I’Iilh rite St John tlio 
Baptist used in the reception of all them lliat gave their names 
to th© Clinst, w’liom hee pie.ichofl hi bee already come into tho world; 
nnd our Saviour instituted tlie same ffir a Sacrament to be l.iken by 
all that bcleeved m him. From wliat. eanso the rite td Uaptisme 
hrst procee<led, is not expressed formally in the Seiipture, biit it 
may be probably thought to bo an imitation of tho law' of Moses, 
concerning Leprousie; w-herein the Leprous man was eonimamh'd 
to be kej)t out of the eanipe of Israel for a certain time; after wlueli 
time being judged by tiie Priest to bo clean, hee. wjis adniitb\l into 
the campe after a soieiune Washing. And this may therefore bi^e a 
type of the Washing in Bajitisim', w'herem sueh nuu) as are, eh‘an«cvl 
of the T^eprousio of Sin by Faitli, arc received into the Church wnlh 
the solemnity of Baptisme There is another conjecture drawn 
from the Ceremonies of tho Centiles, in a certain ease that raiely 
happens; and that is, w’hen a man tlnit was tlionght diMul, ehanee<l 
to recover, other men made scruple to eonverso with him, as they 
would doe to converse wnth a Chost, tinlcsso hee were rta cived again 
into the number of men, by Washing, as Clnldren new born wvro 
washed from the uncleanncsse of their nativity, which was a kind 
of new birth. This ceremony of tho Creeks in tho time that Jiuhea 
was under the Dominion of Alexander, and tho (;reekH Ins HueeassiirK, 
may probably enough have crept into the Religion of the Jews 
But seeing it is not likely our Saviour would countenance a Heathen 
iite, it is most likely it proceeded from the Legall Ceremony of Wiwih- 
ing after Leprosie. And for tho other Sacrament, of eating the 
Paschall Lambe, it is manifestly imitated in llio Sacrament of tho 
Lords Supper, in wdiich the Bre<iLking of tlic BrcaJ, and the pouring 
out of the Wine, do keep in memory our delivt ranee from the Misery 
of Sin, by Christs Passion, os the eating of the P<ischall laimbe, 
kept in memory tho deliverance of the Jewos out of tho Bondage 
of Egypt. Seeing therefore the authority of MoHe,H was hut sub- 
ordinato, and hee but a Lieutenant to Go<l ; it followelh, that Clinst, 
whoso authority, as man, w'as to bee like tliat of Mosch, was no more 
but subordinate to the authority of his lather. The same is 
more expressely si^ified, by that that hee leaeheth ^ to 
pray. Our Father, Lei thy Kingdome come', and, I' or thine it 
the Kingdome, the Power, and the OU/ry; and by that it is said, that 
Bee shall come in the glory of his Father, and by that which SL 
Paul saith, (1 Cor. 15 . 24 .) then cortulh the end, when hee shall have 
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delivered up the Kingdome to God, even the Father’, and by many other 
most expressc places. 

Our Saviour therefore, both in Teaching, and Reigning, repre- 
sentetli (as Moses did) the Person of God; which God from that time 
forward, but not befoie., is called the Father; and being still one and 
the same substance, is one Person ns represented by Moses, and 
another Iverson as represented by his Sonne the Christ. For Person 
being a relative to a Representer, it is consequent to plurality of 
Rcpresenters, that there bee a plurality of Persons, though of one 
and the same Substance. 


CHAP. XLII 

Of Power Ec'(’lesiastic\ll 

For the understanding of Power Ecclestasticall, what, and 
in whom it is, wo are to distinguish the time from the Ascension of 
our Saviour, into two parts; one before the Conversion of Kings, 
and men endued with Soveraign Civill Power; the other after their 
Conversion. For it was long after the Ascension, before any King, 
or Civill Soveraign embraced, and publiquely allowed the teaching 
of Christian Religion. 

And for the time between, it is manifest, that the Power Ecdesx- 
asticall, was in the Apostles; and after them in such as were by them 
ordained to Preach the Gospell, and to convert men to Cliristianity, 
and to direct them that were converted m the way of Salvation; 
and after these the Power was delivered again to others by these 
ordained, and this was done by Imposition of hands upon such a< 
were ordained; by which was signified the giving of the Holy Spirit, 
or Spirit of God, to those whom they ordained Ministers of God, 
to advance his Kingdome. So that Imposition of hands, was 
nothing else but the Seal of their Commission to Preach Christ, 
and teach his Doctrine; and the giving of the Holy Ghost by that 
ceremony of Imposition of hands, was an imitation of that which 
Moses did. For Mosea used the same ceremony to hie Minister 
Joshua, as wee read Denlcronomy 34. ver. 0. Ayid Joshua the Son 
of Nun tmsfull of the Spirit of Wi^rne ; for Moses had laxd his hands 
upon hun. Our Saviour therefore between his Resurrection, and 
Ascension, gave his Spirit to the Apostles; first, by Breathing on 
them, and saying {John 20. 22.) Receive yee the Holy Spirit; and 
after his Ascension (.4cra 2 2, 3.) by sending down upon them a 
mighty wind, and Cloven tongues of fire; and not by Imposition of 
hands; as neither did God lay his hands on Moses: and his Apostles 
atterward, transmitted the same Spirit by Imposition of hands, 
as Moses did to Joshua, So that it is manifest hereby, in whom 
the Power Ecclcaiasticoll continually remained, in those first times, 
where there was not any Christian Common- wealth; namely, in 
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them that received the same from the Apostles, by suoceeaive 
laying on of hands. 

Here wee have the Person of God born now the third time. For 
as Moses, and the High Priests, were UeprasenUtive in the 
Old Testament; and our Stvviour himself© as Man, duriu^; his abode 
on earth: So the Holy Ghost, that is to say, the and their 

successors, in the Office of Preaching, and Teaching, that had 
received the Holy Spirit, have Representexi him ever since Bui a 
Person, (os I have shewn before, chapt i:b) is ho that is Rejireaontod. 
as often as hoe is Represented; and therefore Cod, \vlu> hivs Ix^en 
Represented (that la, Personated) thrice, may propeilv enough 
be said to bo three Persona; though neither tlio word Prraou, 
nor Trinity be ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John indwxl 
(1 Epist 5. 7.) saith, There be three that bfur leitnesse in heaven, Ukc 
Father, the Word, aiid the Holy Spirtt , and these Three are (hw. 
But this diflagreeth not, but aocordetli fitly with thriMi Pcisons in 
the proper signification of Persons; which la, that whicli is Repre- 
sent^ by another. For so C«)d the Father, as Repre^sented by 
Moses, is one Person; and as Represont-e<l liy hia Sonne, another 
Person; and as Rcjircsentcd by the Apostles, and by the Doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, is a third Person; 
and yet every Person hero, is the Person of one and the same God. 
But a man mav here ask, what it was w'heroof those (liree bare 
wdtnosae. St. John therefore tells uh {verse 11 ) that they bear 
witnesse, that God hath given us eiernnll life in hts /Von. Again, if 
it should bee asked, wherein that testimony appeareth, the Answer 
13 easie; for ho hath testified the same by the mimclcH ho wrought, 
fn-st by Moses; secondly, by his Snn himself; and lastly by bin 
Apostles, that had received the Ifoly Sjiint, all which m tlieir 
times Represented the Person of God; and either projibc'cycxl, or 
preached Jesus Christ. And as for the Apristlea, it was the clmractci 
of the Apostleship, in the twelve first and groat Aiiofllles, to bear 
Witnesse of iiis Resurrection; as appeareth expresHoI}' {AcU I. 
ver. 21, 22.) where St Peter, when a new AfK>Htl(5 was to bo chosen 
in the place of Judas Iscariot, usetli these wonJ.s, Of these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the D>rd J icwrn/ in and out 
amongst us, beginning at the of John, unto that same day 

that hee was taken up from us, Tuu.d one bee ordained to be a IF ilnesse 
with us of his Resurrection', which words interpret the hearing of 
Witnesse, mentioned by St. John. There is in the same place 
mentioned another Trinity of Witnesses in Karth. For (ver. H.) 
he saith, there are three that bear Witnesse in Earth, the Spirit, and ths 
Water, and the Bloud ; and these three agree in one: that is to say, 
the graces of Gods Spirit, and the two Sacraments, Baptisme, and 
the Lords Supper, which all agree in one Testimony, to assure the 
consciences or beleevers, of etcrnall life; of which Testimony he 
saith (verse 10,) He that heleeveth on the Son of man hath the W itnisse 
in himself. In this Trinity on Earth, the Unity is not of the thing; 
for the Spirit, the Water, and the Bloud, are not the same Bubatanoe, 
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though they give the same testimony: But in the Trinity of Heaven, 
the Persona are the persons of one and the same God, though 
Represented in three different times and occasions. To conclude, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as far as can be gathered directly from 
the Scripture, is in substimce this; that God who is alwaioa One and 
the same, was the Person Represented by Moses; the Person 
Represented by his Son Incarnate; and the Person Represented 
by the Apostles. As Represented by the Apostles, the Holy Spirit 
by which tlioy spake, is God; As Represented by his Son (that was 
(^d and Man), the Son is that God; As represented by Moses, and 
the Higli Priests, the Father, that is to say, the Father of our Ixird 
Jesus Christ, is that God: From whence we may gather the reason 
why those names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the signification 
of the Godhead, are never used in the Old Testament: For they are 
Persons, that is, they have their names from Representing; which 
could not be, till divers men had Represented Gods Person in ruling, 
or in directing under him. 

Thus wee see how the Power Kcclesiasticall was left by our Saviour 
to the Apostles; and how they wore (to the end they might the better 
exercise that Power,) endued with the Holy Spirit, which is therefore 
called sometime in the New Testament Paracletus which signifietli 
an Amster, or one called to for helpo, though it bee commonly 
translated a Comforter. Let us now consider the Power it selfe, 
wjiat it was, and over whom 

Gardinall Ih'llarniine in bis third generall Controversie, hath 
handled a great many questions concerning the Kcclesiasticall 
Pow'or of I he Pope of Rome; and begins with this, Whether it ought 
to he Monarchical!, Anstocraticall, or Deniocraticall. All which 
sorts of Power, are Soveraign, and Coercive. If now’ it should 
ap[)car, that there is no Coercive Power left them by our Saviour; 
but oiiely a Power to proclaim the Kingdom of Christ, and to 
perswade men to submit themselves thereunto; and by precepts 
and good coiinscll, to teach them that liavo submitted, what they 
are to do, that they may he received into the Kingdom of God when 
it comes; and that the Apostles, and other Ministers of the Gospel, 
are our Sclioolemasters, and not our Commanders, and their Precepts 
not Laws, but wholesome Counsell.s; then were all that dispute in 
vain 

1 have shewm already (in the last Cliapter,) that the Kingdome of 
Chiist is not of this world: therefore neither can his Ministers 
(unlesse they be Kings,) require obedience in his name. For if the 
Supreme King, have not Ins Regall Power in this world; by what 
authority can obedience be required to hia Officers? As my Father 
sent me, (so saith our Saviour) I send you. But our Saviour was 
sent to perswade the Jews to return to, and to invite the Gentiles, 
to receive the Kingdome of his Father, and not to reign in Majesty, 
no not, 08 his Fathers Lieutenant, till the day of Judgment. 

The time between the Ascension, and the general! Resurrection, 
IS called, not a Reigning, but a Regeneration; that is, a Preparation 
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of men for the second and glorious coming of Christ, at the day of 
Judgment; as appeareth by the words of our Saviour, Mai. 10. 28. 
You that have folbtved me in the Regeneration, when the Son of man 
shall 8it in the throne of his glory, you shall also sii ujxm Thrones: 
And of St. Paul {Ephts 6. 15.) Hamiuj your feei shod with the Prepara- 
tion of the Oospell of Peace. 

And is compared by our Saviour, to Fishing: that is, to winning 
men to obedience, not by Coercion, and Punishing; but by Vvr- 
swasion: and therefore he said not to his AjK^stles, liee would make 
them so many Nimrods, Huntci^ of men , bui Fishrrs of men. It 
18 compared also to Leavuii, to S<nving of Seed, and U) the 
Multiplication of a grain of Mustard’SCHxi; by all which Compulsion 
is excluded; and consequently there can in that time be no actual 
Rugning. The work of Christa Ministers, la Pvangeh/.ation ; that 
is, a Proclamation of Christ, and a preparation for his sec'ond com- 
nnng; as the Evangehzation of John Baptist, w.is a preparatiem to 


hifl first coming. 

Again, the Oflice of Christs Ministers in this world, is to make men 
Beleeve, and have Faith in Christ: But 1‘aith hath no relation U*, 
nor dependence at all upon Compulsion, or (’ommandement; liut 
cinely upon certainty, or probability of Arnumenla^ <lr.v»n from 
Reason, or from something men beleevo alnMdy. dlicreforo the 
•MioLstera of CliriBl in ilim world, bavo no Power by timt liUe, to 
I’uniab any man for not Bclecvmg. or for Conlradietmg what tliey 
say; tlicy'liave I Bay no Power by that title of riinata Miniatera, U. 
Punish such: but if they have Soveraign ('ivill Power, by politick 
mstitution, then they may indeed lawfully Punisli any (ontnwiic- 
tion to their laws whatsoever: And St. Paul, of Inmselfe and other 
the then Preacliera of the Gospell. a/nth in exprcaao words, H e« luwe 
no Dominion over your Faith, hut are Jlelpera nf your Joy. 

Another Argument, that the Mimstera of ,hn»t in tliia preaent 
world have no right to a>mmandmg, may be drawn from the lawtull 
Autliority w-hich Chrial hath left to all PniRca, oa well t-hriatiana, 
08 Infidela. St. Paul aailh (Col. 3 20 ) tkMrm pr Parry (a 
tn aU things, for ths is well pleasing to the U,rd And ver. 2y. 
Servants obey in aU things your Masters acwnhngUj the flesh ruA with 
eye-service, as men-plmsers. bid ... singlenesse of heart ar fearing the 
Lord: Thia ia spoken to them wl.o.se MabU-ra were Int.dells; and yet 
they are bidden to obey them ... all things. And again concernmK 
obedience to Princes, (liom. 13. the first 6. yereoB) exhorting to 6. 
subject to the Higher Powers, he «a.th, thal all Power is ordaineA oj 
God; and that we ought to be sabjecl to them, not M ™ 

incurring their wrath, bid also fur mnscierwe sake And •’t 
(1 EpLst. chap. 2. ver. 13, 14, 15 .) Submit your seli^ to every Ordinance 
of Man, for the Lords sake, whether d bee to the Xing, as Suprenu, or 
unto oJernours. <u to them lhal be sent by him M the V^nxshme^ 
ofei .« doers, and for the pravse of them that doe weU ; for m is ‘hepU 
of God. And again St. Paul (Til. 3. 1.) Pf men in m.^ to bephe^ 
to Princi^ities, and Powers, and to obey Magistrates. Theec 1 rinoca, 
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and Powers, whereof St. Peter, and St. Paul here speak, were all 
Infidels; much more therefore we are to obey those Christians, 
whom God hath ordained to have Soveraign Power over us. How 
then can wee be obliged to obey any Minister of Christ, if he should 
command us to doe any thing contrary to the Command of the 
King, or other Soveraign Representant of the Common-wealth, 
whereof we are members, and by whom we look to be protected? 
It is therefore manifest, that Clirist hath not left to his Ministers 
in this world, unlesse they be also endued wdth Civill Authority, any 
Authority to Command other men. 

But what (may some object) if a King, or a Senate, or other 
Soveraign Person forbid us to beleeve in Christ? To this, I answer, 
that such Forbidding is of no effect; because Beleef, and Unbeleef 
never follow mens Commands. Faith is a gift of God, whif'h Man 
can neither give, nor take away by promise of rewards, or menaces 
of torture. And if it be further asK^, What if wee bee commanded 
by our lawfull Prince, to say with our tongue, wee beleeve not; must 
we obey such command? Profession with the tongue is but an 
externall thing, and no more then any other gesture whereby wq 
signifie our obedience; and wherein a Christian, holding firmely in 
his heart the Faith of Christ, hath the same liberty which the 
Prophet Elisha allowed to Naaman the Syrian. Naaman was 
converted in his heart to the God of Israel; For hee saith 
(2 Kxng^ 5. 1 7.) Thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt offerings, 
nor sacrifice unto other Qod^ but unto the Lord In this thing the Lord 
pardon thy servant, that when my Master goeth into the house of 
Hxmmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand', and I how 
my selfe tn the house of litmmon; when I bow my sdfe in the house of 
Himmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. This the Prophet 
approved, and bid him Qoe xn Peace, Here Naaman beleeved in 
hiB heart; but by bowing before the Idol Rimmon, ho denyed the 
true God in effect, as much as if he had done it with his lip.s. But 
then what shall wo answer to our Saviours saying, Whosoever 
denyeth me before men, I will deny him before my Father which is in 
Heaven^ This we may say, that 'whatsoever a subject, as Naaman 
w’as, is compelled to in obedience to his Soveraign, and doth it not 
in order to his own mind, but in order to the laws of his country, 
that action is not his, but his Soveraigns; nor is it he that in this 
cfiae denyeth Christ before men, but bis Governour, and the law of 
his countrev. If any man shall accuse this doctrine, as repugnant 
to true, and unfeigned Christianity; I ask him, in case there should 
be a subject in any Christian Common-wealth, that should be 
inwardly in his heart of the Mahometan Religion, whether if 
his Soveraign command him to bee present at the divme service 
of the Christian Cliurch, and that on pain of death, he think that 
Mahometan obliged in conscience to suffer death for that cause, 
rather than to obey that command of his lawfull Prince. If ho 
say, ho ought rather to suffer death, then he authorizeth all private 
men, to disobey their Princes, in maintenance of their Religion, true 
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or false; if he say he ought, to bee obedient, then he alloweth to 
himself, that which hee donyeth to am^thcr, txmtrary to the words of 
uur Saviour, Whatsoever ye ux>uld ihni men should doe unio you that 
doe ye unto them; and contrary the Uw of Nature, (whil'h i!s the 
indubitable overlastincr Law of Gotl) Do not another, that whuh 
thou unmldest not he should doe unt<i thee. 


But what then Rhall wo say of all those Martyrs wo read of in the 
History of the Church, that they have neodleiielv cast away tlicn 
lives? For answer hereunto, we are t.) distinguish the ncrsoiis that 
have been foi tliat cause put to death, Nshenof some liavo reoeivtHl 
a Callinir to preach, and professc the Kingdomo of Clinst openly; 
others have had no such Calling, nor more htis been reijuired oi them 
than their owne failii. The former sort, if they have been put to 
dc<ith, for bearing wifnesso to this p«unt. that .Jesus Ciirist is risen 
from the dead, veto true Martyr-^, For a .)f(irl!/r is, (to give the true 
definition of the word) a \\itne.She of the KosuiTe<'tion of Jesus lh«‘ 
Messiah, winch none can be but those that conversed with him on 
earth, and saw him after ho was risen: For a Wilnfs^e imist have 
seen what ho tcstilu'th, or eFc his testimony is not good And that 
none but such, can properly be called Mait'vrs of Ciirist, w manifc-st 
out of the words of 8t. Peter, Art 1. 21, 22. Wherpfi>r€ nfthej<e men 
which have com]xinyed trilh ns all the time that the U)rd Jesus went 
tn and out amongst us, beginning from the Baptisme of John unto 
that same day hee nos taken up from us, must otic hr ordained to be a 
Martyr (that is a Witne-sse) tvith us of his Besur reel ion; Where wo 
may observe, that he whieli is to boo a Witnesse of the truth of the 
Resurrection of Christ, that is to say, of the truth of this funda* 
mentall article of Cliristian Religion, that .Iosuh was the (,'hris(, 
must be some Disciple that convcrHcd with him, ami saw Inm bofoie, 
and after his Resurrection; and consequently must be one of Ins 
originall Disciples: whereas they which w'crc not so, can Witncsso no 
rnfirc, but that tlicir antecessors said it, and are therefore hut 
Witnesses of other mens tcstiinony; and are loit Hccond Martyrs, or 
Martyrs of Cliriats Witnoasea. 

He, that to maintain every doctrine which ho hniihclf drawcih 
out of the History of our Saviours hfo, and of the Acts, or K|)iHtleg 
of tlio Apostles; or which ho beleeveth ii|)on the authority of a 
l>rivate man, wil op[M)8e the Laws and Authority of the* C'lvill State, 
iH very far from beuig a Martyr of Christ, or a Martyr of hia Martyrs. 
’Tis one Article onely, which to die for, mentetli so honorabfe a 
name; and that Article is this, that Jesus is the Christ; that is to 
say, He that hath redeemed us, and shall come again to give us 
salvation, and eternall life in his glorious Kingdomo. To dio for 
every tenet that aerveth the ambition, or profit of the Clergy, is not 
^uired; nor is it the Death of the Witnesse, but the Testimony 
it self that makes the Martyr: for the word significth nothing else, 
but the man that beareth Witnesse, whether he be put to death for 
his testimony, or not. 

Also he that is not sent to preach this fimdamentall article, but 
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taketh it upon him of his private authority, though he be a Witnesse, 
and consequently a Martyr, either primary of Christ, or secundarv 
of his Apostles, Disciples, or their Successors; yet is he not obliged 
t/O sufTer death for that cause; because being not called thereto, tia 
not required at his hands; nor ought hee to complain, if he loseth 
the reward he exjiecteth from those that never set him on work. 
None therefore can be a Martyr, neither of the first, nor second degree, 
that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the flesh; that Ls 
to say, none, but such as are sent to the conversion of Infidels, For 
no man is a Witnesse to him that already beleeveth. and therefore 
needs no Witnesse; but to them that deny, or doubt, or have not 
heard it. Christ sent his Apostles, and his Seventy Disciples, with 
authority to preach; he sent not all that beleeved: And he sent 
them to unbeleevera; / send yon (saith he) sheep amongst wolves; 
not as sheep to other sheep. 

Lastly, tiie points of their Commission, as they are expressely 
set down in the Gospel, contain none of them any authority over the 
Congregation. 

We have first {Mat. 10.) that the twelve Apostles were sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and commanded to 
Preach, that the Kingdoms of God was at hand Now Pro-aching in 
the originall, is that act, which a Crier, Herald, or other Oflicer 
useth to doc pubhquoly in Proclaiming of a King. Put a Crier hath 
not right to Command any man. And [Luke 10. 2.) the seventy 
Disciples are sent out, as Labourers, not as J^ords of the Harvest; 
and are hidden (verse 0.) to say, The Kingdome of God is amt nigh 
unto you; and by Kingdom here is meant, not the Kingdome of 
Grace, but the Kingdome of Glory, for they are bidden to denounce 
it (ver. 11.) to those Cities which shall not receive them, as a threat- 
ning, that it shall be more tolerable in that day for ISodomr, than for 
such a City. And [Mat, 20. 28.) our Saviour telleth his Disciples, 
tliat sought Priority of ])lace, their Office was to minister, even as 
the Son of man came, not to be ministred unto, but to minister. 
Preachers therefore have not Magisterialh but Ministerial! power; 
Bee not called Masters, (saith our Saviour, Mat. 23. 10 ) for one ts your 
Aiaster, even Chnsl. 

.Another point of their Commi'^sion, is, to Teach all nations; 
08 it is in M<it 28 19. or as in St Mark 10. 15 Goe into all tlw world, 
and Preach the Gospel to every creature. Teaching therefore, and 
Preaching is the same thing. For they that Proclaim the comming 
of a King, must withall make known by what right he commeth, 
if they mean men shall submit themselves unto lum: As St, Paul 
did to the Jews of Thossalonica, when three Sabbath dayes he reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening, and aUedging that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead, and that this 
Jesus is Christ. But to teach out of the Old Testament that Jesus 
was Christ, (that is to say, King,) and risen from the dead, is not to 
eay, that men are bound after they beleeve it, to obey those that tell 
them so, against the laws, and commands of their Soveraigna; 
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but that they shall doe wisely, to expect the cominp; of Clirist here- 
after, in Patience, and Faith, with Obedience to their prosont 
Magistrates. 

Another point of their CA)mmiR8ion, is to Baptizr, in the ivim oj 
the Father, ami of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. What is Ihvpt isnio ? 
Dipping into water. But what is it to Dip a man into tiio water in 
the name of any thing? The meaning of thc'^o words of IVipti-smc 
18 this. Ho that is BaptDcd, is Dipped or Washed, os a Mgn of 
becomming a new man, and .a loyall subject to that Dod, whose 
Person was represented in old time by Moi^cs. an<l the Hi;ih Pnchts, 
when he reigned over the Jeus; and to Jesus Christ, his Sonne, Cod. 
and Man, that hath redeemed us, and siiall in lus humane nature 
Represent hia Fathers Person in hi8 eteinall Kingdome afb'r the 
Resurrection; and to aekriowlcHlgo the Doctrine of the Ajioatlcs, 
who assisted by the Spirit of the Father, and of the Son, were 
left for guides to bring us into that Kingdome, to bo the oncly, 
and assured way thereunto. This, being our pioniise in Baptisme, 
and the Authority of Earthly Soveraigns being not t<> Ito put down 
till the day of Jiul-iment; (for that is cxprcHsclv atbnniyl by S. 
I’aul 1 Cor. lo 22, 211, 24, where ho s.uth, As in Adain all die, so tn 
Christ all shall be made alive. Hut every man ta Ins owne order, 
Christ the first fruits, afiermird they that are ('hnsls, al /ns enmnitmj; 
Then commeth the end when he shall have ddxvered up the Knvjdoine 
to God, even the Father, when he sludl have pui down all Rule, and ail 
Authority and Power) it is manifest, that we do n(»t in Baptisme 
constitute over us another authority, by which our exlejtmll actions 
are to bee governed in this life; but proiiiiso to take the doctrine 
of the Apostles for our direction m the way of life eternall. 

The Power of Remission, and Reieniion of Sinnts, ealhyl also the 
Power of Loosimj, and Binding, and soinet lines the Keyrj of the 
Kingdome of Heaven, is a consequence of the Authority to Bajitizo, 
or refuse to Baptize. For Baptisme is the vSacrament of Allegeance, 
of them that are t<j be received into the Kiimdomo of Cod; that ts 
to say, into Eternall life; tiiat la to say, to RcniLssion of Sin; Eor 
os Eternall life was lost by the Committing, so it is recovered by the 
Remitting of mens Sins, The end of Baptisme is Remission of 
^ms; ana therefore St. Peter, when they that wiue eonvurtod by his 
Sermon on the day of Pentecost, asked what they were t/) df>e, 
advised them to repent, and be Baptized in the. name of Jejrus,for the. 
Remission of Sins. And therefore seeing to Baptize is to declare 
the Reception of men into Gods Kingdome; and U) refuse to Baptize 
is to declare tlioir Exclusion ; it folio weth, that the Power to declare 
them Cast out, or Retained m it, was given to the same Aj^iostles, 
and their Substitutes, and Successors. And therefor© after our 
Saviour bad breathed upon them, saying, {John 20, 22.) R^ivt 
Iht Holy Ghost, hee addetb in the next verse. Whose soever Sins ye 
Remit, they are Remitted unto them; and whose soever Sins ye Retain, 
they are Retained. By which words, is not granted an Authority 
to Forgive, or Retain Sms, simply and absolutely, as God Forgiveth 
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or Retaineth them, who knoweth the Heart of man, and truth of his 
Penitence and Conversion; but conditionally, to the Penitent: 
And this Forgivenesse, or Absolution, in case the absolved have but 
a feigned Repentance, Is thereby without other act, or sentence of 
the Absolvent, made void, and hath no etfect at all to Salvation, 
but on the contrary, to the Aggravation of his Sin. Therefore the 
Apostles, and their Successors, are to follow but the outward marks 
of Repentance; which appearing, they have no Authority to deny 
Absolution; and if they appeare not, they have no authority to 
Absolve. The same also is to be observed m Baptiame; for to a 
converted Jew, or Gentile, the Apostles had not the Power to deny 
Baptismo; nor to grant it to the Un-penitent. But seeing no man 
is able to discern the truth of another mans Repentance, further 
than by extcrnall marks, taken from his words, and actions, which 
are subject to hypocrisie; another question will arise, Who it is 
that is constituted Judge of those marks. And this question is 
decided by our Saviour himself; If ihy Brother (saith he) shal 
trespa^Hse against thet, go and tell him his fault betw^'en thee^ and him 
alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained ihy Brother. But if he 
mil not hear thee, then take with thee one, or iu>o more. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Church; hut if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen man, and a Publican. By 
which it is manifest, that the Judgment concerning the truth of 
Repentance, belonged not to any one Man, but to the Church, that 
is, to the Asscinhly of the Faithful!, or to them that have authority 
to bee their Ropresentant. But besides the Judgment, there is 
necessary also the pronouncing of Sentence: And this belonged 
alwaies to the Apostle, or some Pastor of the Church, as Prolocutor; 
and of this our Saviour speaketh in the 18 verse, Whatsoever yt shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. And conformable hereunto was 
the practise of St Paul (I Car. 5. 3, 4, tfe 6.) where he saith, For I 
verily, as absent in body, but jweseyit in spirit, have determined already, 
as though I were present, concerning him that hath so done this deed; 
In the name of our Lord Jtsus Christ when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, To deliver 
such a one to Satan; that is to say. to cast him out of the Church, 
as a man whose S’ms are not Forgiven. Paul here pronounceth the 
Sentence; but the Assembly was first to hoar the Cause, (for St. 
Paul was absent;) and by consequence to condemn him. But in 
tlie same chapter (ver. 11, 12.) the Judgment in such a case is more 
expreasely attributed to the Assembly: Bui note I have wriiien unto 
you, not to keep company, if any man that is called a Brother be a 
Fornicator, ({^c. with such a one no not to eat. For what have I to do 
to judg them that are without f Do not ye judg them that are within f 
The Sentence tliorefore by which a man was put out of the Church, 
woe pronounced by the Apostle, or Pastor; but the Judgment con- 
oernmg the merit of the cause, was in the Church; that is to say, 
(as the times were before the oonvereion of Kings, and men that had 
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Soveraign Authority in the Common-wealth,) tlie Afisembly of the 
Qiristians dwelling in the same City; aa in Corinth, in the Atiaembly 
of the Christiana of Corinth. 

This part of the Power of the Keyes, by which men were thrust out 
from the Kingdom of God, i.s that which ia called I'^Mumunvcaiion; 
and to tzcoMTixuuxcdlty is nt the Ori^inall, U) 

cast out of the Synagogue; that is, out of the place of Divine service; 
a word drawn from the custome of the Jews, to cast out of iheir 
Synagogues, such as they thought m manners, or doclrmc, con- 
tagious, as Lepers were l)y the l^aw of Moses separated from tlie 
congregation of Israel, till such tune as they should bo by the Priest 
pronounced clean. 

The Use and Elfect of Kxoommunuation, whilesl it w'as not yet 
strengthened with the Civill Pow'er, w;ia no more, than that they, 
who w'ere not K\communicate. wci\‘ to avoid the (Ktmpany of them 
that were, Tt was not enough to u-pule them as Heathen, that 
never had been Chnstian.s; for with such they might cate, and 
drink; w'hich wuth Excommunicate persons they might not do; 
aa appeareth by the worda of St Paul, (I (Jar. 5. ver. 0, P), dre ) 
whore he tcllcth them, he had formerly forbidden them to comjxini/ 
with Formcators; but (because that could not hoc without going 
out of the world,) he rcstrainod it to such Fornicators, and otherwise 
vicious persons, ivs were of the brethren; with aurh a onr (he sailh) 
they ought not to keep company, no not h eat. And this is no more 
than our Saviour saitli [Mat. IS 17 ) Lft h\m hr to thre as a Hrathen, 
and as a Publican. For Publicans (which signiheth Farmers, and 
Receivers of the revenue of the Common-wealtli) wTre so haUvj. 
and detested by the Jews that were to pay it, as that l^ubiican and 
Smner were taken amongst them for the same thing: Insomuch, as 
W'hcn our Saviour accepted the mvihition of Zac<‘h<€UH a Publican; 
though it were to Convert him, yet it was objected to him as a Oimc 
And therefore, when our Saviour, to UmlheUy adiled Publican, ho 
did forbid them to eat with a man Excoramunh'ati. 

As for keeping them out of their Synagogues, or plat'es of 
Assembly, they had no Power to do it, hut that of the owner of tho 
place, whether ho were Chrihtian, or Heathen. And because all 
places are by right, in the Dominion of the C/»raniori- wealth; os 
well bee that was Excommunicattyl, as bee that never was Uapti/c^'l, 
might enter into them by CommiHsion from the Civill Magistrate; 
aa Paul before his conversion entred info their Syrmgoem^ at 
Damascus, to apprehend Chnsiians, men and w^uncii, and to carry 
them bound to Jerusalem, by Commission from the High Pruisl. 

By which it appears, that upon a Chri.stian, that should bmmie 
an AfKiBtate, in a pla('e where the Civill Power did f>ersecutc, or not 
assist the Church, the effect of Excommunication had nothing in it, 
neither of damraage in this world, nor of terrour: Not of terrour, 
because of their unbeleef; nor of dammage, liocause they returned 
thereby into the favour of the world ; and in the world to come, were 
to be in no worse estate, then they which never had beleeved. The 
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clammage redounded rather to the Church, by provocation of them 
they cafit out, to a freer execution of their malice. 

Excommunication therefore had its effect onely upon those, 
that believed that Jesns Christ was to come again in Glory, to reign 
over, and to judge both the quick, and the dead, and should there- 
fore refuse entrance into his Kingdom, to those whose Sins were 
Retained ; that is, to those that were Excommunicated by the Church 
And thence it is that St. Paul calleth Excommunication, a delivery 
of the Excommunicate person to Satan. For without the Kingdom 
of Christ, all other Kingdomes after Judgment, are comprehended 
in the Kingdome of Satan. This is it that the faithfull stood in fear 
of, os long as they stood Excommunicate, that is to say, in an estate 
wherein their sins were not Forgiven. Whereby wee may under- 
Bt^ind, that Excommunication in the time that Christian Religion 
was not authorized by the Civill Power, was used onely for a correc- 
tion of manners, not of errours in opinion: for it is a punishment, 
whereof none could be sensible but such as beleevcd, and expected 
the coming again of our Saviour to judge the world; and they who 
80 belecved, needed no other opinion, but onely uprightnesse of 
life, to be saved. 

There lyeth Excommunication for Injustice; as {Mat 18.) If 
thy Brother offend thee, tell it him privately; then with Witnesses; 
lastly, tell the Cliurch: and then if he obey not, Let him be to thee as 
an Heathen man, and a Pvbhcan. And there lieth Excommunication 
for a Scandalous Infe, as (1 Cor. 5. 11.) If any nuin that is called a 
Brother, be a Fornicator, or Covetous, or an Idolater, or a Drunkard, 
or an Ertoi turner, with such a one yee are not to eat. But to Excom- 
municato a man that held this foundation, that Jesus uas the 
Christ, for dillcrence of opinion in other points, by wdiich that 
Foundation wa.s not destroyed, there appeareth no authority in the 
vSeripture. nor example in the Apostles. There is indeed in St. 
Paul {Tttus J 10 ) a text that seemoth to bo the contrary. A man 
that is an Hceretujue, after the first and second admonition, reject. 
F'or an II trreiujue, i.^ he, that being a member of the Church, toaeheth 
ncvorthclesse some private ojiinion, wEich the Church has forbidden: 
and such a one, S. Paul adviseth Titus, after the first, and second 
admonition, to Reject. But to Reject (in this place) is not to Excom- 
municate the Man; But to give over admouidnng him, to let htm 
alone, to set by disputing with htm, ns one that Is to be convinced onely 
by himselfe. The same Ajiostle saith (2 Tim. 2. 23.) Foolish and 
unlearned questioTis avoid: The word Avoid in this place, and Reject 
in the former, is the same in the Ouginall, 7ra^)airor: but Foolish 
questions may bee sot by vithout Excommunication. And again, 
{Tit. 3. D.) Avoid Foolish questions, where the Originall repituraao, 
(set them by) is equivalent to the former word Reject. Tliere is no 
other place that can so much as coloiirably be drai\Ti, to countenance 
the Casting out of the Church faithfull men, such as beleeved the 
foundation, onely for a singular superstructure of their own, proceed- 
ii\g perhaps from a good & pious conscience. But on the contrary, 
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aU 8uch places aa command avoiding such disputes, arc written 
for a I^on to Pastors, (such as Timothy and Titus w ero) not to make 
new Articles of Faith, by determinmg every small controv 
which obhge men to a neetilcsse burthen of CoiiBciencc, or provoke 
them to break the union of the Church. Which Leason t lie AihibIIch 
themselves observed well. S. Peter, and S, Paul, tii.>uuh tluor 
controversie were great, (as we may read in Gal 2. 11.) yet they did 
not cast one another out of the Cliurch. Neverthelrsse, during tho 
Apostles times, there were other Pastors that obseivixl it not! Ah 
D iotrejdhes (3 John 0. dsc.) who oast out of (he C'hureli, siu'h as S. 
John himself thought fit to be received into it, out of a |tri(ie ho Uxik 
in Pneemmence; so early if was, that Vain-glory. and Ambition InwJ 
found entrance into tho Church of Christ. 

lhat a man be liable to Kxcominiinication, there be many 
conditions requisite; as First, timt he be a member of rttotue Common- 
alty, that is to say, of some lawfull Assembly, llnit is lo say, of some 
Christian Church, that hath power U) judge of the cause for whioli 
hee is to bee Excoinmunicatixl For where there ih no (Amimumty, 
there can bee no Excommunication, nor where there is no jKjvver to 
Judge, can there bee any power to give Sentence 

From hence it followeth, that one Cimrcli cannot bo l-:xcc)m- 
municaterl by another; F(»r either they have cqu-all power to 
1‘vxcominunicale each other, in which ca.so Exf'ommumcat ion is not 
Discipline, nor an act of Authority, but Sclusme, and Dissohilion 
of chanty; or one is so suhordinato to the other, as that tlu^y both 
have but one voice, and then they be l)ut one Chun'h, and the jiart 
Excommunicated, is no more a Churcli, Imt a dissolute number of 
individual! persons. 

And because the sentence of Excommunication, imjiortoth an 
advice, not to keep company, nor so much as to eat witli him that is 
Excommunicate, if a iSoveiaign Prince, or AH.smnIdy IxMi Excom- 
municatc, the sentence is of no effect. For all Subjects are l>ound 
to be in the company and presenco of their own Sovcraign (when 
he requireth it) by the law' of Nature, nor ojiii Uiey lawfully either 
expell him from any place of las own Dominion, wlictlier profane 
or holy; nor go out of his Dominion, withnut his leave, much htsso 
(if he call them to that honour,) refuse to Ciit willi lam. And as to 
other Prmccs and States, because they are not j;arty of one and the 
same congregation, they need nut any other sentence to keep them 
from keeping company with tho Stale Excommunicato; for the 
very Institution, as it uniteth many men into one Cfimmuiuty; so 
it difisociatetb one Community from another: so tlifit Ext ommunica- 
tion is not needfull for keeping Kmga and States abunder; nor ha.s 
any further effect then is in the nature of Policy it selfe; unlessc it 
be to instigate Princes to warre upon one another. 

Nor is the Excommunication of a Christian Subject, that oboyeth 
the laws of his owm Sc>veraign, whether Clir st an, or Heathen, of 
any effect. For if he beleevc that JeswH is the CVinvt, he hath the 
Sjtirii of Oodt (1. Joh. 4. 1.) and Ood dweUeih in him, ami he in God, 
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(1 Job. 4. 15.) But hoe that hath the Spirit of God; hee that dwelleth 
in God; hee in whom God dwelleth, can receive no harm by the 
Rxcommunication of men. Therefore, he that beleeveth Jesus 
to be the Christ, is free from all the dangers threatned to persons 
Excommunicate. He that beleeveth it not, is no Christian. There- 
fore a tnie and unfeigned Christian is not liable to Excommunica- 
tion: Nor he also that is a profcnssed Christian, till his Hypocrisy 
appear in his Manners, that is, till his behaviour bee contrary to the 
law of his Soveraign, which is the rule of Manners, and which Christ 
and his Apostles have commanded us to be subject to. For the 
Church cannot judge of Manners but by externall Actions, which 
Actions can never bee unlawfull, but when they are against tlio 
Law of the Common-wealtli 

If a mans Father, or Mother, or Master bee Excommunicate, yet 
are not the Children forbidden to keep them Company, nor to Eat 
with them; for that were (for the most part) to oblige them not to 
eat at all, for want of means to get food; and to authorise them to 
disobey their Parents, and Masters, contrary to the Precept of the 
Apostles. 

In summe, the Power of Excommunication cannot be extended 
further than to the end for which the Apostles and Pastors of the 
Church have their Commission from our Saviour; which is not to 
rule by Command and Coaction, but by Teaching and Direction of 
men in the way of Salvation in the world to come. And as a Master 
in any Science, may abandon his Scholar, when hee obstinately 
neglecteth the practise of his rules; but not accuse him of Injustice, 
because he was never bound to obey him: so a Teacher of Christian 
doctrine may abandon his Disciples that obstinately continue in an 
unchristian life; but he cannot say, they doe him wrong, because 
they are not obliged to obey him: For to a Teacher that shall so 
complain may be apply ed the Answer of God to Samuel in the like 
place. They have not rejected thee, but mee. Excommunication 
therefore when it wanteth the assistance of the Civill Power, os it 
doth, when a Christian State, or Prince is Excommunicate by a 
forain Authority, is without effect; and consequently ought to bo 
without terrour. The name of Fvlmtn Excommunicaiionis (that 
is, the Thunderbolt of Excommunication) proceeded from an imagina- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome, which first used it, that he was King 
of Kings, as the Heathen made Jupiter King of the Gods; and 
assigned him in their Poems, and Pictures, a Thunderbolt, where 
with to subdue, and punish the Giants, that should dare to deny 
his power* Which imagination was grounded on two errours; one, 
that the Kingdome of Christ is of this world, contrary to our Saviours 
owne words, My Kingdome is not of this world; the other, that hee 
Ls Christs Vicar, not onely over his owne Subjects, but over all the 
Clmstians of the World; whereof there is no ground in Scripture, 
and the contreuy shall be© proved in its due place. 

St. Paul coming to Thessakmica, where was a Synagogue of the 
Jews, (AcU 17 . 2, 3.) 4(44 ^ manner was, went in unto them, and three 
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Sabbath dayes reasoned xoiih ih-em out of the Scr\pture8, i)pentng and 
alledgiiiq, that Christ must needs have sxifjered and risen aqain from 
the dead : and that this Je^s whom he preache I usis iJie Christ. Thft 
Scriptures here mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that 
the Old Testament. The men, to whom he was to prove llrut Jcsna 
was the Christ, and risen a^^ain from the dead, were also Jews, and 
did beleeve already, that they w'cro the Word of (okI. Hereuptui 
(as it is verse 4.) some of them heleevod, and (as it is m the J. ver ) 
some beleeved not. What was tiro reason, when lliev all heleovtal 
the »^ciij)tuie, tliat they did not all beleeve ahho. but that some 
approved, others disajiproved the InU'rpretation of St. Paul tliat 
oit^ them; and every one IntiTpivtcd them to himself? Jt wa.s 
tliis; S. Paul came to them without any Legall Commission, and m 
the manner of one that would not O^mmind, but Petswade, whieli 
he must needs do, either hy Miracles, as Md^cs did to the Israelites 
in Egypt, that they might'see his Authority in Cods works, or by 
Keasoning from the already rei'eivexl Scripture, that tiny might 
see the truth of hi.^ doctrine in Cods Word. Jhit whosoever per- 
Hwadeth hy leasoning from pi imiples writ Urn, maketh him to whom 
hee speaketh Judge, both of the meaning of those prini’iplcy», and 
also of the force of his infertnees upon them. If these Jews of 
Thessalonica w'cie not, who else w'as the Judge of what S l*aul 
alledged out of Senpture? If S Paul, what needid he to quote 
any pla( es to pro\ o liis doct i me 7 It ha<l h< on enough to have said, 
I find it so m Sciiplure, that i.s to say, in \our Laws, of w'liK'h I am 
Interpreter, as sent bv Christ, The Interpreter therefore of the 
Scripture, to whose Interpretation the Jews of Ihessalonica were 
bound to stand, could be none: every one might heb'cve. or not 
beleeve, according as the Allegations scHuned tohiinsclfe t.o he agree- 
able, or not aLuecablo to the meaning of the places allc-^lgf^d And 
generally in all cases of the world, hoc that preUmdeth any jiroofe, 
maketh Judge of his proofe him to whom ho addresf-eth hn speeidi. 
And as to the case of the Jews in particular, thf-y were hound hy 
erpies-c words {Oeut. 17.) Ur receive the determination of all hard 
questions, from the Pricstu and Judges of Israel for the time being. 
But this is to bee understood of the that were yet unconycrlod. 

For the conversif)n of the Gentiles, there w'os no use of allf3dgiug 
the Scriptures, which they boleevtHl not, 1 he Apostles therefore 
laboured by Reason to confute their Idolatry; and that done, to 
perswade them to the faith of Christ, by thmr te-^timony of his Life, 
and Resurrection. So that there could not yet. hw any contro^ 
veraie concerning the authority to Interpret Scripture; seeing no 
man was obliged during bis infidelity, to follow any rnann Interpreta- 
tion of any Scripture, except hia Soveraigiw IntcrpreUtion of the 
Law of lus countrey. • . • 

Let us now consider the Conversion it self, and see what there 
was therein, that could be cause of such an obligation. Men were 
converted to no other thing then Ut the Bcleef of that which the 
Apostles [(reached: And the Apo.stles preached noUnng, but that 
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Jesus was the Christ, that is if) say, the Kinp that was to save them, 
and reign over them eternally in the world to come; and conse- 
quently that hee was not dead, but risen agfiin from the dead, and 
gone up into Heaven, and should come again one day to judg the 
world, (which also should rise again to be judged,) and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himsclfe, 
or any other Apostle was such an Interpreter of the Scripture, as all 
that i)ccame Cliristians, ought to take their Interpretation for l.aw. 
For to Interpret the Haws, is part of the Administration of a present 
Kingdomc; which the Apostles had not. Tliey prayed then, and 
all other Pastors ever since, Let Ihy Kingdome come; and exhorted 
their Converts to obey their then Ethnique Princes. The New 
Testament w^as not yet pubhslied in one Body livery of the 
Evangelists wars Interpreter of hia own Gospel; and every Apostle 
of his own Epistle; And of the Old Testament, our Saviour himselfe 
eaith to the Jews [John 5. 39 ) Search the Scriptures; for in them yce 
ihinke to have eternall life, and they are they that testifie of me. If 
hee had not meant they should Interpret them, hee would not have 
bidden them take thence the proof of his being the Christ: he would 
cither have Interpreted them himselfe, or referred them to the 
Interpretation of the PnesU. 

When a diiViculty arose, the Apostles and Elders of the Church 
aRsemblod themselves together, and determined what should bee 
preached, and taught, and how they should Intcrjiret the Scriptures 
to the People; but took not from the People the liberty to read, and 
Interpret them to themselves. The Apostles sent divers letters to 
the Ciiurchoa, and other wTitings for their instruction; which had 
been in vain, if they had not allowed them to Interpret, that is, to 
consider the meaning of them. And as it was in the Apostles time, 
it must be till such time as there should bo Pastors, that could 
authorise an Interpreter, whose Interpretation should generally 
bo stood to: But that could not bo till Kings w’ere Pastors, or 
Pastors Kings, 

There bo two senses, wherein a Writing may be said to bo 
CanonicaU; for Canon, signifieth a Rule; and a Rule is a Precept, 
by which a man is guided, and directed in any action whatsoever. 
Such Precepts, though given by a Teacher to his Disciple, or a 
Counsellor to his friend, without power to Compell him to observe 
them, are noverthelesse Canons; because they are Rules: But when 
they are given by one, whom ho that receiveth them is botmd to 
obey, then are those Canons, not onely Rules, but Law'S: The 
question tlierefore here, is of the Power to make the Scriptures 
{which are the Rules of Chnstian Faith) Laws. 

That part of the Scripture, which was first Law, w^as the Ten 
Commandements, w ritten in two Tables of Stone, and delivered by 
I God himselfe to Moses; and by Moses made known to the people. 
Before tliat time there was no written Law of Gtxl, who as yet having 
not chosen any people to bee his peculiar Kingdome, had given no 
Law to men, but the Law of Nature, that iff to say, the Precepts of 
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Natural! Reason, written in every mans oum heart. Of tlKv^o two 
Tables, the first containeth the law of Soveraignlv; 1. Tlial they 
should not obey, nor honour the Gods of other Nations, in these 
words. Non habebis Deos alienos coram me, that is, 'llwu shall not 
have for Gods, the Gods that other NatiOJis UK)rs}iipi bid oneh/ me: 
whereby they were forbidden to obev, or hon('>r. as their King and 
Governour, any other God, than him that spake unto them iIkmi 
by Moses, and afterwards by the High Piiest. 2. That they sh/mJd 
not make any Image to rcpre.sent hum that is to say, they were not 
to choose to themselves, neither in lieaven, nor in earth, any 
Representative of their ovm f.incying, but obey Moses and Aaron, 
whom he had ajipointetl to tliat oliice. d 'I’liat they should ru>t take 
the Name of God tn vatn; that la, they should not sj)eak rashlv of 
their King, nor disjiute hia Right, nor the coinnii'^Hions of and 

Aaron, hia Lieutenants. 4 That they should every Stvenih day 
abstain from (heir ordinary labour, and employ tliat tirm* in doing 
him Puhliquo Honor, d’he second Table oonlainetli th(‘ Duty of 
one man towards another, as To hojior Turerds ; Not to Adi , Aot 
to Covunit Adultery , Not to Aeale : Not Uj corrujd J udy nieni by 
false witnessc; and finally, Not so muGi as to desupxe tn their heart 
the doing of any injury one to another. 'Dio question now is, Who it 
was that gave to these written Tables the obligatory forec of Lawoa. 
Tliero 18 no doubt hut they were made Laus by (lod hinisclfe: 
Rut because a Law obliges not, nor to any, but to them that 

acknowledge it to be the act of the 8<)veraign ; how could tlie [loofilo 
of Israel tliat were foriudden to approach tlie Mountain to lu'ar 
W'hat God said to Moses, he obliged Li obedience to all those law's 
which Moses propounded to them? Some of tliem wore inde^xl the 
Laws of Nature, as all the vSecond Table, and t herefore to be ly'know- 
ledged for Gods Laws; not to the Israclileji alone, but to all i>o<q)le: 
But of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the first 
Table, the question remains; saving that they had obliges! thorn* 
selves, presently aft-or the proiiounding of them, to obey Moses, 
in these words {Exod. 20. 19.) Speak thou Uj w, ami we will hear 
thee ; but lei not God speak to us, lest we dye. It was therefore 
Moses then, and after him the High Priest, whom, (by Mosw) God 
declared should administer this his })ccuhar Kingdome, that had on 
Earth, the power to make this short ,Scnptnro of the Decalogue to 
bee Law in the Common-W'ealth of Israel. P>ut Moses, and Aaron, 
and the succeeding High Priests were the CimH Soveraigns J here- 
fore hitherto, the Canonizing, or making of tbe Scnptupc Law, 
belonged to the Civill Soveraignc 

The Judiciall Law, that is to say, the I>aw8 that God pr.*scril>«l 
to the Magistrates of Israel, for "the rule of their a<lminiHtralKm 
of I Justice, and of the Senie ices, or Judgments they shou Id pro- 
nounce, in Pleas between man and man; and the I.^vitiea]i I>aw, 
that is to say, the rule that God prescribed touching the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Priests and Levilcs, were all delivered to them by 
Mosea onely; and therefore also became Lawea, by vertue of the 
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same proraiso of obedience to Moses. Whether these laws were 
tiien written, or not written, but dictated to the People by Moses 
(after his forty dayes being with God in the Mount) by word of 
mouth, ifl not expressed in the Text; but they were all positive 
Laws, and equivalent to holy Scripture, and made Canonicall by 
Moses the Civ ill Soveraign. 

After the Israelites were come into the Plains of Moab over against 
.Tericlio, and ready to enter into the land of l^romise, Moses to the 
former Laws added divers others; which therefore are called 
Deuteronomy] that is, Second Laxrs. And are (as it is written, 
Deui. 29 1.) llie words of a Covenant which the Lord commanded 
Moses to make with the Children of Israel, besides the Covenant which 
he made with them in Iloreb. For having explained those former 
Laws, in the beginning of the Book of Deuteronomy, he addeth others, 
that begin at the 12. Cba. and continue to tlie end of the 26. of the 
same Book. This Law (Deut. 27. 1.) they were commanded to 
wnto upon great stones playstcred over, at their passing over 
Jordan: This Law also was written by Moses himself in a Book: 
and delivered into the hands of the Priests, and to the Elders of Israel. 
(Deut. 31. 9.) and commanded (ve, 26.) to he j/ut in the side of the Arkc, 
for in the Aik it selfe was nothing but the Ten Commandements 
This was the Law, which Mo.ses (Deuteronomy 17. 18 ) commanded 
the Kings of Israel ehoukl keep a copie of: And this is the I^w, 
which having been long time lost, as found again m the Temple m 
the time of Josiah, and by his authority received for the Law of 
God. But both Moses at the writing, and Josiah at the recovery 
thereof, had both of them the Civill tSoveraignty. Hitherto there- 
fore the Power of making Scripture Canonicall, was m the Civill 
Soveraign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there w'as no other Book, from the 
time of Moses, till after the Cajitivity, received amongst the Jews 
for the Law of God For the Proplicts (except a few) lived in the 
time of the Captivity it selfe; and the rest hved but a little before 
it; and were so far from having their Prophecies generally received 
for Lawti, as that their persons were persecuted, partly by false 
Prophets, and partly by the Kings wdiich were seduced by them. 
And this Book it yolf, which was confirmed by Jusiah for the Law of 
God, and with it all the History of the Works of God, was lost in the 


Captivity and sack of the City of Jeiusalcm, as appears by that of 
2 Esdras 14. 21. Thy Law is burnt; therefoie no man knoivelh the things 
that are done of thee, or the works that shall begin. And before the 
Captivity, botw'een the time when the Law was lost, (which is not 
mentioned in the Scripture, but may probably be thought to be tha 
time of Rehoboam, when ^ Shishak King of Egy'pt took the spoile 
of the Temple,) and the time of Josiah, w'hen it was found againe, 
they had no written Word of God, but ruleti according to their own 
discretion, or by the direction of such, as each of them esteemed 
Prophets. 


* I Kings 14. 36. 
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From hence we may inferre, tlmt the Scriptures of the Old Tote- 
ment, which we have at this day, were not C^nonioalh nor a Uw 
unto the Jews, till the renovation of their Covenant with God at 
their return from the Captivity, and rest^iuration of thoir Common- 
wealth under Esdras. But from that time forward tlioy were 
accounted the Law of the Jews, and for such translato^l info Greek 
by Seventy Elders of Judeea, and put into the Library' of Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, and approved for the Word of God. ' Now seeing 
P^fidraa was the High Priest, and the High Priest wiis tlieir Civill 
Soveraigne, it is manifest, that the Senpturea were never mode 
Laws, but by the Soveraign Civill Power. 

By the Writings of the Rot here that lived in the time before tlio 
Christian Religion was received, and autlionzed by Constantine 
the Emperour, wo may find, tliat tho Hooka woe now liave of Ujo 
Now Testament, were held by the Clinstians of that time (except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity tho rest w-ero callfyi the Otliolique 
Church, and others H?eretiques) for the dictates of the Holy Ghost; 
and consequently for the Canon, or Rule of Faith: such was the 
reverence and opinion they had of their Teachers, as generally tho 
reverence that tho Disciples bear to their first Masters, in all manner 
of doctrine they receive from them, is not small Therefore there 
is no doubt, but when S. Paul wTot-e to the Churches ho ha<l con- 
verted; or any other Apostle, or Disciple of Christ, to tlioso which 
had then embraced Clirist, tliey received those their Writings for 
the true Qiristian Doctrine. But in that time, when not the Power 
and Authority of the Teacher, but the Faith of the Hearer caused 
them to receive it, it was not tho Apiostles that made their own 
Writings Canonicall, but every Convert made them so to himself. 

But the question here, is not what any Christian made a l>aw, or 
Canon to himself, (which he might again reject, by the same 
right he received it;) but what was so mode a Canon to them, 
as without injustice they could not doe any thing contrary, 
thereunto. That the New Testament should in this sense be 
Ganonicall, that is to say, a Law in any place where the Law of the 
Common-wealth had nut made it so, is contrary to tho nature of 
a Law. For a Law, (as hath been already shewn) is tho Commandc- 
ment of that Man, or Assembly, to whom we have given Soveraign 
Authoritv, to make such Rule.s for the direction of our actions, as 
hee shall think fit; and to punbh us, when we doe any thing contrary 
to the same. When therefore any other man shall offer unto us any 
other Rules, which the Soveraign Ruler hath not preBcnbcd, they 
are but Counsell, and Advice; which, whether good, or bad, bee 
that is counselletl. may without injustice refuse to observe; and 
when contrary to the I.>awe6 already established, ^thout injustice 
cannot observe, how good soever he oonceiveth it to be. I say, 
he cannot in this case observe the same in his actions, nor in his 
discourse with other men; though he may without blame beleeve 
his private Teachers, and wish he had the liberty to practise theu 
advice; and that it were publiquely received for Law. Lor intemau 
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Faith ifl in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all humane jurisdiction; whereas the words, and actions that 
proceed from it, as breaches of our Civil! obedience, are injustice 
both before God and Man, Seeing then our Saviour hath denyed 
his Kingdome to be in this world, seeing he hath said, he came not 
to judge, but to save the world, he hath not subjected us to other 
Laws than those of the Common-wealth; that is, the Jews to the 
Law of Moses, (which he saith {Matt 5.) he came not to destroy, but 
to fulfill,) and other Nations to the Laws of their severall Soveraigns, 
and all men to the Laws of Nature; the observing whereof, both he 
himselfe, and his Apostles have in their teaching recommended to us, 
as a necessary condition of being admitted by him in the last day 
into his eternall Kingdome, wLercin shall be Protection, and Life 
everlasting Seeing then our Saviour, and his Apostles, left not 
now Lawes to oblige us in this world, but new Doctrine to prepare 
us for the next; the Books of the New Testament, which contame 
that Doctrine, untill obedience to them was commanded, by them 
that God had given power to on earth to be Legislators, were not 
obligatory Canons, that is, Laws, but onely good, and safe advice, 
for the direction of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man 
might take, and refuse at his owno perill, without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christs Commission to his Apostles, and 
Disciples, was to l^oclaim his Kingdome (not present, but) to come; 
and to Teach all Nations; and to Baptize them that should beleeve; 
and to enter into the houses of them that should receive them; 
and where they w'ere not received, to shako off the dust of their feet 
against them; but not to call for fire from heaven to destroy them, 
nor to compel! them to obedience by the Sword. In all which there 
is nothing of Power, but of Perswasion. He sent them out as Sheep 
unto Wolves, not os Kings to their Subjects. They had not in 
Commission to make Laws; but to obey, and teach obedience to 
Laws matlo; and conscciucntly they could not make their Writings 
obligatory Canons, without the help of the Soveraign Civill Pow'cr. 
And therefore the Scripture of the New Testament is there only Law, 
where the lawfull Civill Power hath made it so. And there also the 
King, or Soveraign, maketh it a Law to himself; by which he sub- 
jecteth himselfe, not to the Doctor, or Apostle that converted him, 
but to God himself, anti his Son Jesus Christ, a.s immediately os did 
the Apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the New Testament, in respect of 
those that have embraced Christian Doctrine, the force of Laws, 
in the times, and places of persecution, is the decrees they made 
amongst themselves in their Synods, For wo read (Ads 15. 28,) the 
stile of the Councell of the Apostles, the Elders, and the whole 
Church, in this manner, li seemed good to the Holy Qhost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burthen than these neces^ry things, A;c. 
which is a stile that eignifieth a Power to lay a burthen on them that 
hod received their Doctrine. Now to lay a burden on another, 
Beemeth the same that to oblige; and therefore the Acts of that 
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Councell were Laws to the then Christians Neverthelease, th<n* 
were no more Latvs than are lliese other Preeepls. Jirpent: /?V 
Baptized', Keep the Commandements; Bdeew thr Gojfpel: Come uni<> 
me; Sell all tluit thou hast; Give it to the and. Folloiti »ar, 

which are not Commands, but Invitations, and Callinijs of men to 
Christianity, hke that of Ksap .05 1 Ilo, evertf man that tlorstrlh. 
come yee to the uatcrs, come, atid buy wine and mtlke uathimt 
money. For first, the A})ostle8 power was no other than that of 
our Saviour, to invit-e men to embrace tlio Kingdome of (ohI; wlmdi 
they themselves acknowledged for a Lmgdome (not present, but) 
to come; and they that have no Kingdoino, can make no Laws. 
And secondly, if their Acts of Councell. were Laws, they could not 
without sin be disobeyed. Put we re.ad not any where, that tiiey 
W'ho received not the Doctrine of Christ, did therein sin; but (liat 
they died in their sins; that is, that their sins against ilie Iji\vrt to 
'which they otved obedience, were not pardoned And those Lawn 
were the Laws of Nature, and the Cuill Ijvwa of the State, wdicndo 
every Christian man had by pa('t suhinit l(sl himself And therefore 
by the Burthen, which the Apostles might lay on such as Ihcy luul 
converted, are not to bo understood Law-s, hut Conditions, proposed 
to those llial. sought Salvation; wliicli they might accept, tc refuse 
at their own jicrill, without a new sin, though not without the lia/^ard 
of being condemned, and exchidiHl out of the Kingdoino of (bxl 
for their sins past. And thereforoof Infidels, S .lohn saitli not, (he 
wrath of God shall covie upi'ui them, but the nrrnth of (fod rfmavirth 
upon them; and not that they sliall bo onndemnwi; but that tlici/ 
are condemned already. Nor can it bo conceiviv], that the benefit 
of Faith, Ilernis^'^ioyi of si7is unlcaso w'e cfinfsdvc* wxthall, tliat the 
damrnago of Infidelity, is the Rttcntxon of the sam^ stn'^ 

But to what end is it (may some man aske), that (he ApistloH, and 
other Pastors of the Church, after (lunr time, should meet togotlier, 
to agree upon what Doctrine should be taught, both fnr hailh and 
Manners, if no man were obliged to observe tlicir Dcerec^H ? Jo (Ins 
may be answered, that the Apostles, and lOlders of that (ounf’cll, 
were obliged even by their entrance into it, U) teach tlio Doctrine 
therein concluded, and decreed to be taught, bo far forth, as no 
precedent l>aw', to which they were oblige<l tx> yt'cld (»be<iienco, w^as 
to the contrary, but not that all other Chnstinris H)ir)uld obliged 
to observe, what they taught. For (hough tiicy naight (hdiberate 
what each of them should teach; >et they could not deliberate 
what others should do, unless their As«enibly had hatl a legislative 
l*ower; which none could have i>ut Civil Ssivcraigns hor though 
God be the Soveraign of all the w'orld, 'w'o are not Ixnjnd to Uke for 
his I^w, whatsoever is pro}>oundod by every man in his name, 
nor any thing contrary to tlie (5vill wliicli God hath exprews^dy 
commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the Acts of Councell of the AfX)Stle«, were then no 
I>aws, but Counsells; much lesse are I.xiw'h the Acte of any other 
Doctors, or Councells since, if assembkxi without the Authority 
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of the Civil Soveraign. And consequently, the Books of the New 
Testament, though most perfect Rules of Christian Doctrine, could 
not be made Laws by any other authority then that of Kings, or 
Soveraign Assemblies. 

The first Councell, that made the Scriptures we now have, Cancn, 
is not extant: For that Collection of the Canons of the Apostles, 
attributed to Clemeiis, the first Bishop of Rome after S. Peter, U 
subject to question: For though the Canonicall books bee the^e 
reckoned up; yet these words, Sint vobis omnibus Clericis cfc Lauts 
Ltbn venerandt, <fec. containe a distinction of Clergy, and Laity, 
that was not in use so neer St. Peters time. The first Councell for 
setling the Canonicall Scripture, that is extant, is that of Laodicea, 
Can, 69. which forbids the reeding of other Books then those in the 
(.^hurches; which is a Mandate that is not addressed to every 
Christian, but to those onely that had authority to read any thing 
publiquely in the Church; that is, to Ecclesiastiques onely. 

Of Kcclesiasticall Officers in the time of the Apostles, some were 
Magisterial!, some Ministerial!. Magisterial! were the Offices of 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God to Infidels; of 
administring the Sacraments, and Divine Service; and of teaching 
the Rules of Faith and Manners to those that W'ere converted. 
Ministerial! was the Ofheo of Deacons, that is, of them that were 
appointed to the administration of the secular necessities of the 
Church, at such time as they hved upon a common stock of mony, 
raised out of the voluntary contributions of the faithfull. 

Amongst the OfTicers ^Iagi8teriall, the first, and principal! were 
the Apostles; whereof there were at first but twelve; and these were 
chosen and constituted by our Saviour himselfe; and their Office 
was not onely to Preach, Teach, and Baptize, but also to be Martyrs, 
(Witnesses of our Saviours Resurrection ) This Testimony, was the 
epecificall, and essentiall mark; whereby the Apostleship was 
distinguished from other Magistracy Ecclesiasticall ; as being 
necessary for an Apostle, either to have seen our Saviour after his 
Resurrection, or to have conversed with him before, and seen his 
works, and other arguments of his Divinity, whereby they 
might be taken for sufficient Witnesses. And therefore at the 
election of a new Apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot, S. Peter 
saith {Acts 1. 21, 22.) Of these men that have com'panytd xoith us^ all 
the time that the Lord Jesus weni in and out among tw, beginning from 
the Baptisme of John unto that same day that he was taken up from us^ 
must one he ordained to be a Witnesso with us of his Resurrection: 
where, by this word must, is implyed a necessary property of an 
Ajxistle, to have companyed with the first and prime Apostles in the 
time that our Saviour manifested himself in the flesh. 

The first Apostle, of those which were not constituted by Christ 
in the time he was upon the Earth, was Matthias, chosen in this 
manner: There were assembled together in Jerusalem about 120 
Christians {Acts 1. 16.) These appointed two, Joseph the Just, and 
Matthias (ver. 23.) and caused lota to be drawn; and (ver. 26.) 
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the Lot fell on Matthms, and he teas numbred iriik the So 

that her© we see the ordiii.ition of this AiK)stle, the act of the 
Congregation, and not of St. Teter, nor of Uic eleven, otherwise 
tlien aa Members of the ABsembly. 

After him there was never any other Apostle ordained, but Ihiul 
and Barnabas; which was done (as we read Acts 13 1, 2. 3.) in this 
manner. There were tn the ("hvreh th<U at Afdu>rh, ceriatne 


ProfhetSy and Teachers; as ikirnahas, and Simeon that ukis called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen , wfitch had brni hriucjhi 
up with Herod the Tetrareh, and Saul. As they nnnxstrcd unio the h>rd, 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said. Separate snee Harnaluis, and Saul 
for the imrke whereunto J have called them. And when they had 
fasted, and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 

By whu'h it is manifest, that though they were calh^xl by the Holy 
Ghost, their Odling wivs declared unto thorn, and thoir Mission 
autliorized by the particular Giurch of Antioch, And that this 
their calling was to the Apostloship, is apparent by that, that they 
are both called (.4m 14. 14.) Apostles: And that it was by vertue 
of this act of the Church of Antioch, that tlioy were Apostles, S 
Paul declareth plainly {Horn 1 1.) in that hee useth the word, which 
the Holy Ghost used at his calling: For hee stileth himself, An 
Apostle separated unto the Gospel oj God; alluding to the words of 
the Holy Ghost, Se'ixirate me Barnabas and Saul, ckc. But seeing 
the work of an Apostle, was to bo a Witnesse of the Resurrection of 
Christ, a man may hero oske, how S. Paul, that conversed not with 
our Saviour before his passion, could know ho was risen. To which 
is easily answered, that our Saviour him^'clf apjieanvi U) him in the 
wav to Damascus, from Heaven, after his Ascension; and ch^se 
him for a vessell to hexir his name before the Gentiles, ami Kings, and 
Children of Israel; and consequently (havmg seen the I^ord after 
his passion) was a competent Witnesse of his liwurrer'tKUi: And os 
for BarnabOvS, he was a Diseiplo before the Passion. It is therefore 
evident that Paul, and Barnabas were ApoBtlos; and yet cljosen. 
and authorized (not by the Erst Apostles alone, but) by the Church 
of Antioch ; as Matthias was chosen, and authorizcxl by the Church ol 


Jerusalem. u * 

Bishop, a word formed in our language, out of the Greek 
signifieth an Overseer, or Superintendent of any busines^, and 
particularly a Pastor, or Shepherd, and thence by metaphor wivs 
taken, not only amongst the Jews that were originally bhepherds 
but also amongst the Heathen, to signiEe the Ofiice of a King, or 
any other Ruler, or Guido of People, whether he ruled by Uw», or 
Doctrine. And so the Aj^stles were the first Chnstian Bishops, 
instituted by Christ himselfe: in which sense the AfsajUaship ot 
JudM is called {AcU 1. 20.) AO. Bishoprick. And sltcrwards. when 
there were constituted Elders in the Christian Churches, with charge 
to guide Christa flock by their doctrine, and advice; thrae 
were also called Bishops. Timothy was ^ Klder (w o wo 
Elder, in the New Testament is a name of Office, as well as of Age;) 
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yet he was also a Bishop. And Bishops were then content with the 
Title of Elders. Nay S. John himselfe, the Apostle beloved of our 
Lord, beginneth his Second Epistle with these words, The FMbr 
to the Elect Lady. By which it is evident, that Bishop, PasUjr, 
Elder, Doctor, that is to say. Teacher, were but so many divers names 
of the same Office in the time of the Apostles. For there was then 
no government by Coercion, but only by Doctrine, and Perswadinir 
The Kingdome of Cod was yet to come, in a new world : so that thcr e 
could be no authority to compell in any Church, till the Common- 
wealth had embraced the Christian Faith; and consequently no 
diversity of Authority, though there were diversity of Ein])loyments. 

Besides these Magisterial! employments in the Church; namely. 
Apostles, BiHho[)8, Elders, Pastors, and Doctors, whose calling w'as 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews, and Infidels, and to direct, and teach 
those that beleevcd we read in the New Testament of no other. For 
by the names of Evangelists and Prophets, is not signified any Office, 
but severall Gifts, by which severall men were profitable to the 
Church: os Evangelists, by writing the life and acts of our Saviour; 
such Ofl were S. Matthew and S. John Apostles, and S Marke and S. 
Luke Disciples, and whosoever else wioto of that subject, (as S. 
Thomas, and S. Barnabas are said to have done, though the Church 
have not received the Books that have gone under their names:) 
and as Projiheta, by the gift of interpreting the Old Testament; 
and sometimes by declaring their speciall Revelations to the Church. 
For neither these gifts, nor the gifts of Languages, nor the gift of 
Casting out Devils, or of Curing other diseases, nor any thing else 
did make an Officer in the Church, save onely the due calling and 
election to tlic charge of Teaching, 

As the Apostles, Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, were not 
made by our Saviour himself, but were elected by the Church, 
that is, by tiio A.ssembly of Christians; namely, Matthias by the 
Church of Jerusalem, and Paul, and Barnabas by the Church of 
Antioch; so wore also the Preshi/ters, and Pastors in other Cities, 
elected by the Churches of tlioso Cities. For proof whereof, 
let U3 consider, first, how S. Paul proceeded in the Ordination 
of Prasbyters, in the Cities where he had converted men to the 
Cliriatian Faith, immediately after he and Barnabas had received 
their Apostleship. We read {Acts 14 23 ) that they ordained Elders 
in every Church; which at tirst sight may be taken for an Argument, 
that they themselves chose, and gave them their authority: But 
if we consider the Originall text, it will be manifest, that they were 
authorizetl, and chosen by the Assembly of the Christiana of each 
City. For the words there are, diToit irp^a^xn-lpov^ 

ko.t' 4KK\-q<rlav, that IS. When they had Ordained them Elders 
by the Holding up of Hands in ci'ery Congregation. Now it Is well 
enough known, that in all those Cities, the manner of choosing 
Magistrate©, and Officers, was by plurality of suffrages; and (because 
the ordinary way of distinguishing the Affirmative Votes from the 
Negative©, was by Holding up of Hands) to ordain an Officer in any 
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of the Cities, was no more but to bring the pix)])le together, (o elect 
them by plurality of Votes, whether it were by pluiality of elevatotl 
hands, or by jilurality of voices, or plurality of balls, or beans, or small 
stones, of whicli every man cast in one, into a vessell markwl for (he 
Affirmative, or Negat ive ; for divers Cities had divers oustomes in i hat 
|K>mt. It was therefore the AsKombly tiuit electeil llieir o\\ n Kldcrs: 
the Apostles were onely Pre.^idents of the Assembly to call them 
togetlicr for such Klection, and to pronounce tliem Kleet(\l, and to 
give them the benediction, which now is called Consecration And for 
this cause they that were Presidents of the Assembhi^s, as (in the 
absence of the Apostles) the Klders were, were called Tr/jooxrwrf y, 
and in Latin Aiitisfitcs; which words signifie the Principall Person 
of the Assembly, whose office was to mimbi'r the Votes, and to 
declare thereby who was chosen; and where the Votes were etpiall, 
to decide the matter in question, by adding Ins own; whc'h is tlie 
Office of a President in Conncell. And (because all tlie Cluirches 
had their Presbyters oidained in the samo manner,) where the word 
IS Constitute, (as Titus 1. 5 ) Karao r i)a I)^ fcari ttAh' irprfffivT^ 

For this cause left 1 thee in Crete, that thou fihouldcst con,s(itutc Khlers 
in every City, we are to understand the same tiling; namely, tliat hee 
should call the faithfull together, and ordain them Presbyters by 
{ilurality of suffrages. It had been a strange thing, if in a Town, 
whore men jicrhaim haxi never seen any Magistratfi otherwise ehoscai 
then by an Assembly, those of the Town Ixx'omming Clinstians, 
should so much as have thought on any other way of Klecfion of 
their Teachers, and (Guides, that is to sav, of tlieir Prcsliyters, 
(otherwise calknl Pishojis,) then this of phnahty of suffrages, inti 
mated by S. Paul {Acts 14 23 ) in the w'ord x<^porovyja^'Ttt: Nor 
was there ever any choosing of Ih^ljopM, (l)oforo the Kniporors 
found it necessary to regulate them in older to the keeping of the 
peace amongst them,) but by the Assemblies of the Clinslians in 
every several 1 Town. 

The same is also confirmcsl by the Cfintiimal! pnwliso evini to 
this day, in the Election of the lhsho[>H of liome. J^'or if tlie Ihshop 
of any place, had the right of choosing another, to tlie suecession 
of the Pastorall Office, in any City, at such time as he went from 
thence, to plant the same in another place; much more had he liad 
the Right, to appoint his succeasour in that place, in which ho last 
resided and (lye<l: And we tind not, that ever any Hishofi of Rome 
appointed liis successor. For they were a long time chosen hy the 
People, os we may see by the sixlition raistd about Mie Election, 
betw'een Damasus, and Vrsicmus, which ArnmianuH Marccllinun 
eaith was so great, that Juveniius the Rradcct, unatde to keep the 
peace between them, was forced to goe out of tlie City ; and that there 
were alxive an hundred men found dead upon that occasion in the 
Cliurch it self. And though they afterwards were chosen, first, by 
the whole Clergy of Rome, and afterwards by the Cardinalls; yet 
never any was apfxiinted to the succession by his predecessor. If 
therefore they pretended no right to appoint their own successors 
♦l ^9^ 
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I think I may reasonably conclude, they had no right to appoint the 
successors of other Bishops, without receiving some new power; 
which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but such 
as had a lawfull authority, not onely to Teach, but to Command the 
Church; which none could doe, but the Gvill Soveraign. 

The word Minister in the Onginall Atdxoroy, signifieth one that 
voluntarily cloth the businesse of another man; and dilTereth from a 
Servant onely in this, that Servants are obliged by their condition, 
to what 18 commanded them; whereas Ministers are obliged onely 
by their undertaking, and bound therefore to no more than that 
they have undertaken: So that both they that teach the Word of 
Cod, and they that administer the secular affairs of the Church, are 
both Ministers, but they are Ministeis of different Persi-ms. For 
the Pastors of the Church, called {Acts th 4.) The, Ministers of Oie 
Word, are Ministers of Christ, whose Word it is: ihit tl,c iMiniatory 
of a which is called (verse 2. of the same Cliapterj otrvxng 

of T aides, is a service done to the Chinch, or Congiegation: So that 
neillier any one man, nor the whole Church, could ever of their 
Pastor say, he was their Munster; but of a Deacon, whether the 
charge he undertook were to servo tables, or distribute maintenance 
to the Christians, when they lived in each Cit y on a common stock, 
or upon collei'tions, as in the first times, or to take a care of the Hou^e 
of Prayer, ur of the Revenue, or «,>tlier worldly businesse of the 
Church, tlie whole Congregation might properly call him their 
Minister. 

For their employment, as Deacons, was to serve the Congregation; 
though upon occasion they omitted not to Preach the Gospel, and 
maintam the Doctrine of Christ, every one according to his gifts, 
os S. iSteven did; and both to Preach, and Baptize, as Philip did: 
For that Plulip, which (/Icf 8. 5.) Preached the Gospcil at Samaria, 
and (verse !18.) Baptized the Eunuch, was l‘hilip the Deacon, not 
Plulip the A])Oslle. For it is manifest (verse 1.) that when Philip 
preached in Snniana, the Apobtits were at Alerusalcm, and (verse 14 ) 
U'Jicn they heard that iSamarta hiui rcccwcd the Word of Qod, sent Peter 
and John to thon; by imjiosition of whose hands, they that were 
Baptized, (verse io.) received (which before by the Baptisinc of 
Philif) they had not rcccivetl) the Holy Ghost. For it was necessary 
for the conferring of the Holy Ghost, that their Baptiame should 
he administred, or confirmed by a ^Minister of the Word, not by a 
Minister of the Church. And therefore to confirm the Baptisme 
of those that Philip the Deacon had Kaptizcil, the Apostles sent 
out of their own number from Jerusalem to Samaria, Peter, and 
John; who conferred on them that before were but Baptized, those 
graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, which at that time did 
accompany all Inie Beleevers; which what they were may be 
understootl by tlr^t wdiich S Marks soitli (chap. 16 17 ) These signes 
follow them that beleeve «n my Name ; they shall cast out DevxUs ; 
they shall speak xmth 7icw tongues ; They shall take up Serpents, and 
if they drink any deadly thing, U shall not hurt than ; They shall lay 
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hands on the sick, and they shall recover. This to doe, wets it that 
Philip could not give; but the Apostles could, and (as appears 
by this place) effectually did to every man that truly belcoved; 
and was by a Minister of Clirist himself Baptized: which jxiw'er 
either Christs Ministers in this age cannot confcrro, or else there are 
very few true Beleevers, or Christ hath very few Ministers. 

That the first Deacons were chosen, not by the Afiostles, hut by 
a Congregation of the Disciples; that is, of Christian men of all 
sorts, is manifest out of AeXs 6. where wo read that the Twflvr, 
after the number of Disciples was multijdyed, called them together, 
and having told them, that it was not fit that the Apostles should 
leave the Word of God, and servo tables, said unU^ them (verso 3.) 
Brethren, looke you oxii avwng you seven men of honest re'jwrt, full of 
the Holy Ghost, and of Wa^mc, wfuym we may appoint over this 
businesse. Here it is manifest, that though the Apostles declared 
them elected; yet the Congregation chose them; which also, (vemo 
the fift) is more oxpressely said, where it is written, that the saying 
pleased the multitude, and they chose seven, d-r. 

Under the Old Testament, the Tribe of I>evi were onely enable of 
the Priesthood, and other infcriour Offices of the Church. The land 
was divided amongst the other Tribes (l43vi excepted,) which by the 
subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph, into Ephraim and Manoiwos, 
were still twelve. To the Tribe of Levi were assigned certain Cilitw 
for their habitation, with the suburbs for th'ur cattell: but for their 
portion, they were to have the tenth of the tniits of the land of their 
Brethren. Again, the Priests for their maintenance had the l^>nth 
of that tenth, together with part of the oblations, and haerifictis. 
For God had said to Aaron {Numb. 18 20 ) 'J'hou shall have no 
inheritance in their land, neither shall thou hax>e any part anwmjst 
them, I am thy part, and thine inheritance amongst the Children oj 
Israel. For God being then King, and having constituted the Tribe 
of Levi to be his Publique Ministers, ho allowed them for their 
maintenance, the Publique revenue, that is to say, the part that 
God hod reserved to himself; which were Tythes, and t)lf<'rings: 
and that is it which is meant, where Gc)d saith, 1 am thirio mheri' 
tance. And therefore to the l^evites might not unfitly be attributed 
the name of Clergy from KX/ypos, which signifieth I.ot, or Inheritance, 
not that they were heirs of the Kingdome of God, more than other; 
but that Gods inheritance, was (licir maintenance. Now seeing 
in this time God himself was their King, and Moses, Aaron, and the 
ancceeding High Priests were hia Lieutenants; it is manifest, that 
the Right of Tythes, and Offerings was constituted by the Civill 
Power. 

After their rejection of God in the demanding of a King, they 
enjoyed still the same revenue; but the Right thereof was derived 
from that, that the Kings did never take it from them: for the 
Publique Revenue was at the disposing of him that was the Publique 
Person; and that (till the Captivity) was the Kii^. And again, 
after the return from the Captivity, they paid their Tythes as before 
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U) the Priest. Hitherto therefore Church Livings were determined 
by the Civ ill Soveraign 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour, and his Apostles, we read onely 
they hod a Purse, (which was carried by Judas Iscariot;) and, that 
of the Apostles, such as were Fisher-mcn, did sometimes use their 
trade; and tliat when our Saviour sent the Twelve Apostles to 
Preach, he forbad them to carry Gold, and Silver, and Brasse in tlieir 
'purses, fur that the workman is worthy of his hue: By which it is 
probable, their oidinary maintenance was not unsuitable to their 
employment; for their employment was (ver. 8.) freely to give, 
because they had freely received ; and their maintenance was the free 
gift of those that beleeved the good tyding they carryed about 
of the coming of the Messiah their Saviour. To which we may adde, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude; by such as our Saviour 
liad healed of diseases; of which are mentioned Certain women 
(Luke 8. 2, 3.) which had been healed of evill spirits and infirmities; 
Mary Magdalen, out of whom went seven Devills ; and Joanna the 
wi fe of Chuza, Herods Steward , and Susanna, and many others, 
which ministred unto him of their substance. 

After our Saviours Ascension, the Christians of every City lived 
in Common,^ u[ion the mony which was made of the sale of their 
lands and possessions, and laid down at the feet of the Apostles, 
of good will, not of duty; for whitest the Land remained (saith S. 
Peter to Ananias Acts 5. 4.) ucis it not thine ? and after it ucis sold, 
was it not in thy penver ? which sheweth he needed not have saved 
his land, nor liis money by l^ing, as not being bound to contribute 
any thing at all, unlesso he had pleased. And as in the time of the 
Apostlca, BO also all the time down\Nard, till after Constantine the 
Croat, wo shall find, that the maintenance of the Bishops, and 
Pastors of the Cluistian Church, was nothing but the voluntary 
contribution of them that had embraced their Doctrine. There 
was yet no mention of 'rythes: but such was in the time of Constan- 
tine, and his Sons, the atlection of CliUhtians to their Pastors, tvs 
Ammiamis Marcelliiuis saith (describing tlie sedition of Damasus 
and Ursicinus about the Bishopneke,) that it W'as w'orth their con- 
tention, in that the Bishops of those times by the liberality of their 
tloek, and especially of Matrons, lived splendidly, were carryed in 
Coaches, and were sumptuous ui their faro and apparelb 

But here may some ask, whether the Pastor were then bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as ujkui almes, For who (saith S. Paul 
1 Cor. 9. 7.) gof th to war of his own charges ? or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the miike of the flock f And again. Doe ye not know that 
they which minister about holy things, liie of the things of the Temple; 
and they whuh wait at the AUar, partake with the Altar; that is to say, 
have part of that which is ofTered at the Altar for their maintenance ? 
And then he concludeth. Even so hath the Lord ap]X)inied, that they 
which pi each the Gospel should live of the Gospel, From which place 
may be inferreil indeed, that the Pastors of the Church ought to be 
* Acts 4. 34. 
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maintained by their flocks; but not that the Pastors were to deter- 
mine, either the quantity, or the kind of their own allowance, and 
be (as it were) their own Carvers. Their allowance must nctvis 
therefore be det-ermined, either by the gratitude, and liberality of 
every particular man of their flock, or by the whole Otngregntion. 
By the whole Congregation it could not be, because their .Vets were 
then no Laws: Therefore the maintenance of Pastors, before 
Emperours and Civill Sovoraigns had made Law's to settle it, w'aa 
nothing but Benevolence. They that served at. tlie Altar bvtd on 
w'hat was offered. So may the Pastors also take what is 
offered them by tlieir flock; but not (‘\aet w'hat is not offereti. 
In wdiat Court should thc} sue for it, wdio had no 'rnbunalls ? Or 
if they liad Arbitrators among.st themselves, who should execute 
their Judgments, when they had no power to arme tlieir Oflicerfl? 
It remaineth therefore, that there could be no certaino niaint/tmanco 
assigned to any Pastors of the Chuich, but by the whole Congrega- 
tion; and then oncly, when their Decrees should have the force 
(not onely of Canons, but also) <if Imws; wbicb Laws could not be 
made, but by Emperours, Kings, or other Pivill Soveraignea The 
Right of Tythes m Moses Law, could not bo a]»j)lyod to tlie then 
Ministers of the Gospell; because Moses and the High Priests were 
the Civill Soveraigns of the people under God, wliose Kingdom 
amongst the Jews was preaent; whereas the Ivingdoino of God by 
Christ IS yet to come. 

Hitherto hath been shewn what the Pastors of the Church are; 
what are the points of their Commission (as that tlioy w'cre to Preach, 
to Teach, to B^itize, to be Picsidcnts in tlieir scvcrall (’ongri'ga- 
tions;) what is Ecclesiasticall C<*nsure, vtz Excommunienl ion. Hint 
IS to say, in those places where Christianity was forbidden by the 
Civill Law’s, a putting of themselves out of the coinpany of the 
Excommunicate, and w’here Clinstianity wtui by the ('ivill Law’ 
commanded, a putting the Excommunicate out of tlic Congregations 
of Christians; wdio el(vt<vl the Pastors and MmistcrH of tin' C'hureh, 
(that it was, the Congregation), wlio conseciatixl and hlcssefl (hem, 
(that it w'as the Pastor); what was their due revenue, (tliat it was 
none but their own possessions, and their own labour, and the 
voluntary contributions of devout and gratcfnll ('linstianH) Wo 
are to consider now, w'hat Office in the C’hurch tbohe [tersons have, 
who being Civill Soveraignes, have enihrace<i also the (ylinstian 

Faith. 

And first, w'C are to remember, that the Riglit of Judging what 
Doctrines are fit for Peace, and to he taught the Subjects, is in all 
Common -w’ealths inseparably annexed (as hath been already proved 
cha. 18 ) to the Soveraign Power C'lvill, whether it be in one Man, 
or in one Assembly of men. For it is evident to the meanest 
capacity, that mens actions are derived from the opinions tliey 
have of the Good, or Evill, which from those actions redound unto 
themselves; and consequently, men that are one© possessed of an 
opinion, that their obedience to the Soveraign Power, will l>©e more 
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hurtfull to them, than their disobedience, will disobey the Laws, 
and thereby overthrow the Common-wealth, and introduce confusion, 
and Civill war; for the avoiding whereof, all Civill Government was 
ordained. And therefore in all Common-wealths of the -Heathen, 
the Soveraigns have had the name of Pastors of the People, because 
there was no Subject that could lawfully Teach the people, but by 
their permission and autliority. 

U’his Right of the Heathen Kings, cannot bee thought taken from 
them by their conversion to the Faith of Christ; who never ordained, 
that Kings for beleeving in him, should be deposed, that is, subjected 
to any but himself, or (which is all one) he deprived of the power 
necessary for the conservation of Peace amongst their Subjects, 
and for Ihcir defence against foraign Knemies. And therefore 
Christian Kings aio still the Supreme Pastors of their people, and 
liave power to ordain what Pastors they please, to teach the Church, 
that is, to loach the Peojilo committed to their charge. 

Again, let the right of choosing them be (as before the conversion 
of Kings) in the Church, for so it wavs in the time of the Apostles 
themselves (as hath been shewn already in this chapter); even so 
also tlio Right will bo in tiH‘ Civill Soveraign, Christian For in 
that he is a Christian, he allowes the Teaching; and in that he is 
the Soveraign (,wlm h is as much as U) say, tiic Church by Rejiresenta- 
tion,) the Toacheis hee elects, are elected by the Church. And 
wlien an Assembly ol Christians choose their Pastor in a Christian 
Common -wealth, it is the Soveraign that electeth him, because tis 
done bv bis Authority; In the same manner, as when a 'Fown choose 
their Maior, it is tiie act of him that hath the Soveraign Power: 
For every act done, is the act of him, without whose consent it is 
mvalid. And therefore whatsoever examples may be drawn out of 
History, concerning the Election of Pa.stors, by the People, or by 
the Clergy, they are no arguments against the Right of any Civill 
S<n eraigu, because they that elected them did it by his Authority. 

Seeing then in every Christian Common-wealth, the Civill 
Soveraign is the Supremo Pastor, to whose charge the whole 
Hock of his Subjects, is committed, and consequently that it is by 
his authority, that all other Pastors are made, and have power to 
teach, and perfoime all other Pastorall oflices; it followeth also, 
that it i.s from the Civill Soveraign, that all other Pastors derive 
their right of Teaching, Preaching, and other functions pertaining 
to that Oflice; and that they are but his Ministers; in the same 
manner as tlio Magistrates of Towns, Judges in Courts of Justice, 
and Commanders of Armies, are all but Minister.^ of him that 
is the Magistrate of the whole Common-wealth, Judge of all 
Causes, and Commander of the whole Militia, which is alwaies the 
Civill Soveraign. And the reason hereof, is not because they that 
Teach, but because they that are to I^arn, are hi*’ Subjects. For 
let it be supposed, that a Christian King commit the Authority of 
Ordaining Pastors in his Dominions to another King, (as divers 
Chriatian Kings allow that power to the Pope;) he doth not thereby 
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constitute a Pastor over hini;^elf, nor a Soveraifjn Pastor over his 
People; for that were to deprive himself of the Civill }\)\ver; wliioh 
depending on the opinion men have of their Duty to him, and the 
fear they. have of Punishment in another world, would depend also 
on the skill, and loyalty of Doctors, who are no losse subject, not 
only to Ambition, but also to Ignorance, than any other sort of men. 
So that wdiere a stranger hath authority to appoint 'jVaehers, it is 
given him by the Soxeraigu in whose Dominions he teaclielh 
Cliristian Doctors arc our Sehoolruasters to (Christianity; Dut 
Kings are Fatliers of I'aniilios, and may receive Schoolmasters tor 
their Subjects from the recummcndatiou of a stranger, but not fnuii 
the command; especially wlien the ill toai'hing them shall redound 
to the great and manifest profit of him that recommends them: 
nor can they be obliged to retain them, louj^er than it is for the 
Publiquo good ; the care of wdnch they Htand ho long charged wit-hall, 
as they retain any other esscntiall Jiight of the Soveraignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a Pastor, in the execution of his 
Office, as the chief Priests and Elders of the peojile {Mai. 21 2.1.) 
asked our Saviour, By what authortiy d/)sl Ifutu iJuse thiny<t, and u'h> 
gave thee this authority: he can m;ik(i no other just AnswcT, hut that 
he doth it by the Authority of the CJommon-wealth, given him by 
the King or Assembly that repre.senteth it. All Pastors, except 
the Supreme, oiociite their ohurgevS in the Right, that is by 
the Authority of the Civill Soveraign, that is, J ure ('imh Hut the 
King, and every other Soveraign, executeth hi.s (bflic© of Supreme 
Pastor, by immediate Authority from (Jod, that is to say, tn dads 
Rxght, or Jure Divino. And therefore none but Kings ran put into 
their Titles (a mark of their submiHsion tx) ttod onciv) Dei graXid 
Rex, d;c. Bishops ought to say in the hegiruiing of th(‘ir Mandate's, 
By the fa wur of the liinyn Majesty, Bishop of vtrh a Dioctsse\ or 
08 Civill Ministers, In his Majeslie^i Name. For in saying, DtyinA 
provideniid, which is the same w’lth Dei gratid, though disguisod, 
they deny to have received then authority from the Civill State; 
and shcly slip off the (IJolIar of their Civill Subjection, contrary to the 
unity and defence of the Common -wealth. 

Hut if every Christian Soveraign be the Supreme Pastor of his 
own Subjects, it seemeth that he hath also the Authority, not only 
to Preach (which perhaps no man will deny;) hut also to Ba[)tize, 
and to Administer the Sacrament of the I/ords Supper; and to 
ConsecTate both Temples, and Pastors to Gods service; which most 
men deny; partly because they use not to do it; and partly because 
the Administration of Sacraments, and (^msecration of Persons, 
and Places to holy uses, requireth the Irajiosition of siioh mens 
hands, as by the like Imposition successively from the time of tb® 
Apostles have been ordained to the like Minmtery. For proof 
therefore that Christian Kings have power to Baptize, and to 
Consecrate, I am to render a reason, both why they use not to doe 
it, and how, without the ordmary ceremony or Imjx^Bition of hands, 
they ar® made capable of doing it, when they will 
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There is no doubt but any King, in case he were skilfull in the 
Sciencea, might by the same Right of his Office, read Lectures of 
them himself, by which he authorizeth others to read them in the 
Universities. Neverthelease, because the care of the summ® of the 
businesse of the Common-wealth taketh up his wffiole time, it were 
not convenient for him to apply himself in Person to that particular. 
A King may also if he please, sit in Judgment, to hear and deter- 
mine all manner of Causes, as well as give others authority to doe it 
in his name; but that the charge that lyeth upon him of Command 
and Government, constrain him to bee continually at the Helm, 
and to commit the Ministerial! Offices to others under him. In the 
like manner our Saviour (who surely had power to Baptize) Baptized 
none * himselfe, but sent his Apostles and Disciples to Baptize, 
So also S. Baul, by the necessity of Preaching in divers and far 
distant plaees. Baptized tew: Amongst all the Corinthians he 
Ikiplizcd only ^Crispiis, Cajus, Bind Slephaniis; and the reason was, 
because hia principall 3 Charge was to Preach. Whereby it is mani- 
f(‘>it, that the greater Charge, (such as is the Government of the 
Cliurch,) IS a dispensation for the Icsse. The reason therefore why 
Christian Kings use not to Bajilize, is evident, and the same, for 
which at tins day there are few Baptized by Bishops, and by the 
Pope fewer. 

And as concerning Imjiosition of Hands, whether it be needful! . 
for the authorizing of a King to Baptize, and Consecrate, we may 
consider thus. 

Imposition of Hands, was a most ancient publique ceremony 
amongst the Jews, by w'hich was designed, and made certain, the 
poisnn, or other thing intended in a mans prayer, blessing, sacrifice, 
consecration, condemnation, or other s^ieech. So Jacob in blessmg 
the children of Jose})h {Geri. 48, 14.) Laid his rujht Hand on Ephraim 
the younger, and his left Hand on Manasseh the first born; and this 
he tlid Wittingly (though they were so presented to him by Joseph, 
as he w'as forced in doing it to stretch out his arms acrossc) to design 
to w'hom he intended the greater blessing. So also in the sacrificing 
of the Burnt ofleiing, x\aron is commanded [Exod. 29. 10 .] to Lay his 
Hands on the head of the bullock; and [ver. 15.] to Lay his Hand on 
thf* head of the ranitne. The same is also said again. Lent. 1. 4. & 8 , 14. 
Likewise Mo.sos when ho ordained Joshua to be C^iptain of the 
Israelites, that is, consecrated him to Gods service, [Xumb 27. 2 . 8 .] 
Laid his Hands ujxm him, and gave him his Charge, designing, and 
rendring certain, who it was they were to obey in war. And in 
the consecration of the Levites [A^timA. 8 . 10.] God commanded 
that the Children of Israel should put their Hands upon the Leviles. 
And in the condemnation of him that had blasphemed the I^ord 
[Lemt. 24. 14.] God commanded that all that heard him should Lay 
their Hands on his head, and that all the Congregation should stone 
htrn. And why should they only that heArd him, Lay their Hands 
upon him, ana not rather a Priest, Levite, or other Minister of 
' John 42 . * I Cor. i. 14 , 16 . * i Cor. i 17 . 
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Justico, but that none else were able to cleaign^ and denionstrat-o 
to the eyes of the Congregation, who it was tliat hatl blaspliemetl, and 
ought to die? And to design a man, or any other thing, by the Hand 
to the Eye, is lesso subject to mistake, than when it is done to the 
Eare by a >samo. 

And so much Avas this ceremony observed, that in bles‘Amg the 
whole Congregation at once, which cannot bo done by Laying on of 
Hands, yet Aarofi [Lent 9. 22 | did lift up his Hand touvirds the people 
when he blessed them. And w-o read also of the like ceremony of 
Consecration of Temples amongst the Heathen, as that the Priest 
laid his Hands on some post of the 'IVmple, all the while he was 
uttering the words of Consecration. So natural! it is to design any 
individual! thing, rather by the Hand, to asMuo tlio ICycs. than by 
w'ords to inform the Pare in matters of Cods Pubb(|U(b service. 

This ceremony was not theieforo new in our S.iviours tmio. For 
Jairus [Mark 6. 23.] who^o daughter was sick, besought our Saviour 
(not to heal her, but) to Lay his Hands n;x>a her, that uuyhl bee 
healed. And {Mallh. 19. 13.] they hunuiht unto him UttU childien, 
that hee should Put his Hands on thon, and Pray 

According to tins ancient Rite, the A])ohtlcH, and iTcsbyters, and 
the Presbyter}' it self, Laid Hands on tbem wliom they ordained 
Pastors, and withal! prayed for them that they imglit rw'civo the 
Holy Ghost; and that not only once, but somotimes oftner, when a 
new occasion was jjresented: but the end was still the same, namely 
a puncfuall, and religious designation of (ho person. ordaiiuHl cither 
to the Pastorall Charge in gencrjil, or to a jiarlieular Mission: so 
[Act. 6. 6.] The A^^ostles Prayed, and ImuI ihetr Hands on (ho 
seven Deacons; Avliich was done, not to give thcuu the Holy 
Ghost, (for they were full of tlic Holy Gho.st before (hey were 
chosen, as appeareth immediately before, vithc 3 ) but to dc.-ugn 
them to that OfLicc, And after Philip the Deacon had convcrUvl 
certain persons m Samaria, Peter and ,!ohn went down [Acts 8. 17.] 
and Laid their Hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 
And not only an Apostle, but a ITosbyler ha<l Hus j>o\v(t- For S. 
Paul adviseth Timothy [1 Tim. r>, 22.] Imij Hands suddenly on no 
man; that is, designo no man rashly to the Oflico of a Pastor. 
The whole Presbytery Laid their Hands on 33mothy, iw wo 
read 1 Tim. 4. 14. but this is to he undersHjod, as that some did it 
by the apptuntraent of the Presbytery, and most likdy their 7r/)c/fcrrun, 
or Prolocutor, which it may he was 8t. I^aul himself. For in his 
2 Epist. to Tim. ver, 0. he saith to him, Stirre up (he, gift of God 
uhieh is in thee, by the Ijaying on of my Hands: where note by the 
way, that by the Holy Ghost, is not meant the third J^erson in the 
Trinity, but the Gifts necessary to the Pastorall Office. We rco^l 
also, that St. Paul had Imposition of Hands twdee; once from 
Ananias at Damascus [Acts 9. 17, 18.] at the time of hia Baptisme; 
and again [AcU 13, 3,] at Antioch, w'hen he was first sent out to 
Preach. The use then of this ceremony considered Ln the Ordination 
of Pastors, was to design the Person to whom they gave such Power. 
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Bnt if there had been then any Christian, that liad had the Power 
of Teaching before; the Baptizing of him, that is, the making him a 
('hristian, had given him no new Power, but had onely caused him 
to preach true Doctrine, that is, to use his Power ariglit; and there- 
fore the Imposition of Hands had been unnecessary; Baptisme it 
selfe had been sufTicient. But every Soveraign, before Christianity, 
had the power of Teaching, and Ordaining Teachers; and therefore 
Christianity gave them no new Right, but only directed them in the 
uay of teaching Truth; and consequently they needed no Imposition 
of Hands (besides that A\hi(‘h is done in Baptisme) to authorize them 
to exercise any part of the Pastorall Function, as namely, to Baptize, 
and Omsocrate. And in the Old Testament, though the Priest only 
hod right to Consecrate during the time that the Soveraignty was 
in the High Priest, yet it was not so when the Soveraignty was in 
the King: For w'e read [I Kings 8.] That Solomon Blessed the 
People, Consecrated the Temple, and pronounced that Publique 
JTayer, which is the pattern now for Consecration of all C!hristian 
(^lurches, and Clmpjiels: whereby it appears, he had not only the 
right of l'>.cleHiasticall Government; but also of exercising Ecclesi- 
astical! P'unctions 

From this consolidation of the Right Politique, and Ecclesiastique 
in Christian Soveraigns, it is evident, they have all manner of Power 
over their Subjects, that can be given to man, for the government 
of mens externall actions, both in Policy, and Religion; and may 
make such Laws, as themselves shall judge fittest, for the govern- 
ment of their own Subjects, both as they are tlie Common- wealth, 
and as they are the Church: for both State, and Church are the same 
men. 

If they please therefore, they may (as many Christian Kings now 
doe) commit the government of their Subjects in matters of Religion 
to the Pope; but then the Pope is in that point Subordinate to them, 
and exerciseth that (^largo in anothers Dominion Jure Civili, in 
the Right of the Civ ill Soveraign; not Jure Dxvino^ in Gods Right; 
and may therefore bo discharged of that Office, when the Soveraign 
for the good of his Subjects shall think it necessary. They may alw 
if they please, commit the care of Religion to one Supreme Pastor, 
or to an Assembly of Pastors; and give them what power 
over the Church, or one over another, they think most con- 
venient, and what titles of honor, as of Bishops, Archbishops, 
Priests, or Presbyters, they will; and make such Laws for their 
maintenance, either by Tithes, or otherwise, as they please, so they 
doe it out of a sincere conscience, of which God onely is the Judge. 
It is the Civill Soveraign, that is to appoint Judges, and Interpreters 
of the Canonicall Scriptures; for it is he that moketh them Laws. 
It is he also that giveth strength to Excommunications; which but 
for such Laws and Punishments, as may humble obstinate Libertines, 
and reduce them to union with the rest of the Church, would bee 
contemned. In summe, he hath tlie Supreme Power in all causes, 
as well Ecclesiasticall, as Civill, as far as concemeth actions, and 
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words, for those onely are known, and may be accused; and of that 
which cannot be accused, there is no Judg at all, but God, that 
knoweth the heart. And these Rights are incident to all Soveraitrns, 
whether- Monarchs, or Assemblies: for they that are the Rcpreaen* 
tante of a Christian People, are Representants of the Churdi: for a 
Church, and a Common-wealth of Christian People, are the same 
thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in other places of this 
Book, seem deer enough for the asserting of the Rii promo Eccleai- 
asticall Power to Clnistian Soveraigna; yet btvauso the Pope of 
Romes challenge to that Power universaliy, hath hc>on maintained 
chiefly, and I think os strongly os i,s possible, hy Cardinall Bcllar 
mine, in his Controvcraie De. Summn Poulifice; I have tliought it 
necessary, as briefly as I can, to examine the grounds, aiul strength 
of hia Discourse. 

Of five Books he hath written of this subject, the first containelh 
thre^ Questions: One, Which is simply the best government, 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, or l)cmocmcy\ and concludeth for neither, 
but for a government mixt of all three: Another, which of the-so is 
tlie best Government of the Ciiuroh; and concludeth for the mixt, 
but which should most participate of Monarchy: The third, whether 
in this mixt Monarchy, 8t. Peter had the place of Monarch. Con- 
cerning hia first Conclusion, I have aln'ady sufficiently proved 
(chapt. 18.) that all Governments, whicli men are bound to obey, 
are Simple, and Absolute. In Monarchy there is hut One Man 
Supreme; and all other imai that have any kind of Power 
in the State, have it by his Comrnisbion, during hi^ pleasure, 
and execute it in his name: And in Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
but One Supreme Assembly, with the same lV>\vcr tliat in Monarcliy 
belongeth to the Monarch, which is not a Mixt, but an Absolute 
Soveraignty. And of the tfiroo sorts, which is tlie best, is not to lx? 
disputed, where any one of them is alreotJy established; hut the 

E resent ought alwaies to bo preferred, maintained, and Jiccountod 
est; because it is against both the Law of Nature, and the Divine 
^sitive f^w, to doe any thing lending to the subversion thereof. 
Besides, it maketh nothing to tho I\)wer of any P/istor, (iinlesHe he 
have the Civill Soveraignty,) what kind of (iovernment is the best; 
because their Calling is not to govern men by Conirnandement, but 
to teach them, and perswode them by Arguments, and leave it to 
them to consider, whether they shall embrace, or reject the Dcx:trino 
taught. For Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, do mark 
out unto ufl three sorts of Soveraigna, not of Pastors; or, as we may 
say, three sorts of Masters of Families, not throe sorts of Sohool- 
masters for the children. 

And therefore the second Conoluflion, concerning the beet form of 
Government of the Church, is nothing to the question of the Popes 
Power without his own Dominions: For in all other Common 
wealths his Power (if hee have any at all) is that of the Schoolmaster 
onely, and not of the Master of the Family. 
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F(T the third Conclusion, which is, that St. Peter was Monarch 
of the Church, he bringeth for his chiefe argument the place of S. 
Matth. (chap. 16. 18, 19 ) TJiou art Peter, And upon this rock I nnll 
build my Church, cfec. And I will give thee the keyes of Heuven ; whatso- 
ever thou shall hind on Eaith, shall be hound in Heaven, and whatsoever 
lluju shall loose on Earth, shall be loosed in Heaven. Which place well 
considered, proveth no more, but that the Church of Christ hath 
for foundation one oncly Article; namely, that which Peter in the 
name of all the A])ostle8 professing, gave occasion to our Saviour 
to speak the words here cited; which that wee may cleerly under- 
stand, wo are to consider, that our Saviour preacned by himself, 
by John Haptist, and by his Apostles, nothing but this Article of 
Faith, that he was the Christ; all other Articles requiring faith no 
otherwise, than as founded on that, John began first, [Mat. 3. 2 ) 
preaching only this. The Kxngdome of Qod is at hand. Then our 
Saviour himself [Mat. 4. 17.) preached the same: And to his Twelve 
Apostles, when lie gave them their Commission (Mat. 10. 7 ) there 
18 no mention of ])reaching any other Article but that. This w^as 
the fundamontall Article, that is the I'^oundation of the Churches 
Faith. Afterwards the Apostles being returned to him, he asketh 
them all, (Mat. 16. 13.) not Peter oncly, ll'/io men saui he was; 
and they answered, that some said he was John the Baptist, some 
Elios, and others Jeremtas, or one of the Prophets: Then (ver. 16.) 
he asked them all again, (not IVter oncly) Whom say yee that I am ? 
Therefore S. Peter answered (for them all) Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the Lnnng God; which 1 said is the Foundation of the Faith of the 
whole Cliureh; from \vhi(‘h our Saviour takes the occasion of saying, 
U}X)n this stone 1 will build my Church: By which it is manifest, tliat 
by the Foundation-Stone of the Church, was meant the Fundamental! 
Article of the Churches Faith. But why then (will some object) 
doth our Saviour interpose these words. Thou art Peter t If the 
originall of this text had been rigidly translated, the reason 
would easily have ajipeared: We arc therefore to consider, that 
the Apostle Simon, was surnamed Stone, (which is the signification 
of the Syriackc word Cephas, and of the Greek word Petrus). Our 
Saviour therefore after the confession of that Fundamental! Article, 
alluding to his name, said (i\8 if it were in English) thus, Tlioii art 
Stons, and ujion this SUuie I will build my Church: which is as much 
as to Bay, this Article, that I am the Christ, is the Foundation of all 
the Faith 1 require in those that are to bee members of my Cliurch: 
Neither is this allusimi to a name, an unusuall thing in common 
speech: But it had been a strange, and obscure speech, if our Saviour 
intending to build his Church on the Person of S. Peter, had said, 
thou art a Stone, and u}X)n this Stone 1 u'^ll build my Church, when 
itlwas 80 obvious without ambiguity to have said, I will build my 
Church on thee; and yet tliere had been still the same allusion to his 
name. 

And for the following words, I will give thee the Keyes of Heaven, 
ct'C. it is no more than what our Saviour gave also to all the rest of 
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his Disciples [Matth. 18. 18.] Whniaotvtr ycz shall land on Earth, 
shall be hound in Heaven, And whatsoever ye shall hH)se on Earth, 
shall he loosed in Heaven. But howsoever this be interpret<vl, there 
is no doubt but the Power hero granted belongs to all Supreme 
Pastors; such as are all Christian Civill Soveraignes in their own 
Dominions. In so much, as if St. Peter, or our Saviour himself 
had converted any of them to beleeve him, and to acknowknlgo his 
Kingdome; yet because his Kingdomo is not of tins world, ho hjui 
left the supreme care of converting liis aubjeet-s to none but him; 
or else hee must have deprived lum of the Sovoraignty, to whwh 
the Right of Teaching is inseparably annexed. And tlms much in 
refutation of his first Book, wheiein hoc would prove St Ihdcr to 
have been the Monarch Umvcrsall of tlic Church, that is to say, of 
all the Clinstians in the world. 

The second Book hath two (A^ru^lusion.s: One, that S. lV‘tor was 
Bishop of Rome, and there dyed: The other, that the Popes of Romo 
are his Successors. Both which have been disputed by others. But 
supposing them true, yet if by Bishop of R<un('. bee understood 
either the Monarch of tlie Church, or the SupicuK' Pastor of it; not 
Silvester, but Constantino (wlio was the lirst Chiistian Ivinpcrour) 
was that Bishop; and as Constantine, bo all other Clirihian 
Emperors were of Right supremo Bishops of the Koinan I'hupiic,, 
I say of the Roman Ihnpire, not of all Chri.stendoinc: For otficr 
Christian Soveraigns, had the same Rigiit in lluur hcverall 'I’crn- 
tones, as to an Otlico essentially odhaTcnt to tlieir Soveraignly 
Which shall serve for answer to Ins second Hook. 

In the third Book, ho handlclh tho qu(‘stion whether the ikipo 
be Antichrist. For my part, I see no argument that proves ho is so, 
in that sense the Scnjituro uH<'th the name: nor vtiII I take any 
argument from tho quality of .Antichrist, to contradict tlie Authority 
ho cxerciseth, or hath heretofore exercised in tho Dominions of any 
other Prince, or State. 

It ia evident that tho l^rojilict-w of tho Old Testament fore- 
told, and the Jews expected a MesMali, that is, a CliiiHt, that 
should ro establish amongst tliem the kingdom of (lod, vvhK’h had 
been rejected by them m the time of Samuel, when they roquircMl 
a King after the manner of other Nations. This expectation of 
theirs, made tliem obnoxious to tho ImjKiHturo ot all surh, as had 
both the ambition to attempt the attaining of the Kingdomo, and 
the art to deceive the People by countorfcit miracles, liy hypo- 
criticall life, or by orations and doctrine plausible. Our Saviour 
therefore, and his Apostles forewarned men of False Prophets, and 
of False ChrLsts, False Chnsts, are such aa jjrctcmd to bo the 
Christ, but are not, and are calWl properly Jji/trhnsfi, in such 
sense, os when there hapjieneth a Schisme in the Church by the 
election of two Popes, the one callcth tho other Anlipaj hi, or the 
false Pope. And therefore Antichrist in the profier signification 
hath two essential! marks; One, that ho denyeth .Ichus to bo Christ; 
and another that he professeth himbclfo to bee Christ. Tho first 
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Mark is set down by S. John in his 1 Epist. 4, ch. 3. ver. Every 
Spirit that conf .Hseih not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
nrA of God ; And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. The other Mark Ls 
expreHHccl in the words of our Saviour, {Mat. 24. 5.) Many shall come. 
%n my name, saying, I am Christ; and again, If any man shall say 
unto you, Loe, here is Christ, there is Christ, beleeve it not. And 
therefore Antichrist must be a False Christ, that is, some one of 
them that shall pretend themselves to be Christ. And out of these 
two Marks, to deny Je.sua to he the Christ, and to affirm himsdfe to 
be the Christ, it followeth, that he must also be an Adversary of Jesus 
the true Christ, tvhich is another usuall signification of the word 
Antichrist. But of these many Antichrists, there is one speciall 
one, A At^rixparros, The Ayiiichrist, or Antichrist definitely, as one 
cortaine person; not indefinitely an Antichrist. Now seeing the 
Pope of Romo, neither pretendeth himself, nor denyeth Jesus to 
boo the Christ, I perceive not how he can bo called Antichrist; by 
which word is not meant, one that falsely pretendeth to be His 
Ideutonant, or Vicar generall, but to be Hee There is also some 
Mark of the time of this speciall Antichrist, as {Mni 24 15.) when 
that abominable Destroyer, spoken of by Daniel,* shall stand in the 
Holy place, and such tribulation as was not since the beginning of 
tlie world, nor ever shall bo again, insomuch as if it wore to last 
long, (ver. 22.) no flesh could be saved; but for the elects sake those 
days shall he shortened (made fewer). But that tribulation is not yet 
come; for it is to be followed immediately (ver. 29.) by a darkening 
of the Sun and Moon, a falling of the Stars, a concussion of the 
Heavens, and the glorious coming agam of our Saviour in the 
oloudes. And therefore The Antichrist is not yet come; whereas, 
many Popes are both come and gone It is true, the Pope in taking 
upon him to give Laws to all Christian Kings, and Nations, usurpeth 
a Kingdome in this world, which Christ t^ok not op him: but he 
doth it not as Christ, but os for Christ, wherein there is nothing of 
The Antichrist. 

In the fourth Book, to prove the Pope to be the supreme Judg 
in all questions of Faith and Manners, {which is as much as to be the 
absolute Monarch of all Christians in the tvorld,) he bringeth three 
Propositions: The first, that his Judgments are Infallible: The 
second, that he can make very Laws, and punish those that observe 
them not: The third, that our Saviour conferred all Jurisdiction 
b>cle8ia8ticall on the Pope of Rome. 

For the Infallibility of his Judgments, he alledgeth the Scriptures: 
and first, that of Luke 22 ,31. /kSimon, Simon, Satan hath desired 
you that hee may sift you as wheat; hut I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fade rud; and when Uum art converted, strengthen thy Brethren. 
This, according to Bellarmines exposition, is, that Clhrist gave here 
lo Simon Peter two priviledges: one, that neither his Faith should 
fail, nor the Faith of any of his successors: the other, that neither 
ho, nor any of his successors should ever define any point concerning 
‘ Uan. 9. 27 . 
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Faith, or Maoners erroneously, or contrary to the definition of a 
former Pope: Which is a strange, and very much strained intorprota- 
tion. But he that with attention readcth that chapter, shall find 
there Is no place in tlie whole Scripture, tliat niaketh more against 
the Popes Authority, than this very place. The Friests and Scnl)(-« 
seeking to kill our Saviour at the Passeover, and Judas possossiy.! 
with a resolution to betray him. and the day of killing the P!k8R(M)ver 
being come, our Saviour celebrated the same with his Afiostle,^ 
which ho said, till the Kiiivdome of God was conic 1 uh> would doe 
no more; and withall told them, that one of them was to betray him: 
Hereupon they questioned, whu^h of them it should be; and withall 
(seeing the next Passeover their Master would celobnito should be 
when he was King) cut red into a conUuition, who should t hen be the 
greatest man. Our Saviour therefore told them, that tlie Kings 
of the Nations had Dominion over their Subjects, and arc called by 
a name (in Hebrew) that signifies BountifuII; but I cannot bo so to 
you, you must endeavour to serve one another; I ordain you a 
Kingdome, but it is such as my Father hath or(J:ime4 moo; u 
Kingdome that I am now to purclui'.c with ray blood, and not to 
possesso till rny seconci coming; then veo sliall eat an<i drink at mv 
Table, and sit on Tiirones, judging the twelve Tribes of Israi‘!: 
And then addressing himself to St Peter, he saitlg Sv/wtt, Svnon, 
Satan seeks by suggi rating a present domination, to weaken your 
faith of the future; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faitli sliall 
not fail; Thou therefore (.Note this,) biuug conviu’Uxl, and under- 
standing ray Kingdome aa of another workl, confirm the same faith 
in thy Brethren: To which S. Pet/Cr an^wensl (as one that no more 
expected any authority in this world) Lord / am ready to goe untk 
thee, not ondy to Prison, tad to Death When'bv it is manifoet, S, 
Peter had not onely no jurisdiction given liim m this worki, but a 
charge to teach all the other Apostles, that they also should have 
none. And for the Infailihility of St Peters sentence definitive 
m matter of Faith, there no more 1<» he at tnhuleiJ to it out of this 
Text, than that Peter should contmui* m the hcle<‘f of this point, 
namely, that Christ should come again, and jxe seshc tlie Kingdfirne 
at the day of Judgement; which was not given by this 'boxt to all 
hia SuccesBors; for v ee see t hey el unu' it m the World that now is. 

The second plaee is that of Malth lU Tliov art I'drr, and upon 
this rockc I iciU build my Churchy and the galea of Ihll nh/ill not prevail 
against it. By which (a.s f have alreidv shewn in this chapter) is 
firoved no more, than that the gates of Hell shall not [irevail against 
the confesaion of PeU*r. w hich gave oef^vsioii to that speo h; namely 
this, that Jesus is Chrx.d the Stnme of do I 

The third Text is John 21. ver Ifi, 17. Feed my deep; which 
contains no more but a Commission of Teaching: And if we grant 
the rest of the Apostlee to be contained in that name of Sheep; then 
it is the supreme Power of Teaching: but it was onely for the time 
that there Were no Cliristian St^vemigns already possesaesd of that 
Supremacy. But I have already proved, that Christian Soveraigne* 
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are in their owne Dominions the Buj)reme Pastors, and instituted 
thereto, by vertue of their being Baptized, though without other 
Imposition of Hands, For such Imposition being a Ceremony of 
dewigning the person, is necdlesae, when hee is already designed to 
the Power of Teaching what Doctrine he will, by his institution to 
an Absolute Power over his Subjects. For as I have proved before, 
Soveraigns are supreme Teachers (in generall) by their Office; and 
therefore oblige themselves (by their Baptisme) to teach the Doctrine 
of Christ; And when they suffer others to teach their people, they 
doe it at the pcrill of their own souls; for it is at the hands of the 
Heads of Families that God will require the account of the instruction 
of his Cliildren and Servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of a 
hireling, that God saith {Oen. 18. 19.) I know him that he will command 
hi* Children, arul his household after him, that they kceji the way of the 
Lord, and do justice and judgement. 

The fourth place is that of Exod. 28. 30. Thou shalt put in the 
Ercastplate of Jjidgment, the JJrim and the Thummin: which hoe 
saith is interpreted by the Soptiiagint 5T/}\u)ariv kuI dXl/Oeiai', that 
is, Evidence and Truth: And thence concludeth, God had given 
Evidence, and Truth, (which is almost Infallibility,) to the High 
Priest, But be it Evidence and Truth it selfo that was given; 
or be it but Admonition to the Priest to endeavour to inform himself 
cloerly, and give judgment upriglitly; yet m that it was given to the 
High Priest, it was given to the Civill Soveraign; For such next 
under God was the High Priest in the Common-w’calth of Israel; 
and is an argument for Evidence and Truth, that is, for the Ecclesi- 
aeticall Supremacy of Civill Soveraigns over their owm Subjects, 
against the protended l^ower of the Pope. These are all the Texts 
hoe bringoth for the Infalhbility of the Judgement of the Pojic, in 
point of Eaith. 

For the Infallibility of hia Judgment concerning Manners, hee 
bringeth one 'Pext, which is that of John 16. 13. When the Spirit 
of truth is come, hee will lead you iiito all truth: -whore (saith ho) by 
all truth, is meant, at lea.st, all ti nth necessary to salvation. But 
wdth this mitigation, he attributeth no more Infallibility to the Pope, 
than to any man that professeth Christianity, and is not to be 
damned; For if any man erro in any point, wherein not to erre is 
necessary to Salvation, it is impossible lie should be saved; for that 
onoly is necessary to Salvation, without which to be saved is 
impossible. What points these are, I shall declare out of the 
Scripture in the Chapter following In this place 1 say no more 
but that though it were granted, the Pope could not possibly teach 
any error at all, yet doth not this entitle him to any Jurisdiction in 
the Dominions of another Prince, unle^c we shall also say, a man is 
obliged in conscience to set on w'ork u|K)n all occasions the best 
workman, oven then also when he hath formerly promised his work 
to another. 

Besides the Text, he argueth from Reason, thus. If the Pope 
could erre in necessaries, then Christ hath not sufficiently provided 
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for the Cliurches Salvation; because ho hath coininantled her to 
follow the Popes directions. But this Reason is invalid, unlt^so 
he shew when, and where Christ commanded tlmt. or took at all 
any notice of a Pope: Nay granting whatsoever was given to S. 
Peter, was given to the Po])e; yet set ing there is in the Senjiture 
no command to any man to obey St. Peter, no man can bee just, 
that obeyeth him, when his commands are contrary to those of hia 
lawfull Soveraign. 

Lastly, it hath nob been deelarc<i hv the Cliureh, nor by the 
liimselfe, that he is the Civill Soveraign of all the ('hristians m the 
world; and therefore all Christians are mR bouml to acknowledge 
his Jurisdiction in point of Manners. Por the Civ ill Soveraignty, 
and supreme Judicature in contioversieB of jManmTs, are t!io same 
thing: And the Makers of Ci\ ill are not onelv Declarers, hut. 

also Makers of tlie justice, and injustice of actions; there being 
notliing in mens Manners that makes lln'in righttxms, or uni igl)tis)ns, 
but their conformity with the Law of the Soveraign. And therefore 
Nvhen the Poj»e challengidh Sujiremaev in controversioa of Manners, 
heo tcachetli men to disobey the Civill Soveraign, wind) is an 
erroneous Doctrine, contrary to the many jirecepls of uur Saviour 
and his Apostles, delivmed to us m the SiTipturo. 

To prove the Pope has Power to make Laws, he alhslgelh many 
places; 08 first, Dent. 17 P2 77/t manihal w\U il>c prrMiDnj/liutushf, 
and icill not hearken unto the PrxeU, {that standPh to MvonUr ihrre 
before the Lord thy God, or unto the Jndye,) even that xnan shill die, and 
thou shall put aicay the evill ftom Israel, For answer whereunU), wc 
are to remember that the High Priest (next and immodiately under 
God) was the Civill Soveraign; and all Judges w'ere h) bo const itut-e<l 
by him. The words allixlgcsl sound tlareforo thus. 'J'he vain 
that will presume to disobey the Civill Sovrravjn for (he time heiny, or 
any of hia Officers in the e^veculion of thcir places, fhil man shall du , 
(hr. which is clcerly for the Civill Soveraignty, against the Universall 
power of tiio Pope. 

Secondly, he alledgeth that of Mntlh lb Whatsoever yre shall 
bind, (Lc. and interpreteth it for such bindiny as is aitrilmted 
(Matlh. 23. 4.) to the Scribes and PharLsee^s, They bind heavy burthens, 
and grievous to be born, and lay them on mens shoulders, by which is 
meant (he sayes) Making of T^ws; and concludes thence, that tin* 
Pope can make I>aw'B. But this also maketh onely f(jr tlie 
lative power of Civill Soveraigns: For the Scnbfs, and PhariHces 
sat in Mosea Chaire, but Mosas next under God was Soveraign of the 
People of Israel: and therefore our Saviour commanded them hj doe 
all that they should say, but not all that they should do. 'Fhat is, 
to obey their Laws, but not follow their Exam}>lo. 

The third place, ia John 21. 16. Feed my sheep, which is not a 
Power to make Laws, but a command to Teach. Making I^ws 
belongs to the Lord of the Family; who by Ins owno discretion 
chooseth his Chaplain, as also a SchoolmaHU^r to Teach his children. 

The fourth place John 20. 21. is against liim. The words are. 
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As rny Father sent we, so send I you. But our Saviour was sent to 
Redeem (by his Death) such as should Bcleeve; and by his own, and 
his Apostles preaehing to prepare them for their entrance into his 
Kmgdome; which lie liimself saith, is not of this world, Jind hatli 
taught U8 to pray for the coming of it hereafter, though bee refused 
{Acts 1. (5, 7.) fo tell his Apostles when it should come; and in which, 
when it comes, the t\\elve Apostles shall sit on twelve Thrones 
(every one perhaps as high as that of St. Peter) to judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel, v^eeing then God the Father sent not our Saviour 
(o make Laws in this present world, wee may conclude from the 
Text, that neither did our Saviour send S. Peter to make Laws 
here, but to perswade men to expect his second comming with a 
stedfast faith; and in the mean time, if Subjects, to obey their 
Princes; and if Princes, both to bcleeve it themselves, and to do 
their best to make their Subjects doe the same; which is the Office 
of a Bishop. Therefore this place maketli most strongly for the 
joining of the Ecclesiasticall Supremacy to the Civill Soveraignty, 
contrary to that which Curdinall Bellarmine alledgeth it for. 

n’he lift place is Acts 15. 28. It hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden, than these ntjctssary thinys, 
that yee ahsUnne from meats offered to Idols, and from blond, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication Here hee notes the word 
Laying of burdens for the Legislative Power But who is there, that 
reading this Text, can say, this stile of the Apostle^s may not as 
j)roperly be used in giving Counsell, as in making Laws? The stile 
of a Law is, We command: But, We think good, is the ordinary stile 
of them, that but give Advice; and they lay a Burthen that give 
Advice, tiiough it bee conditional!, that is, if they to whom they 
give It, will attain their ends: And such is the Burthen, of abstain- 
ing from things strangled, and from bloud; not absolute, but in 
cjvse they will not erre. I have shewn before (chap. 25.) that Law, 
is distinguished from Counsell, in this, that the reason of a Law, is 
taken from the designo, and benefit of him that presenbeth it; 
but the reason of a Counscll, from the designe, and benefit of him, 
to whom the Counscll is given. But here, the Ajiostlee aime onely 
at the benefit of the converted Gentiles, namely their Salvation; 
not at their own benefit; for having done their endeavour, they shall 
have their reward, w hether they be obeyed, or not. And therefore 
the Acta of this Councell, were not Laws, but Councells. 

The sixt place is that of Horn, Kl. every Soul be subject to the 
Higher Powers, for there ts no Potcer but of Gk^; which is meant, he 
saith not onely of Secular, but also of Ecclesiasticall Princes. To 
which I answer, first, that there are no Ecclesiasticall Princes but 
those that are also Civill Soveraignes; and their Principalities 
exceed not the compasse of their Civill Soveraignty; without those 
bounds though they may be received for Doctors, they cannot bo 
acknowledged for Princes, For if the Apostle had meant, we should 
be subject both to our own Princes, and also to the Pope, he had 
taught US a doctrine, which Christ hiniseli hath told us is impossible. 
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namely, to serve two Mastera, And though the Apostlo aav in another 
place, I write these things being absent, lest being present I should use 
sharpnesses according to the Power which the Lord hath given me; 
it is not, that he challengwl a Power either to put to death, 
imprison, banish, whip, or fine any of them, which are Punishments; 
but onely to Excommunicate, which (without the Civ ill Power) 
is no more but a leaving of their company, and having no mort^ 
to doo with them, than with a Heathen man, or a Publican; which 
in many occasions might be a greater pain to the lOxeomniunR >int, 
than to the Excommunicate. 

The seventh place i.s 1 Cor. 4. J1 ^hall I come unto you with a 
Rods or in love, and the spirit of lenity ? Hut here again, it is not I lie 
Power of a MagLstrntc t^) punish ofTenders, that is meant by a Rod; 
but onely the Power of Excommunication, wlueh la not in its owne 
nature a Punishment, but onely a Denouncing of punishment, that 
Christ shall inflict, when he shall be in possession of his Kingdoine, at 
the day of Judgment. Nor then also shall it liee properly a Punish- 
ment, 08 upon a Subject that hath broken the I^aw; but a Revenge, 
as upon an Enemy, or Revoltcr, that denyt'lh the Right of our 
Saviour to the Kingdomc; And therefore this [>rovoth not the 
Legislative Power of any Bishop, that has not also the Civill Power 

The eighth place is, Timothy 3 2. A Bishop must he the husband 
but of one wife, vigilant, sober, d-r. whicii he saitli was a I^aw. 1 
thought that none could make a Law’ in the Church, but the Monarch 
of the Church, St. Peter Hut suppose this ITecept made by the 
authority of St. Peter, yet I see no reason why to call it a Law, 
rather than an Advice, seeing Timothy was not a Subject, hut a 
Disciple of S Paul; nor the flock under the charge of Timothy, his 
Subjects in the Kingdomc, hut his Sc'holurH m the Scho<»lo of Cliriat; 
If ail the Precepts ho givclh Timothv, he Laws, why is not this also 
a r.aw, Drink no longer water, but me a lilUc wine for thy heaUha 
sakel And why are not also the Precepts of good Physitians, ho 
many Laws? but that it is not the Imperative manner of H{K!aking, 
but an absolute Subjection to a Person, that maketh liw Precepts 
Law s. 

In like manner, the mnth place, 1 Tim. 5. 19. Against an l.idrr 
receive not an accusation, but before two or three H itnesscs, ih a w in® 
Precept, but not a Law 

Tlie tenth place is, Luke 10 10. He that hrareih y<>u, hfanih rrwe; 
and he that desptselh you, despuwth me. And there is no doubt, but 
he that despiseth the Counsell of those that arc sent by (Christ, 
d^piseth the Counsell of Christ himself. Hut wlio are tliose now 
that are sent by Christ, but such as are ordained Pastors by law full 
Authority? and who are lawfully ordained, that are not ordained 
by the Soveraign Pastor? and who is ordained by the Soveraign 
Pastor in a Christian Commonwealth, that is not ordained by the 
authoritv of the Soveraign thereof? Out of this place therefore it 
foUoweth, that he which heareth his Soveraign being a Christian, 
heareth Oirist; and hee that despiseth the Doctrine which his King 
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being a Cliristian, authorizeth, daspiseth the Doctrine of Christ 
(which is not that which Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, but 
tlie contniry) But all this is nothing to a Law. Nay more, a 
Christian King, as a l^asttir, and Teacher of his Subjects, makes 
not thereby bis Doctrines Laws. He cannot oblige men to beleeve; 
tliough as a Civill Soveraign he may make Laws suitable to hia 
Doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes 
to such as they would not otherwise do, and which he ought not to 
command; and yet when they are commanded, they are Laws; 
and the externall actions done in obedience to them, without the 
inward approbation, are the actions of the Soveraign, and not of 
the Subject, which is in that case but as an instrument, without 
any motion of his owne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them. 

Tlie eleventh, is every place, where the Apostle for Counscll, 
putteth some w'ord, by which men use to signifie Command; or 
calleth the following of his Counscll, by the name of Obedience. 
And therefore they are allcdged out of 1 Cor. 11.2/ commend you for 
keeping my Precepts as 1 delivered them to you. The Greek is, / 
commend you for keeping tJu>se things I delivered to you, as 1 delivered 
them. Which is far from signifying that they were Laws, or any 
thing else, but good Counsell. And that of 1 Thess. 4. 2 You knoxo 
vdiat commandements we <javc ijou : where the Greek word is rrapa-rieXla^ 
ecpuvalent to irapebdjKapLd', what wee deliverai to you, 
08 in the place next before alledged, w^hich does not prove the 
Traditions of the Apostles, to be any more than Counsells; though 
as is said in the 8 verse, he that despiseth them, despiseth not man, but 
God: For our Saviour himself came not to Judge, that is, to be King 
m this world; but to Sacrifice himself for Sinners, and leave 
Doctors in his Cliurch, to lead, not to drive men to Christ, who 
never accepteth forced actions, (which is all the Law produceth,) 
but the inward conversion of the heart, which is not the work of 
l>aw8, but of Coiinsell, and Doctiine. 

And tliat of 2 Thess. 3. 14 If any man Obey not our uvrd by this 
Epistle, note that tnan, and have no company xcith him, that he may bee 
ashamed: wdicro from the word Obey, he w'ould inferre, that this 
Fpifltle was a Law to the Thc^salonians. The Epistles of the 
Kmperours were indeed Laws. If therefore the Epistle of S. Paul 
were also a Law', they were to obey two Masters. But the word 
Obey, as it is in the Greek iVaKoiVt, eignifieth hearkning to, or 
putting in practice, not onely that which is Commanded by him that 
has right to punish, but also that which is delivered in a way of 
Counsell for our good; and therefore St. Paul does not bid kill him 
that disobeys, nor beat, nor impri.son, nor amerce him, which 
Legislators may all do; but avoid his company, that he may bee 
ashamed: whereby it is evident, it was not the b^mpire of an Apostle, 
but his Reputation amongst the Foithfull, w’hich the Cliriatiana stood 
in awe of. 

The last place is that of Heb, 13. 17. Obey your Leaders, and 
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your selves to them^for they tvatch for your souls, as they that must j/fivf 
aecount: And here also is intended by Obedience, a following of 
their Counsell: For the reason of our Obedience, is not drawn from 
the will and command of our Pastors, but from our own benetit, 
as being the Salvation of our Souls they wateh h)r, and not for the 
Exaltation of their own Pow’cr, and Authority. If it were meant 
here, that all they teach were Laws, then not onely the Pope, l)ut 
every Pastor in his Pariah should have Legislative Power. Again, 
they that are bound to obey, their Pa-htors, have no power to 
examine their commands. VVhat then shall w-ee say to St. John 
who bids iia (1 Episl. chap. 4. ver. 1.) Not to beleevt ncry Spint, 
but to try the Spirits whethrr they are of God, because vuvoi false 
Prophets are gone out into the uxirldJ It is therefore manife:,t, llmt 
wee may dispute the Doctrine of our Pastors ; hut no man 
can dLspute a Law. I’lio Commands of Civill Soveraigns are 
on all sides granted to bo Laws: if any else can m.ike a Law besah's 
himselfe, all Coiiimon-w’ealth, and conscipiently all Peaee, and 
Justice must cease, wdiich is contrary to all Laws, both Divine and 
Humane. Nothing therefore can be dnuvn fiom tlicHO, or any otlier 
places of Scripture, to prove the Decree^ of the Pojk‘, where he 
has not also the CiviJl Soveraignty, to bo Laws. 

The last point hee would prove, is tins, That our Savujur Christ 
has committed Eccle&iabticall Jurisdntion immeduitely to none biU 
the Pope. Wherein he handloth not tlio guestion of Supremaey 
between the Pope and Christian Kings, but between the i ope and 
other Bishops. And first, he sayes it is agrees I, th/it tfio Juris* 
diction of Bishops, is at least in the generall de Jure Divimj, that is, 
in the Right of God; for wdiich he allcslgcs S Ikuil, Ephe.<i. 4 11. 
where hee sayes, that Christ after liis Ascension into heaven, gave 
gifts to men, some Ajiostlcs, stmie Prophets, and seme Etanye lists, 
and some Pastors, arid some Teachers: And thence mferres, they have 
indeed their Jurisdiction in Gods Right; but will not grant they 
have It immediately from God, but denvetl thrcmgli the Pope But 
if a man may be said to have his Jurisdiction de Jure I >%viiut, and 
yet not immediately; what lawdull Jurisdiction, though but 
is there in a Christian Common -wealth, that is not also de Jure 
Divino^ For ClirLstian Kings have their Civ ill Power from (*od 
immediately; and the Magistrates under him exercise their f-cverall 
charge.s in vertuo of his Commission; wlierein that which they doc, 
is no lease de Jure Dwxno medtuU), than that which the Bishops doe, 
in vertue of the Popes Ordination. All lawfull Ikmer is of U)d 
immediately in the Supreme Governour, and mediately in those that 
have Authority under him: So that either hee must grant every 
Const^vble in the SUte to hold his Ufiice in tiic Itight of God; or 
he must not hold that any Bishop holds his so, besides the Pof>e 

But this whole Dispute, whether Christ left the JuriwJictiori to 
the Pope onely, or to other Bishops also, if considered out of tho^ o 
places where the Pope has the CiviU Soveraignty, is a contention 
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de lana Caprinai For none of them (where they are not Soveraigns) 
has any Jurisdiction at all. For Jurisdiction is the Power of hearing 
and determining Causes between man and man; and can belong 
to none, but him that hath the Power to prescribe the Rules of Right 
and Wrong; that is, to make Laws; and with the Sword of Justice 
to comy)oli men to obey his Decisions, pronounced eithet by himself, 
or by the Judges he ordaineth thereunto; which none can lawfully 
do, but the Civill Soveraign. 

Therefore when he alledgeth out of the 6 of Luke^ that our Saviour 
called his Disciples together, and chose twelve of tliein which he 
named Apostles, he proveth that he Elected them (all, except 
Matthias, Paul and Barnabas,) and gave them Power and Command 
to Pleach, but not to Judge of Causes between man and man: 
for that is a Power which he refused to take upon himselfe, saying. 
Who made me a J ud'je, or a Divider^ amorigst you ? and in another 
place, My Kxrujdome is not of this uxyrld. But hee that hath not the 
Power to hear, and determine Causes between man and man, cannot 
be said to have any Jurisdiction at all. And yet this hinders not, 
but that our Saviour gave them Power to Preach and Baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they were not by their own iawfiill 
Soveraign forbidden: For to our own Soveraigns Christ himself, 
and his Apostles, have in sundry places expressely commanded 
us in all tilings to be obedient 

The arguments by which he would prove, that Bishops receive 
their Jurisdiction from the Pope (seeing the Pope in the Dominions 
of other Princes hath no Jurisdiction himself,) are all in vain. Yet 
because they prove, on the contrary, that all Bishops receive Juris- 
diction when they have it from their Civill Soveraigns, I will not 
omit the recitall of thorn 

The first, is from Numbers 11. where Moses not being able alone to 
undergoe the whole burthen of administring the affairs of the People 
of Israel, God commanded him to choose Seventy Elders, and 
took part of the spirit of Moses, to put it upon those Seventy Elders: 
by which is understood, not that God weakned the spirit of Moses, 
for that had not eased him at all; but that they h^ all of them 
their authority from him ; wherein he doth truly, and ingenuously 
interpret that place, l^ut seeing Moses had the entire Soveraign ty 
in the Common-wealth of the Jews, it is manifest, that it is thereby 
signified, that they bad their Authority from the Civill Soveraign: 
and therefore that place proveth, that Bishops in every Christian 
Common-wealth have their Authority from the Civill Soveraign; 
and from the Pope in his own Territories only, and not in the 
Territories of any other State. 

The second argument, is from the nature of Monarchy; wherein 
all Authority is in one Man, and in others by derivation from him: 
But the Government of the Church, he says, is Monarchical!. This 
also makes for Christian Monarchs. For they are really Monarchs 
of their own people; that is, of tlieir own Church (for the Church 
is the same thing with a Christian people;) whereas the Power of 
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the Pope, though hee were S, Peter, is neither Monarcliy, nor hath 
any thing of Archicall, nor Craticall, but onolv of DuLichcall , For 
God accepteth not a foicod, but a willing obedience. 

The t lik'd, is, from that the Sai of S. Peter is eallod by S. Cyprian, 
the Head, the Source, the Ro(>le, theiS'un, from whence the Authority 
of Bishops is’derived. But by the I>aw of Nature (which is a belter 
Principle of Right and Wroiiu, than the word of any Doctor that is 
but a man) the Civill Soveraign in every Gunmon^'wealth, is the 
Head, the iSowree, the RotA, and the Sun, frtiru uhich all Juriadicliou 
is derived. And llierefore the Jurisdiction of Bisliops, is denved 
from the Civill Soveraign. 

The fourth, is taken from the Inequality of their Jurisdi(‘tion8; 
For if God (saith he) had given it tfuun immediately, Im had given 
aswell Equality of Jurisdiction, as of Order: But weo see, some are 
Bishops but of [one] Town, some of a hundred Towns, and some of 
many whole Provinces; which difTerences were not determiu(*d by 
the command of God; their Jurisdiction therefore is not of Go(i, 
but of Man; and one has a greater, another a lesse, as it 
pleaseth the Prince of the Church. Whicli argument, if he had 
proved before, that the Pope liad had an Univorsall Jurisdiction 
over all Christians, had been for his purpose But si'cing tliat hath 
not been proved, and that it is notoriously known, the large Juris- 
diction of the Pope war. given him by those that hiui it, that is, bv 
the Emperours of Rome, (for the Patriarch of Constant mople, upon 
the same title, namel}’. of being Bishop of the Capilall ('ity of the 
Empire, and Seat of the Emperour, claime<I to ho o^^uall to him,) 
it followeth, that all other Bishops hav(’> their JuriBdu'tion from the 
Soveraigns of the place wliorcin they exerciso the same: And os for 
that cause they ha\e not tlieir Authority dc Jure Dttnno; bo neither 
hath the Pope his de Jure JJivino, except onely where hco is nlso tlie 
Civill Soveraign. 

His lift argument is this. If Jhslwps have iheir Jurisdu^lvjn 
unmcdvalely from God, the Poyt (Xjuld not take it f nan thnn, for he 
can doe nothing contrary to Gods ordination; And this consetjuen s* in 
good, and well proved. Bui (saith he) the Poj>e run do this, and has 
done it. Tins also is granted, so he doe it in his own Doniinions, 
or in the Dominions of any other Prince that hath given him that 
Power; but not universally, m Right of the Popedome: For tlmt 
power belongeth to every Christian Soveraign, within tlie bounds 
of his owne F-mpire, and is inseparable from tlio Srversignty. 
Before the People of Israel had (by the commandment of Cod to 
v'^amuel) set over themselves a King, after the manner of other 
Nations, the High Priest ha<l the Civill Oovcrnnif-nt; and none but 
he could make, nor depose an infenour Priest * But that P(*wer was 
aftemards in the King, as may be proved by this ^me argument of 
Bellarmine; P'or if the Prie^st (be he the High Prie.‘'t or any other) 
had his Jurisdiction immediately from Go<l, then the King could 
not take it from him; for he could doe nothing contrary to^ Ooda 
ordinance: But it is certain, that King Solomon (1 Kings "J. 26 ) 
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deprived Abiathar the High Priest of his Office, and placed Zadok 
(verse 35.) in his room. Kings therefore may in tlie like manner 
Ordame, and Deprive Bishops, as they shall thinke fit, for the well 
governing of their Subjects. 

Hia sixth aigiimcnt is this, If Bishops have their Jurisdiction 
de Jure Divino (that is, immediately fwm Ood,) thejf that main- 
tain© it, should bring some \Vord of God to prove it: But they can 
bring none. The argument is good; I have therefore nothing to say 
against it. But it is an argument no less© good, to prove the Pope 
himself to have no Jurisdiction in the Dominion of any other Prince, 

Lastly, hee bnngeth for argument, the testimony of two Popes, 
Innocenty and Leo\ and 1 doubt not but hoe might have alledged, 
with as good reason, the testimonies of all the Popes almost since 
S. Peter: For considering the love of Power naturally implanted 
in mankind, whosoever were made Pope, ho would be tempted to 
u])hold the same opinion. Neverthelesse, they should therein 
but doe, as Innocent, and Leo did, bear witnesse of themselves, and 
therefore their witnesse should not he good 

In the fift Book he hath four Conclusions. The first is, That the 
Pope is not Ijord of all the toorldi The second, That the Pope is not Lord 
of all the Christian tvorld: The third. That the Pope (without his 
owne Territory) has not any Temporall Jurisdiction DIRECTLY : 
These three Conclusions are easily granted. 'I'ho fourth is, That ih^ 
Pope has (in the Dominions of other JTinces) the Supreme Temporall 
Pou'tr INDIRECTLY: which is denyed; unlosse hee mean by 
Indirectly, that ho has gotten it by Indirect moans; then is that also 
granted. But I understand, that when he saith he hath it Indirectly, 
he moans, that such Temporall Jurisdiction belongeth to him of 
Kight, but that this Right is but a Consequence of his Pastoral! 
authority, the which he could not exercise, unlosse he have the other 
with it: And therefore to the Pastorall Power (which he calls 
Spirituall) the Supreme Pow^r Civill is necessarily annexed; and 
that theroby hee hath a Right to change Kingdomes, giving them to 
one, and taking them from another, when he sliall think it c^^nduces 
to the Salvation of Souls. 

Before I come to consider the Arguments by which hee W'ould 
prove this Doctrine, it will not bee amisse to lay open the Conse- 
quences of it; that Princes, and States, that have the Civill 
iSovoraignty in tlioir soverall Common-w'calths, may bethink them- 
selves, w'hetlier it he© convenient for them, and conducing to the 
good of their Subjects, of whom they are to give an account at the 
day of Judgment, to admit the same. 

When it is said, the Pope hath not (in the Territories of other 
States) the Supremo Civill Power Directly; we are to understand, 
he doth not challenge it, os other Civill Sovoraigns doe, from the 
original) eubmission thereto of those that are to be governed. For 
it 13 evident, and has already been sufficiently in this Treatise 
demonstrated, that the Right of all Soveraigns, is derived originally 
from the consent of every one of those that are to be© governed; 
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whether they that ohoofle him, doo it for their common defence 
against an Enemy, as when they agree nmonj;*^t themselves to 
appoint a Man, or an Assembly of men to protect them; whether 
they doe it, to save their lives, by suhniission to a contjaenng Enemy, 
'ihe Pope tlmrefore, when he disclaimcth the Supreme Civill Power 
over other States Directly^ denyeth no more, but that hia Right 
cometh to him by that w^ay; lie eeaaeth not for all tliat, to elaime 
it another way; and that is, (without the consent of them lliat are 
to be governed) by a Right giviMi him l)y God, (vs Inch hee 
calleth Indirectly,) in liis Assumption to tlio Papacy. But l)v what 
way soever he pietend, the J\)\ver is the same; and he mav (if it 
bee granted to be his Right) depose Prnu'cs and States, as often as 
it is for the Salvation of Soules, that is, as often as he will, for ho 
claimetl) also the Sole Power to Judge, whether it l>o to the Salvation 
of mens Souls, or not. And this is the Doctrine, not onely that 
Bellarmine here, and many other Doctors teach in their Sermons 
niid Boohs, but also that some Couiicells liave decreed, and the 
Popes have accordingly, when the occasion hath seivtxl (liem. put 
in practise. For the fourth Conncell of Labwan held under l'o })0 
/ nnneent the third, (in the tliird Chap Dc /ffrre/tn.i,) haOi this tlanon 
If a King at ilic adimnxlion, doe not 'pnrgr his Kingdome of 

Ilcpretiques, and being Excommunicate for the same, make not satis- 
faction within a ycei, hts Subjects arc ahsolved of their Ohcflicnce. 
And the practise hero<vf hath been seen on divers occasions, as m 
the Deposing of Chilpenque, King of France; m the 'Piansladon of 
the Roman Empire to Charlcmaxnc', in the Oppicssion of John King 
of England; In Transferring the Kingdome of Kamrre\ and of late 
years, in the League against Henry the tlnrd of brance, and in many 
more (Occurrences 1 think there be few Princes that consider not 
this as In just, and Inconvenient; but I wish they would all resell vo 
to be Kings, or Subjects. Men cannot serve two MasterH: They 
ought therefore to ease them, either by bidding the Rems of Coveru> 
nient wholly in their own hands; or liy wholly delivering tliera into 
the hands of the Pope; that aucli men os are willing to lie olxjdient, 
may be protected in their obedience For this distinction of 
Tempo rail, and Spiritual! Power is but words. Power is as really 
divi(ie<i, and as dangerously to all purposes, by sharing v\ itli another 
Indirect Power, os with a Direct one. But (o come now to hia 
Arguments. 

The first is this, TJie Civill Power ts svJjjed U) Ow Sjnrituall ■ 
Therefore he that hath the Supreme Power Spinimdl, hath right to 
command TemporaU Princes, and dispose of then Temporalis in order 
to the Spiriluall. As for the distinction of Temporal!, and Spu ituall, 
let us consider in what sense it may be said intelligibly, that the 
Temporal!, or Civill Power is subject to the Spintuall. I’here be 
but two ways that those words can he made sense For when woe 
say, one Power is subject to another Power, the meaning either is, 
that he which hath the one, is subject to him that hath the other; 
or that the one Power is to the other, as the means to the end. For 
M 
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wee cannot understand^ that one Power hath Power over 
another Power; or that one Power can have Right or Com- 
mand over another: For Subjection, Command, Right, and Power 
are accidents, n<jt of Powers, but of Persons: One Power, may be 
subordinate to another, as the art of a Sadler, to the art of a Rider. 
If then it bee granted, that the Civill Government be -ordained as 
a means to bring us to a Sjjintuall felicitv; yet it does not follow, 
that if a King have the Civill I'ower, and the Pope the Spiritual!, 
that therefore the King la bound to obey the Pope, more then every 
Sadler is bound to obey every Rider. Therefore from Sub- 
ordination of an Art, cannot be inferred the Subjection of the 
Professor; so from the Subordination of a Government, cannot be 
inferred the Subjection of the Governor. When therefore he saith, 
the Civill Power is Subject to the Spiritual, his meaning is, that the 
Civill Soveraign, is Subject to the Spirituall Soveraign And the 
Argument stands thus, The Civil Soveraijn, is subject to the 
Spirituall : Therefore the Spirituall Prince may command Tern- 
porall Princes. Wheio the (onclusion is the same, with tlie 
Antecedent ho should have proved Rut to jirove it, he alledgeth 
first, this reason, Kxng^ and Popes, CUray and Lady make but one 
Common-wealth ; that is to say, hut one Church . And in all Bodies 
the Members depend one upon another : But things Spirituall depend 
not on thxnqs Ttmptjrall Therefore Temjjorull depend on 8 piriinail. 
And therefore are Subject to them. In winch Aigumentation there 
be two grosse errours: one is, that all Christian Kmcrs, PopCvS, 
Clergy, and all other Christian men, make but one Common-wealth: 
For it is evident that France is one Common-wealth, Spain another, 
and Venice a lluid, &c. And tliCvse consist of Chri.stians; and 
thoroforo also are Beverall Bodies of Clinstiana; that is to say, 
fioverall Churches: And their soverall Soveraigns Represent them, 
whereby they are capable of commanding and obeying, of doing and 
sutlenng, as a naturall man; which no Generali or Universal! Church 
is. till it have a Kejiresentant; which it hath not on Earth: for if it 
had, there is no doubt but that all Chnstendome were one Common- 
wealth, whose Soveraign were that Representant, both in things 
Spirituall and Temporall: And the Pope to make himself this 
Representant, wanteth three things that our Saviour hath not given 
him, to Command, and to Judge, and to Puni'ih, otherwise than 
(by Excommunication) to run from those that will not Learn of 
him: For though tlie Pope were Christ.s onely Vicar, yet he cannot 
exercise his government, till our Saviours second coming: And 
then also it is not the Pope, but St. Peter himselfe, with the other 
Apostles, that ore to be Judges of the world. 

The other errour in this his first Argument is, that he sayes, the 
Members of everv Common-w’ealth. as of a naturall Body, depend 
one of another: lit is true, they coh.^re together; but they depend 
onely on the Soveraign, which is the Soul of the Common-wealth ; 
which failing, the Common-wealth is dissolved into a Civill war, 
no one man so much os cohn?ring to another, for want of a common 
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Dependancc on a known Soveraign; Juflt a« the Mom bora of 
the naturall Body dissolve into Karih, for N\ant of a Soul U) hold 
them together. Therefore there i.s nothing in thi.s similitude, from 
whence infeiro a dependance of the Laity on the Clergv, or of the 
Temporall Oflicers on the Spintu.ill, hu‘t, of both oii the ('iviH 
Sovemign; which ought indeed to direct Iih Civill commands to 
the Salvation of Souls; luit is not therefore eubject to any 
but God himselfe. And tliiih you see the lalxuirtHi fallacv of 
the first Argument, to decene such men os distinguiph not between 
the Subordination of Actions in the way to the li)nd; and the 
Subjection of Persons one to another in the administration of tli© 
Means. P'or to every Lnd, (he Means are determined by Nature, 
or by God himselfe supcrnaturally: but tiio Power to make men tiao 
the 1^1 cans, is ui every nation (by the f^aw of Nature, 

w'hich forbiddeth men to violate tluMr Fn it h given) to the Civill 
Soveraign. 

His second Argument is tliis, Hvnn (hwimon^uralih, (bcr/iusr it ui 
8upjx)fied to he perfrrt and sufficient \n tf •w//.) may command any other 
Cornmonacenlth, not suhjtct to xt, and fimer it Ui c/ionyc the adrniniMra- 
tion of the (hfvernment : nay dt /x^sr the Prince, and stt another in hx8 
room, if it cannot othorin-'ie defend it .silfe agnuist the injuTiCH he ijitcji 
ahout to doe them • mwWt nuyre man a Sjnntmll Common wraith 
command a TemjHirall one to change the ad minx stratum of their (lovern- 
meni, and may depose Frxncrs, and institute others, when they canmd 
otherwise defend the Spiuliiall Good. 

That a (Common -wealth, to defend it selfe against injuru^, may 
lawfully doe all that he hath here said, is very Inie; and hath alnvidy 
in that which hath gone before been sufluMcntly dernonHtratiMl 
And if it were also true, that there is now in this world a Spintuall 
Common -w'calth, distinct from a Civill Common -wealth, then might 
the Prince thereof, upon injury done him, or upon want of caution 
that injury be not done him in (iino to come, ri'jiairc, and peeure 
himself by W'arro, which is insumme, deposing, killing, or subduing, 
or doing any Act of Hostility. But by the same reason, it, would be 
no leseo law’full for a Civill Soveraign, upon the like injuries done, or 
feared, to make w'arre upon the Spintuall S^)veraign; which I 
beleeve is more than Cardinall Bellarminc would have inferred from 
his own proposition 

But Spiritual! Common-wealth there is none in this world; for 
it is the same thing with the Kingdom© of Christ, which he himselfe 
eaith, is not of this world; but shall be in the next world, at the 
Resurrection, when they that have lived justly, and bcleeved that 
he was the Christ, shall (thougli they died Naturall iKKiics) rise 
SpirUuaU bodies; and then it is, that our Saviour shall judge the 
world, and conquer bis Adversaries, and make a Spintuall Common- 
wealth. In the mean time, seeing there are no men on earth, whose 
bodies are Spirituall; there can be no Spiritual) Common -wealth 
amongst men that are yet in the fle.sb; uulosse wee call Preachers, 
that have Commission to Teach, and jirepare men for their reception 
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into the Kingdome of Christ at tho Resurrection, a Common -wealth; 
which I have proved already to bee none. 

The third Argument is this: It is not lawfnll for Christians to 
tolerate an Infidel, or Jlcereticall King, in case he endeavour to draw 
them to his Hceresie, or Infidelity. But to judge whether a King draw 
his subjects to Hcertsie, or not, hdongeih to the Pop^. Therefore 
hath the Pope Right, to dtlermine whether the Prince he to be deposed, 
or not dejKJsed. 

To this 1 answer, that both these assertions are false. For 
Christians, (or men of what Religion soever,) if they tolerate not their 
King, whatsoever law bee makoth, though it bee concerning Religion, 
doe violate their faith, contrary to the Divine Law, both Naturall 
and Positive: Kor is there any Judge of H<Tro^io amongst Subjects, 
but their owne Civill Soveraign: For Ilceresie is nothing else, hut a 
primte opinion, obstinately maintained, contrary to the opinion which 
the Puhlxque Person (that is to say, the Represent ant of the Common- 
wealth) Juilh commanded to be taught. By which it is manifest, that 
an opinion jiubliquely appointed to bee taught, cannot bo Hreresie; 
nor tho Soveraign Princes that authon/o them, lla'retiques. For 
Hforeliquea are none but private men. that stubbornly deieiid some 
Doctrine, prohibite<l by their lawfull Soveraigns 

But to prove that Christians are not to bdorate Infidcll, or 
Hfproticall Kings, he allcdgeth a place in Dent. 17. where God for- 
biddcth the Jews, when tliey shall set a King over themselves, to 
choose a stranger: And from thence inferretb, that it is unlawfull 
for a Christian, to choose a King, that is not a Christian. And ’tis 
true, that he that is a Christian, that is, hee that hath already 
obliged liimsolf to receive our Saviour when he .shall come, for his 
Kiug, shal tempt God too much in choosing for King in this world, 
one that heo knoweth will endeavour, both bj^ terrour, and per- 
swasion to make him violate his faith. But, it is (saith hee) the 
same danger, to choose one that is not a Christian, for King, and not 
to depose him, when hee is chosen. To this I say, tho question is 
not of the danger of not deposing; but of tho Justice of denosing 
him. To choose him, may in some coses bee unjust; but to depose 
him, when he is chosen, is in no case Just. For it is alwaies violation 
of faith, and consequently against the Law of Nature, which is tho 
eternall Law of God. Nor doe wee reatl, that any such Doctrine 
W’&a 6kcoounte<l Cliristian in tho time of the Apostles; nor in the tune 
of the Romane Emperours, till the Popes had the Civill Soveraignty 
of Rome. But to this he hath replyed, that the Giristians of old, 
deposed not Nero, nor Dwclesian, nor J ulian, nor Valens an Arrian, 
for this cause onely, that they wanted Temporall forces. Perhaps 
so. But did our Saviour, who for calling fur, might have had twelve 
Legions of immortall, invulnerable Angels to assist him, want forces 
to depose Cersar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, without finding 
fault in him, delivered him to the Jews to bee crucified? Or if the 
Aposllca wantcKl Temporall forces to depose Nero, was it therefor© 
neceBSOT}’ for them in their Epistles to the now made Christians, 
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to teach them (oa they did) to obey the Powers cH>n8tituteid over 
them, (whercx)f Kero in that time was one,) and that tliey ought 
to obey them, not for fear of their wTath, but for conpcience nake? 
Shall wo say they did not onely obey, but also teach what tiiey meant 
not, for want of strength T It is not therefore for want of stmigth, 
but for conscience sake, that Christians are to tolerate their Heathen 
l^rinces, or Princes (for I cannot call any one whose Doctrine is the 
Publique Doctrine, an Hteretique) that auth{)ri70 the teaching of 
an Errour. And whereas for the Temporall Power of the Pope, he 
allodgeth furtlier, that St. Paul (1 Cor, 0 ) appointed Judges undci 
the Heathen Princes of those times, such as were not ordaine^l bv 
those Princes; it is not true For St Paul does but advise them, to 
take some of their Brethren to compound thoir di (Terences, as 
Arbitrators, rather tlian to poe to law <nie with snotlier before the 
Heathen Judges; which is a wholsome Prerc])t, and full of Charily, 
fit to he practised also in the best CliriBtian Common-wealths. And 
for the danger that may arise to Beligion, by the Subjects tolerating 
of an Heathen, or an h>rinp Prince, it is a point, of which a Subject 
is no competent Judge; or if he© bee, the Popes Temporall Snbj»>cts 
may judge also of the Popes Doctnno For every ('hnstian ITinco, 
08 i hove f(jrni(‘rly proved, Is no lease Supreme Pastor of his own 
Subjects, than the J\)pe of his. 

The fourth Argument, is taken from the Baptisme of Kings; 
wherein, that they may bo mode Clinstians tlioy Hubinit their 
Sceptorfl to Clinst; uiid'jiroiniHe to keej), and defend the Christian 
Faith, Tliis is true; for Chri' tian Kings are no more but Chri dB 
Subjects; but they may, foi alt that, bee the Popes Fcllowe.8; for 
tliey are Supreme Pastors of their own Suhjcida; .md the Pope is 
no more but King, and Paf^tor, even in Romo it m Ife. 

Idio fifth Argument, ls drawn from the words spoken by our 
Saviour, Feed my sheep, hy which was given all Pow'cr necea- 
sary for n Pastor; as the Power to chaae away Wolve.s. such as arc 
Hirroliques, the I’ower to shut up Raminea, if they be nuui, or 
)»ufih at the other Sheen with their Hornes, such aa are Evill (though 
Chri.stian) Kings; and Power to give the Flock convenient food. 
From whence heo inferreth, that St. Peter had thcAe three Powem 
given him by Clirist. T*o wduch I answer, that the hxst of these 
Powers, is no more then the IMwcr, or rather Command to Teach. 
For the first, which is to cliase away Wolves, that is, Hf^refiques, 
the place heo qiiotcth is {^fatih, 7. 15.) Beirare of false Frophels 
whiOi come toyouinSheepsclolhing, hui inumdly art ravening Wolves, 
But neither are Ha^rctiques false Pro]ihcta, or at all Prophets: 
nor (admitting HrrTctiquee for the Wolves there meant,) were the 
Apofltlee commanded to kill them, or if they were Kings, to depose 
them; but to beware of, fly, and avoid them: nor was it to St. 
Peter, nor to any of the Apostles, but to the multitude of the Jews 
that followed him into the mountain, men for the most part not yet 
converted, that heo gave thia Counacll, to Beware of false Prophets: 
which therefore if it conferre a Power of cha^mg away Kings, was 
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piven, not onely to private men; but to men that were not at all 
Christians. And os to the Power of Separating, and Shutting up of 
furious Rarames, (by which hee meaneth Christian Kings that refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman Pastor,) our Saviour refused 
to take upon him that Power in this world himself, but advised to 
let the Corn and Tares grow up together till the day of Judgment: 
much lesse did hee give it to St. Peter, or can S. Peter give it to the 
Popes. St. Peter, and all other Pastors, are bidden to esteem 
those Christians that disobey the Church, that is, (that disobey the 
Christian Soveraigne) as Heathen men, and as Publicans. Seeing 
then men challenge to the Pope no authority over Heathen Princes, 
thev ought to challenge none over those that are to bee esteemed 
as Heathen. 

Hut from the Power to Teach onely, hee mferreth also a Coercive 
Power in the Pope, over Kings. The Pastor (saith ho) must give 
Ills (lock convenient food: Therefore the Pope may, and ought to 
compoll Kings to doe their duty Out of which it followeth, that 
the Pope, as l^istor of Cliristian men, is King of Kings: which all 
Giristian Kings ought mdeed either to Gmfesse, or else they ought 
to take upon Ihomsolvos the Supreme Pastorall Charge, every one 
in his own Dominion. 

His sixth, and last Argument, is from Kxamplos. To which I 
answer, first, that Kxamnlos pro\o nothing: Secondly, that the 
Examples he alledgelh malco not so much as a probability of Right. 
The fact of .lohoiada, in Killing Athaliah (2 Kuiqs 11 ) was either 
by the Authority of King Joash, or it was a horrible Crime in the 
High Priast, which (ever after the election of King Saul) was a mere 
Subject. The fact of St. Ambrose, in Excommunicating Theodosius 
the Enificrour, (if it were true hee did so,) was a C-apitall Crime. 
And for the Popes, Gregor>^ 1, Greg. 2. Zachary, and Leo 3. their 
Judgments are void, as given in their own Cause; and the Acta 
done by them conformably to this Doctrine, aie the greatest Crimes 
(especially that of Zachary) that are mcident to Humane Nature. 
And thus much of Power Ecdesiadticall; wherein 1 had been more 
briefo, forbearing to examine these Arguments of Bellarmine, if they 
had been his, as a Private man, and not as the Champion of the 
Papacy, against all other Chnstiau Priuces, and Shites, 
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CHAI* Xl.lll 

Of U'hil if NErEs-JAiiY /or a MatiJt Hucpimn inio the Kui/i,!<,inf of 
IJfuven 

Phe must frequent ))ra‘text of Sixlitjon, and Civill W’arro, in 
Christian Common-wealths hath a time prueecxliHj from a 
difficulty, not yet sufficiently re«iolve<i, of obeying/ at once, both 
God, and Man, then when their Oomrnandements, are one eonlrarv 
to the other. It is manifest enounh, that wIkui a man rrceivctli 
tw^o contrary Commands, and knows that one of them is Gods, 
he oufzht to obey that, and not the other, though it be tlio eommand 
even of his lawfull Soverai^i (whether a Monarch, or a soveraign 
Assembly,) or the command of his Father. The difficulty thereforo 
consisteth in tins; tlint men w’hen they arc commandtHl in the name 
of God, know not in divers C-jvscs, whether the command be from 
God, or wind her he that commandeth, doe but abuse (bids name for 
some private ends of his own For os them were in the Church 
of the Jews, many false Prophets, that sought reputation with the 
people, by fcignevl Dreams, an<l Visions: so tliere have bfH*n m all 
times in the Church of (Christ, fal^c Teachers, that seek ri'putjition 
with the peijple, by phantasticall and false Doctrines; and by such 
reputation (as is the nature of Ambition.) to govern them for their 
private benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying btith God, and the Civill Soverajgn 
on earth, to those that can distinguish hctwo<*n what m Nrcrsaa ry, 
and W’hat is not Necessary for their Reception into llio Kingdom^ 
of Ood, is of no moment. For if the eommand of t he Civill Soveraign 
beo such, eis that it may be obeywl, without the forfeiture of life 
Etcmall; not to obey it is unju^^t ; and the prcrcpt of the Apostle 
takes place; Senants obey your Maf^ters in ail thx7igs\ and, ('InUlren 
obey your Parents in all things; and the prc(‘e[;t of our Saviour, The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses Chaxre, AU there f^re they shall 
say, that observe, and doe. But if the command l>o such, as cannot 
be obeyed, without being damned to Ktornall Death, then it were 
madnesse to obey it, and the Counsell of our Saviour takes place, 
{Mat. 10. 28.) Fear not those that k ill the l*ody, hut cannot hll the soule. 
All men therefore that w-ould avoid, Iwdh the punishments that 
are to be in this world infJictc/1, for disobedience to tlieir earthly 
Soveraign, and those that shall be inflicted in the world to come for 
disobedience to God, have need be taught to distinguish well between 
what is, and what is not Necessars’ to Etemall Salvation. 

All that is Necessary to Salmiian, is contained in two Vertues, 
Faith in Christ, and Obedience to Laws. The latter of these, if it 
were perfect, were enough to tie. But because wee are all fpoMy of 
disobedience to Gods Law, not onely originally in Adam, but also 
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Skctually by our own tran^gresaions, there is required at our Jiands 
now, not onely Obedience for the rest of our time, but also a Remission 
of sins for the time past; which Remission is the reward of our Faith 
in Clirist. That nothing else is Necessarily required to Salvation, 
18 manifest from this, that the Kingdome of Heiwen is shut to none 
but to Sinners; that is t(j say, to the disobedient, or transgressors 
of the Law; nor to them, in case they Repent, and Beleeve all the 
Articles of Christian Faith, Ne<‘essary to Salvation. 

The Obedience required at our hands by God, tliat accepteth in all 
our actions the Will for the Deed, is a serious luidcav^our to Obey 
him ; and is called also by all such names as sigmfie that Endeavour. 
And thciefore Obedience, is sometimes called by the names of 
Chartfy, and Love, because they imply a Will to Obey; and 
our Saviour hinibolf makoth our Love to (iod, and to one 
another, a Fulfilling of the whole T^aw: and sometimes by the name 
of Rif/hteovsnesse; for Righteousnesse is but the \\ ill to give to every 
one his owne, that is to say, the will to obey the Laws: and some- 
times by the name of Repentance', because to Reyient, implyeth a 
turning away from sinne, which is the same, wuth the return of the 
will to Obedience. Whosoever therefore unfeignedly dosireth to 
fulfill the Commandements of God, or repenteth him truely of his 
transgressions, or tliat loveth God with all his heart, and his neighbor 
08 himself, hath all the Obedience Necessary to his Reception into 
the Kingdom of God: For if (h)d should require perfect Innocence, 
there could no flesh be saved. 

But what Commandements are those that God hath given us ? 
Are all those Laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of 
Mosefl, the Commandements of God ? If they bee, why are not 
Christioiis tuiicht to Obey them? If they be not, what others aio 
BO, besides the Law of Nature? For our Saviour Christ hath not 
given 118 new Laws, but CounBcll to observe tlioso wco are subject 
to; that is to say, tlie I^iw's of Nature, and the Laws of our severull 
Sovoraiens: Nor did he make any new Law to the Jews in his Sermon 
on the Mount, but onely expounded the Laws of Moses, to which 
they were subject before. The Law^s of God therefore are none but 
the Laws of Nature, whereof the principal! is, that we should not 
violate our Faith, that is, a commandement to obey our Civill 
Soveruigns, winch wee constituted over us, by mutuall pact one with 
another. And this Law' of God, that commandeth Ob^icnco to the 
Law Civill, commandeth by consequence Obetlience to all the 
Precepts of the Bible; winch (as I have proved in the precedent 
Chapter) is there onely I>aw, where the Civill Sorrrraign hath made 
it so; and in other places but Counsel!; which a man at his own 
perill, may without injustice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the Obedience Necessary to Salvation, and 
to whom it is duo; we are to consider next concerning Faith, whom, 
and why we beleeve; and w'hat are the Articles, or Points neces- 
sarily to be bcleeved bv them that shall be saved. And hret, for 
the Person whom we beleeve, because it is impossible to beleeve any 
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Person, before we know what he saith, it is ncM'e#<sarv he l>e one that 
we have heard speak. The Pcrst^n therefore, wlutm Ahraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the Prophets beleovixi, was Cod iiimstdf, 
that spake onto them supernaturallv’^: And tlte IVr'^on, whom the 
Apostles and Disciples that conversed \%ith Chnst beletn^Hl, was our 
Saviour himself. Hut of them, to whom neither (loil the Patlicr, 
nor our Saviour ever spake, it cannot be said, that the Person whom 
they beleevcd, was God. They belecv(*<l the Ajiostlos, and after 
them the Pastors and Doctors of tlio Church, that rw'ommondcHl 
to their faith the History of tlie Old and New 'Pc^stament. so that 
the Faith of Christians ever since our Saviours time, hath hod for 
foundation, first, the repiP it ion of tlicir Pastors, and afterward, the 
authority of those itiat made tlie Old and New TesUment to be 
received for the Rule of Faith, whieli none ctnild do but Cliiistian 
Soveraignea; wdio are therefore the Supremo l*ast-orB, and (ho oncly 
Persons, whom Christians now hear speak from (Jod : excejit such os 
God sjicaketh to, in these days supcrnatnrally But liecauso there 
be many false Pro|)hets gont out irJo \corId, other men are to 
examine such Spiiit,s (as St John adviMOth us, 1 Fiiistle. Qiap. 4. 
vor. 1.) v'helher they he of God or 7wl. And therefore, seeing the 
Examination of Doctrines bclongeth to the Supremo Pastor, the 
person which all they that have noapcnall ic\<*lation are to bclocve, 
Is (in every Coiniiion-wealth) the Supreme Pastor, that is to say, 
the Civill f^voraigne 

The causes why men bcleevo any Christian Doctrine, are various; 
For Faith is the gVt of God; and he workclh it m each severall man, 
by such wayes, os it scemeth good unto himself, d’ho most ordinary 
immediate cause of our belecf, concerning any iiomt of Cliristian 
Faith, is, that wee beleeve the Ihble to bo tlie Word of (lod. Hut 
why wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God, is much disputed, 
ofl all questions must neexls bee, that are not well statod. hor they 
moke not the question to be. Why we Beleeve il, but, Uowwe/^ Know 
it' 8k8 if Beleemny and Kiutwing were all one And thene© whilo 
one Bide ground their K non ledge iqxm the Infallibility of the Church, 
and the other side, on tlie Tcbtiinony of the Private Spirit, neither 
Bide concludeth what it pretends. For how shall a man know the 
Infallibility of the Church, but by knowing first the Infallibility of 
the Scripture? Or how' shall a man know his own Private spirit 
to be other than a belecf, grounded iqxm the Authority, and Argn^ 
menta of his Teachers; or upon a pK^sumption of his own (^oftiir 
Besides, there is nothing in the Scripture, from which can be mforr^ 
the Infallibilitv of the Church; much lease, of any jrarf icular Cljurch; 
and least of all, the Infallibility of any particular man. 

It is manifest therefore, that Christian men doc not know, !»ut 
onely beleeve the Scripture to be the Word of God; and that the 
means of making them beleeve which Gotl is pleased U) afford men 
ordinarily, is according to the way of Nature, that is to say, from 
their Teachers. It i.s the Doctrine of St Paul concerning Cliri*<tian 
Faith in general!, (Rom, 10. 17.) Faxth comeih by Hearing^ iliat is, 
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by Hearing our lawful! Pastors. He saitli also (ver. 14, 15. of the 
saiiie Chapter) How shall they helceve in him of whom they have not 
heard ? and how shall they hear without a Preacher ? and how shall 
they Preach, except Ihry be sent ^ Whereby it is evident, .that the 
ordinaiy cause of beleovmg tlmt the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, 18 the same with the cause of the beleeving of all other Articles 
of our Faith, namely, (he Hearing of those that are by the Law 
allowed and appointe(I to Teach us, as our Parents in their Houses, 
and our l‘astors in the Churches: Which also is made more manifest 
by expel ictice. For what oilier cause can there bee assigned, why 
in Christian Common-wealths all men either bcleeve, or at least 
professe the Sciipture to bee the Word of God, and in other Common- 
w'calths scarce any; but that in Christian Common-wealths they are 
tauglit it from their infancy: and in other places they are taught 
otherwise ? 

But if Teaching be the cause of Faith, why doe not all beleeve? 
It is certain therefore that Faith is the gift of God, and heo giveth 
it to whom be will. Neverthelesse, because to them to whom he 
givoth it, he giveth it by the means of Teachers, the immediate 
cause of Faith is Hearing. In a School, where many are taught, 
and some profit, others profit not, the cause of learning in them that 
jirofit, is the Master; yet it cannot be thence infencd, that learning 
IB not the gift of God. All good things proceed from God; yet 
cannot all that have them, say they are Insjiiied, for that implies 
a gift Hupernaturall, and the immediate hand of God; w'hich ho 
that pretends to, pretend.s to bo a Piophct, and is subject to the 
examination of the Church. 

But whether men Know, or Beleeve, or Chant the Scriptures to 
be the Woid of God, if out of such places of them, as are wdthout 
obscurity, I shall shew what Articles of Faith are necessary, and 
oiiely necessary for Salvation, those men must needs Know, Beleeve, 
or ijrant the same. 

Tlie {UnvvL Necessariiim) Onely Article of Faith, which the 
Scripture niaketh simply Nece,s,sary to Salvation, is this, that jEaus 
IS THE Christ. By the name of Christ, is understood the King, 
which God had before promised by the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, to send into I lie world, to reign (over the Jew-s, and over such 
of other nations as bhould beleeve m him) under himself eternally; 
and to give them tiuit et email life, which w'aa lost by the sin of 
Adam. Which when 1 have proved out of Scripture, I wdll further 
shew when, and in what sense some other Articles may bee also 
called Necessary 

For Proof tiiat the Beleef of this Article, Jtsxis is the Chr\^, is all 
the Faith required to Salvation, my first Argument shall bee from 
the Scope of the Evangelists; which was by the description of the 
life of our Saviour, to establish that one Article, Jesus is the Christ. 
The eumme of St. Matthews Gospell is this, That Jesus was of the 
stock of David; Born of a Virgin; w'hich are the Marks of the true 
Christ: That the Magi came to worship him as King of the Jews: 
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That Herod for the fiame cause sought to kill him: That John 
Baptist proclaimeti him; That ho preached by hmisclfo, ami his 
Apostles that ho was that Kin^: That he taught the l.aw, not as a 
Scribe, but as a man of Authority* Tliat lie eurtsl diseases by ids 
Word onely, and did many other Miraclei^, which wt're foretold (ho 
Christ should doe: That he was saluted King when hei' enlrwl into 
Jerusalem; That he fore-warne^l them to beware of all others (hat 
should pretend to bo Christ: Tliat he was taken, aeeiiseil, and put 
to death, for saying, hoe was King: 'I’hat the oaimo of his o<tndenuia- 
tion written on tlie Crosse, was Jesus of Naz\kicth, rifH Kino of 
THE Jkwes. All which (end to no other end than this, that men 
should beleeve, that the ('hnst Such thmefore wim the 

Scope of St, Matthews Gospel. But the Si’opo of all the Kyatigelisls 
(afl may appear by reading flieiii) was the same, Tlu'iefore 
the Scope of the whole Gospell. was the (vstablishing of that 
onely Article. And St John cxpresaelv makes it his eoneliision, 
John 20. 31. These thnqs are wntt/^n, that you may kjuao that Je^sus 


is the Christ, the Son of thr Urtruj God 

My second Argument is taken from the Subject of the Sermons 
of the Apostle^s, bolli yhilcst our Saviour livwl on earth, and after 
his Ascension. Tlio AjK).stl(‘S in our Saviours lime were sent, 
Luke 9, 2 to Preach the Kmgdoine of For neither tluTc, nor 

Mai. 10 7 giveth he any Comrms.sion to them, ollu'r than this, 
As ye go, Preach, saying, the Kitigdorne of IPavnx is at hatid; (hat 
is, ihnt Jesus is the Messiah, the f 7/ri<sf, the King which was to come. 
That their Preaching also after his ai^cons|on was the Marne, is 
manifest out of .Ids 17. ft They drew (hiuIIi .St, l.iike) Jnwn and 
certain Brethren nnto the Bnlent of the Citn. rrying. Thejse that h<ire 
turned the iwrid upside down are come hither also, whom Jason hath 
received. And ihe.se all do cantrary U) the Decrees (f (Uemr, saying, 
that there is another King, one Jesus: And out of the 2 Si J. verseH 
of the same Cliapter, wheie, it is said, that St Paul as his mantwr ims 
went in unU) them . and three Kahhath dayes reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures ; opeinng and nUedgnig, that Christ must needs hai^ 
mfjered, and usen againe fnm the. dead, and that this Jesus {uDan 

htt vrexiched) IS (^hrisl. i • i ii 

Tlio third Argument is, from those jJace^ of Scripture, by wdiich all 
the Faith required to Salvation is declared tx) be IvtHie. bnr i an 
inward assent of the mind to all the Ihajtnnes coneernmg Qiristian 
Faith now taught, (whereof the greatest art are disjiubx].) were 
neoes^sary to Salvation, there would be nothing in the world ho hard, 
as to be a ChnHtian The Thief u[K»n the Cro^vse tlmugh reoenting, 
could not have been saved for saying, D^rd rnnemher me when th/>u 
commest into thy Kingdoms; by which he testified no bclcefcY^f ar^ 
Other Article, but this, That Jesus was the King Nor could it l>e« 
said (as it is Mat. 11. 30 ) that Ckrtsls yoke is Easy, 

Light: Nor that Liith Children beleei'e tn him, w it is 18, 0 

Nor could St. Paul have said (1 Cor. 1- 21 ) pleased God by t^ 
Foolishnesse of preaching, to save them that bdeeve: Nor could St. 
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Paul himself have been saved, much lease have been so great a 
Doctor of the Church so suddenly, that never perhaps thought of 
Transubstantiation, nor Purgatory, nor many other Articles now 
ohlrudod. 

The fourth Argument is taken from places expresse, and such as 
receive no controversio of Interpretation; as first, John 5. ?9. 
Seanh the iScriptures, for in them yee ihinice pee have eternall life; 
and they are they that testifie of mee. Our Saviour here epeaketh of 
tlie Scriptures oncly of the Old Testament; for the Jews at that 
time could not K(‘arch the Scriptures of the New Testament, which 
were not written. But the Old Testament hath nothing of Christ, 
but the Maikcs by which men might know him when hee came; 
as that he should descend from David; be born at Bethlem. and of 
a Virgin; doe groat Miracles, and the like. Therefore to beleove 
that this Jesus was He, was sufficient to eternall life: but more 
than sufficient is not Necessary; and consequently no other Article 
is requirwl. Again, (John 11. 26.) Whosoever hreth and heleeveth in 
mee, shall not die eternally. Therefore to beleeve in Christ, is faith 
Biiflicient to eternall life; and consequently no more faith than that 
is Necessfiry, But to beleeve in Jesus, and to beleeve that Jasus is 
the Christ, Is all one, as appeareth in the verses immediately following. 
Por when our Saviour (verse 26.) had said to Martha, Beleevest 
Ihon this ? she snswcicth (verse 27 ) Yea Lord, I beleeve that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of Ood, which should iotne into the world: There- 
fore this Article alone is faith sufiicient to life eternall; and more 
than sufficient is not Necessary. Thirdly, John 20. 31. These 
things are uritten that pee might beleeve, That Jesns is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that belcevxng yee wight have life through his name. 
There, to beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is faith sufficient to the 
obtaining of life; and therefore no other Article is Necessary. 
Fourthly, 1 John 4. 2. Every Spirit that confessdh that Jesius Christ 
is come in the flesh, is of God. And 1 Joh. 5. 1 Whosoever beUeveih 
that Jesus is the Cht ist, 1.9 horn of God And verse 5. Who is hee that 
iweicommeth the world, but he that beleeidh that Jesus t.s the Son of 
God ? Fiftly, Act. 8. ver. 36, 37. See (saith the Eunuch) here %s 
water, what doth hinder me to be baptized^ And Philip said. If 
thou bclccvesi with all thy heart iJum maysi. And hee answered and 
said, I beleeve that Jesus Christ ts the Son of God. Therefore this 
Aiticle beleeved, Jey^us is the Christ, is sufficient to Baplismo, that 
is to say, to our Reception into the Kingdome of God, and by 
consequence, oncly Necc^ary. And generally m all places where 
our Saviour saith to any man, Thy faith hath saved thee, the cause he 
saith it, is some Confe.'^sion, which diiectly, or by consequence, 
implyeth a beleef, that Jesus is the Christ. 

The last Argument is from the places, where this Article is made 
the Foundation of Faith: For he that holdeth tEe Foundation shall 
bee 8avo<l. Which places are first. Mat. 24. 23. If any man shall 
say unto you, Loe, here ts Christ, or there, beleeve xt not, for there shall 
arise false ChnstSy and false Prophets, and shall shew great signed and 
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d-c. Here wee see, this Article Je^is is the Chrhl, must be© 
held» though hee that shall teach the contrary should doe great 
miracles. The second place is, Oal, 1. 8. Though we, or an Angell 
from Heaven preach any other Coaprll unto you, than that u^ee hat>e 
preached unto you, let him bee accursed. lUit the (iospoll whicli 
Paul, and 'the other Apostles, preached, was onely this ArUcIc, 
that Jesus M the Christ: Therefore for the Beleef of this Article, 
we are to reject the Authority of an Angoll from heaven; much 
more of any mortall man, if he teach the contrary. This is therefore 
the Fundamental! Article of Christian Faith. A third place is, 
1 Joh. 4. 1. Beloved, heleeve not every spir\t. Hereby yee shall know 
the. S^rit of God; every sptrit thai confesseth that Jesus (lirist is 
come in the flesh, is oj God. By which it is evident, that this Article, 
is the measure, and rule, by which to estitnate, and examine all other 
Articles; and is tliercforo onely Fundamentall. A fourth is, 
Matt. 10. 18. where after St. Peter had jirofessixl this Article, saving 
to our Saviour, Thou art Christ the Smi nf the living God, Our Saviour 
answered, Thou art Peter, and upon this Bock I unit build my ('hurcJi: 
from whence I inferre, that tins Article is that, on which all other 
Doctrines of the Ohurcli arc built, as on their Foundation. A fift 
IB (1 Cor. 3. ver. II, P2, Ac.) Other Foundation can ?io man lay, than 
that which is laid, Jems is the Christ. Now if any man build upon 
this Foundation, Gold, Silver, prelious Stones, Wood, Hay, Stubble ; 
Every mans work shall be made, manifest , For the Day shaU declare 
tC, because it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every marui 
work, of what sort t/ is If any man^ umk abide, which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall rere{> e a reuxird • If any marus work shall be burnt, 
he shall suffer losse ; but he himself shnU be saved, yet so as by fire 
Which words, being partly plain and casio to understand, and partly 
allegoricall and difficult; out of that which is plain, may bo mu‘irc<f, 
that Pastors that teach (his Foundation, that Jesus vs the Christ, 
though they draw from it false con.seqiicnccs, (which all men are 
sometimes subject to,) they may neverthclesso beo savc^l; much 
more that they may bee saved, who being no Pastors, but Hearers, 
beleev© that which i.s by their lawfull Pastors taught them. There- 
fore the beleef of this Article is sufficient; and by consequence, 
there is no other Article of Faith Necessarily roquirwl to Salvation. 

Now for the part which is Allegoricall, as That the fire shall try 
every mans work, and that They shall be saved, but m as by fire, or 
through fire, (for theoriginall is bib. mjJa,) it maketh nothing against 
this conclusion which I have drawn from the other words, that are 
plain. Neverthelesso, because upon this place there hath been an 
argument taken, to prove the fire of Purgatory, 1 will also hero offer 
you my conjecture concerning the meaning of this triall of Doctrines, 
and saving of men as by Fire. The Apostle here seemetfa to allude 
to the words of the Prophet Zachary, Ch. 13. 8, 9, who speaking of 
the Restauration of the Kingdome of GckI, saith thus, Two jxiris 
therein shall be cut off, and die, bui the third shall be left therein ; And 
I will bring the third part through the Fire, and wul refine them as 
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Silver ts reftned, and will try them as Gold is tryed ; they shall call on 
the name of the Lord, and I will hear them. The day of Judgment, 
is the day of the Ilestauration of the Kingdome of God; and at 
that day it is, that St. Peter tells us i shall be the Conflagration 
of the woild, wherein the wicked shall perish; but the remnant 
which God will save, shall passe through that Fire, unhurt, and be 
therein (as Silver and Gold are refined by the fire from their drosse) 
tryed, and refined from their Idolatry, and be made to call upon tlie 
name of the true God. Alluding whereto St. Paul here saith, That 
the Day (that is, the Day of Judgment, the Great Day of our Saviours 
comming to restore the Kingdome of God in Israel) shall try every 
mans doctrine, by Judging, which are Gold, Silver, Pretious Stones, 
Wood, Hay, Stubble; And then they that have built false Con- 
Bequonces on the true Foundation, shall see their Doctrines 
condemned; ncverthelcsse they themselves shall be saved, and 
passe unhurt through this universal! Fire, and hve eternally, to 
call upon the name of the true and oncly God In which sense 
there is nothing that accordeth not with the rest of Holy Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the lire of Purgatory, 

But a man may hero a^^ke, wflictlier it bee not as necessary to 
Salvation, to bcleeve, that God is Omnipotent; Creator of the world; 
that Jesus Cluist is risen; and that all men else shall rise again 
from the dead at the last <lay , as to belcevc, that Jesus is the Christ. 
To W'hich I answer, they are; and so are many more Articles: but 
they are sucli, as are contained in this one, and may be deduced 
from it, with more, or lesso difficulty. For who is there that does 
not see, that they who bcleeve Jesus to be the Son of the God of 
Israel, and that the iHrachtes had for God the Omnijiotent Creator 
of all things, doe therein also beleeve, that God is tlie Ommpotont 
Creator of all things ? Or how can a man beleeve, that Jesus is the 
King that shall reign eternally, unlesse hee beleeve him also risen 
again from the dead? For a dead man cannot exercise the Office 
of a King In summe, he that holdeth this Foundation, Jesnts is the 
Christ, holdeth Expre.ssely all that hee seeth rightly deduced from 
it, and Implicitcly all that is consequent thereunto, though he have 
not skill enough to discern the consequence. And therefore it 
holdeth still good, that the belccf of this one Article is sufficient 
faith to obtaino remission of sinnes to the Penitent, and consequently 
to bring them into the Kingdome of Heaven. 

Now that I have shewn, that ail the Obedience required to 
Salvation, consisteth in the will to obey the Law of God, that is to 
say, in Repentance; and all the Faith required to the same, is 
comprehenaed in the bcleef of this Article Jesus w the Christ; I will 
further alledge those place.s of the Gospell, that prove, that all that 
is Necessary to Salvation is contained in both these joined together. 
The men to whom St, Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, 
next after the Ascension of our Saviour, asked him. and the rest of 
the Apostles, saying (Ac/. 2. 37.) Men and Brethren what shall we doe f 
* 2 Pet. 3. V. 7, 10, I a. 
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To whom St. Pet^r answered (in the next verse) Repnit, and 
Baptized every one of you, for the remis,von of and yc shall rrreu’e 

the gift of the Holy (I host. Therefore Itepentanre, ui\d Ihiplisme, 
that is, heleeving that Jesus the ("hrist, is all that is Nis't'.ssarv to 
Salvation. Apam, our Saviour bein;^ asktxl hv a vert am Hnler, 
(Luke IS. 18.) What shall I doe to inhentr eternall hf'? Answeretl 
(verse 20.) Thou hwwest the Comrmnidements, Dor not eommd 
Adidtery, Doe not Kill, Doe not Steal, Doe not hear false tntnesse. 
Honor thy Father, ami thy Mother: which when lie haul he had 
obeerveni, our Sa\ioiir added, Sell all thou hast, gwe 1 / fo the l\H)r, 
and come and follow me: which \\aH as much as to say, Reive on mo 
that am the Kinj^: Therefore to fulfill the Law. and to lu'lccve that 
Je^siis is the King, is all that is requirtsl to bting a man to eternal 
life Tliirdly, St Paul .suit !i (Mua \ . \1 ) The J usl shall bvr ho Va\th\ 
not every one, hut tlie Just; tliorefore Faxth and Ju'itxer (iliat is, 
the will to be Just, or Uepentane/’) are all tliat is Nev’easary to hfo 
eternall. And (Mark 1. lo ) our Saviour prcachcul, saying, The time 
ti 9 ftdfilled, and the Kimfdson of <lod ».'» at hand, Repent and lUlveve the 
Emngtle, (hat is, the (lood lunv.s that the Cliri'^t was ('ome Therc*- 
foro to Repent, and to Ikdeeve that Jons is the Phnst. is all that is 
required to Salvation. 

Seeing then it is Nercssarj^ that Faith, and Olxslicnco (imjilycd 
in the word Repent.' nee) do hotli concurre to onr Salvation; the 
question by which of the two wo arc JustilHs], is juipertintmtlv 
disputed. NeverthelesHe, it mil not lio impiTtiiumt, to make mani- 
fest in what manner e^ich of them oonirihutes thenmnto; and in 
what sense it us said, that we are to he dnstifiod by the one, and by 
the other. And first, if by RightoouMneaHO bo understood tho 
Justice of the Works thcmselvca, there is no man that can ho Havf^<l ; 
for there is none that hath not iranajp-osHisi the Law of (hid An(i 
therefore when wee are said to be Juatified by Works, it is to ho 
understood of the Will, which God doth alwaies accept for tho Whirk 
it eelfe, as w'ell in good, as in evill num And in tins H^msc onelv it 
is, that a man is called Just, or Unjust; and that his .lust ice Junf ilic.s 
him, that is, gives him the title, m (bids acceptation, of Just; and 
renders him capable of living by his Faith, wdiich before he was not. 
So that Justice Justifies in that sense, in which to JusUfie. in tho 
same that to Denominate a man Just; and not in the higndicfition 
of discharging the T^w; whereby the punishment of bis sms slioulcj 

be unjust. , . 1 1 

But a man is then also said to bo Justified, when his Plea, though 
in it self© iinsufificient, is accepted; as when we Plead our Will, our 
Endeavour to fulfill tho I>aw, and Repent us of our failings, and God 
accepteth it for the Performance it selfe: And because God accept<5th 
not the Will for the Deed, but onely in the Faithfull; it is therefore 
Faith that makes good our Plea; and in this sense it is. that Faith 
onely Justifies: So that Faith and OheAxmee are both Necessary 
to Salvation ; yet in severall senses each of them is said to 
Justifie. 
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Having thus shewn what is Necessary to Salvation; it is not 
hard to reconcile our Obedience to God, wdth our Obedience to the 
Civill Soveraign; who is either Christian, or Infidel. If he bee a 
Christian, he alloweth the beleefe of this Article, that Jes^ is ilie 
( 'hrisi; and of all the Articles that are contained in, or are by 
evident consequence deduced from it: w^hich is all the Kaith Neces- 
sary to Salvation. And because he is a Soveraign, he requireth 
Obedience to all his owne, that is, to all the Civill Laws; in which 
also are contained all the Laws of Nature, that is, all the Laws of 
God: for bedsides the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of the Church, 
which are part of the Civill Law, (for the Church that can make 
Laws is the Common- wealth,) there bee no other Laws Divine. 
Whosoever therefore obeyoth his Christian Soveraign, is not thereby 
hindred, neither from belceving, nor from obeying God. But 
suppose that, a Christian King should from this Foundation Jemia 
is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, make some 
siiperstructions of Hay, or Stubble, and command the teaching of 
the same; yet seeing St. Paul says, he shal be saved; much more 
shall he bo saved, that teacheth thorn by his command; and much 
more yet, ho that teaches not, but onely beleevea his lawfull Teacher. 
And in case a Subject be forbidden by tho Civill Soveraign to pro- 
fesse some of those his opinions, upon what just ground can he 
disobey ? Christian Kings may erre m deducing a Consequence, but 
who shall Judge? Shall a private man Judge, when the question 
is of his own obedience? or shall any man Judg but he that is 
appointed thereto by tho Cliurch, that is, by the Civill Soveraign 
that representeth it? or if the Pope, or an Apostle Judge, may he 
not erro in dedueing of a consequence? did not one of the two, St. 
Peter, or vSt. Paul crio in a superstructure, when St. Paul withstood 
St. Peter to his face? Tliere can therefore be no contradiction 
between the Laws of God, and tho Laws of a Christian Common- 
wealth. 

And when tho Civill Soveraign is an Infidel, every one of his own 
Subjects that rcsisteth him, sinneth against tho Law^s of God (for 
such as are tho Laws of Nature,) and rcjecteth the counsell of the 
Apostles, that admonusheth all Christiana to obey their Princes, and 
all Children and Servants to obey their Parents, and Masters, in all 
things. And for their Fatih, it is mternall, and invisible; They 
have the liecnee that Naanian had, and need not put themselves into 
danger for it. But if they do, they ought to exjicet their rew'ard 
in Heaven, and not complain of their Lawfull Soveraign; much leese 
make warre upon him. For he that is not glad of any just occasion 
of Martyrdome, has not the faith he professetb, but pretends it 
oncly, to set some colour upon Ids own contumacy. But what 
Infidel King \a so unreasonable, as knowing ho has a Subject, that 
waiteth for the second comraing of Christ, after the present world 
shall bee burnt, and intendeth then to obey him (which is tho intent 
of beleeving that Jesus is tho Christ,) and m the mean time thinketh 
himself bound to obey the Laws of that Infidel King, (which all 
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Cliristians are obliped’in oonscicnc© to doc,) to put to death, or to 
persecute such a Sul) i (n’t? 

And thus much shall auflice, concerning the Kingdomo of Gotl, 
and Policy EcclcsiaRticall. Wherein T pretend not to advance any 
Position of my own, but onely to shew what are the ronscquen('e,H 
that seem to-inededuciblofrom the Principlo'^of Clulstian l\)bUques. 
(which are the holy Script urc.^) in coiilirmahoii of the Power of 
Civill Soveraigns, and the Duty of their Subject h. An 1 in the 
allegation of Scripture, I have endeavoured to avoid such texts 
are of obscure, or controverted InterpnU atiori: and to allcdge rioiu*. 
but in such sense aa is most plain, and agreeable to the harmony and 
scope of the whole Hihlc; which was written for the re cstal>lishmcnt 
of the Kingdomc of (lod m Christ, For it is not the hare \Vord\ 
bnt the Scope of the wtiUt that givotli llie tiuc light, hy wliich any 
writing is bee intrTprele<l, and the^' that m^iHl upon tnngh) 
Texts, without considering the mam DoMgnc, can dciivo no Unn; 
from them clcerly; but rather by castJngaUmic'^of Script lire, as dn t 
before mens eyes, make every thing moic obscure tliun it is; an 
ordinary artifice of those that seek not the truth, but their own 
advantage. 




PART IV 

OF THE KINGDOME OF DARKNESSE 


niAP. xiAV 

Of SjnntuaU from Misintekvrrtation of Scripture 

Besides (Ih-sc Soverai^n Po\mt8, Dmne, and Humane, of which 
I have hitherto dihcouihwj, there ih mention in S'-iiptnre nf another 
Power, namely, ^ that of tJu RuI(t,h if the Oarknenst of tins uwld, 
^ihe Kingdome of Satan, and the JHiucxjvihty of Rcflzrbnh over 
Dcvjtiojis, that is to say, over PhanUisrnes tiiat appear in the Air; 
For which cause Satan is also calleii^ the Pfince of the Roiur (f the 
i4tr; and (because he ruicth in tlie darkiu'sso of this worhl) ^ The 
Prince of thn world: And in conHCcpiern'e hereunto, Ihey who are 
under his Dominion, in oj)po^ition to the faithfull (wlio are llie 
Children of the Lujhf) are called the ('/nfdren of Uarknesse For 
seeing Beelzebub w I Vince of PlmnUhnics, inhabitjinls of his 
Dominion of Air and Darknesse, the Childicn of Darkiuwse, and 
these Daunonfl, Phantasmes, or Spirits of Illiiuon, si^milio alle- 
gorically the Barne thing. This conHidortsJ, tho Kingdomo r>f Dark- 
nesse, as it is set forth in these, and other pl.n'o.s of the Scripture, 
is nothing else but a Confederacy of Decewfis, that lo obtain dominion 
over men tn this preseiU world, crultawur by dark, and erroneous 
Doctrines to eMmguish in them the I.tght, both by Xalure, and of the 
Gospfll , and so Uj dxs-prepare them for the Kingdome, of <!lod to come. 

As men that are utterly deprivc<l from tbcir Nativity, of liio light 
of the bodily Ejy^o, have no Idea nt all, of any such light ; and no 
man conceives in hi.s imagination any greater light, than ho hath 
at some time, or other, perceived by his outwaril Sctiscs- ko alao w 
it of the light of the Oos|>cl, and of the light of tho Unrler^tanding, 
that no man can conceive there is any greater degree of it, than that 
which he hath already attained unto. And from hence it comers to 
p^e, that men have no other means to acknowledge their owne 
Darknesse, but onely by reasoning from the un-forcsecn mischancee, 
that befall them in their ways; The Darkest part of the Kingdom 
of Satan, is that which is without the Church of G^kI; that is to 
say, amongst them that beleeve not in Jesus Christ. But we cannot 
gay, that therefore tho Church enjoyeth (oa the land of Goshen) all 
^ Eph. 6. 12. • Mat 12. 20, • Mat. g 34. 

* Eph. 2. 2. • John 16 II, 
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the light, which to the performance of the work enjoined us by God, 
is necessary. Whence comes it, that in Christendome there has 
been, almost from the time of the Apostles, such justling of one 
another out of their places, both by forraign, and Civill war? such 
stumbling at every little ospciity of their own fortune, and every 
little eminence of that of other men ? and such diversity of ways in 
running to the same mark. Felicity, if it bo not Night amongst us, 
or at least a Mist ? wee are therefore yet in the Dark. 

^’he Enemy has been here in the Night of our naturall Ignorance, 
and sown the tares of iSpirituall Errors; and that, Eirst, by abusing, 
and putting out the light of the Scriptures: For we erre, not knowing 
the Scri})lures. Secondly, by introducing tlie Diemonology of the 
Heathen Poets, that is to say, their fabulous Doctrine concerning 
Daemons, winch are but Idols, or Phantasma of the braine, without 
any reall nature of tlieir owni, distinct from humane fancy; such as 
are dead mens Ghosts, and Fairies, and other matter of old Wives 
tales. Thirdly, by mixing with the Scripture divers reliques of the 
Religion, and much of the vain and erroneous Philosophy of the 
Greeks, e.spccially of Aristotle I’'ourthly, by mingling wdth both 
these, false, or uncertain Traditions, and fained, or uncertain History. 
And 80 W'e come to eirc, by gning heed to seducing Spirits, and the 
Dpcmonology of such as speak lies in Hypoensie, (or as it is in the 
Originall, 1 Tim, 4. 1, 2, of those that play the part of h/ars) with a 
seared conscience, that is, contrary to their own knowledge. Con- 
cerning the Inst of theee, which is the Seducing of men by abuse of 
SiTipture, I intend to speak briefly in this Chapter. 

The greatest, and main abuse of Scripture, and to which almost 
all tlie rest are either consequent, or subservient, is the wresting 
ol it, to prove that I lie Kingdome of God, mentioned so often in the 
Scripture, is the present Church, or multitude of Christian men now 
living, or tliat being dead, are to rise again at the last day: whereas 
the Kingdome ot God was first instituted by the Ministery of Moses, 
over tlie Jews onoly; who are therefore called his Peculiar People; 
and ceased aftcr\vard, in the election of Saul, when they refused to 
bo governed by God any more, and demanded a King after the 
manner of the nations; which God himself consented unto, as I 
have more at large proved before, in the 36. Chapter. After that 
time, there was no other Kingdome of God in the world, by any 
Pact, or otherwise, than he ever was, is, and shall be King, of all 
men, and of all creatures, as governing according to his Will, by his 
infinite Power. Neverthelesso, he promised by his Prophets to 
restore this his Government to them again, when the time he hath 
in his secret counsoll appointed for it shall bee fully come, and when 
tliey shall turn unto him by repentance, and amendment of life: 
and not onely so, but he invited also the Gentiles to come in, and 
enjoy the happinesse of his Reign, on the same conditions of con- 
version and repentance; and hee promised also to send his Son into 
the world, to expiate the sins of them all by his death, and to prepwe 
them by his Doctrine, to receive him at his second coming: Which 
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second coming not yet being, the Kingdomo of God is not yot come, 
and wee are not now under any other Kings by Pact, but our Civill 
Soveraigns; saving onely^ that Christian men are already in the 
Kingdom* of Grace, in as much as tiic> have alrtvvdy Uio Promuso 
of being received at his comming againo. 

Consequent to this Errour, that tlie prci^ent Church is Cliri^ta 
Kingdome, there ought tr> be some one Man, or Assembly, liy wbo^e 
mouth our Saviour (now in hc^iven) speaketh. giveth law. and whicli 
representeth bia Person to all Christ ians, or div<*rs Mt*n, or divers 
AsHcmblies that doe the same divei's parts of Christ endorne 
Tills power Regal under Chiist, being cliallcngcih iinucrsally liy Llie 
Pope, and m particular Common-wealths uv Assemblies of the 
Pastors of the place, (when the Scripture gives it to none but to 
Civill Soveraigns,) comes to be so passionately dispnto<l, that it 
putteth out the Ligiit of Nature, and causeth bo gri^ut Uarkm^sso 
in mens understanding, that they boo not who it is to whom th(‘y 
have engaged their obedionee. 

Consequent to this claim of the Pope to Vicar (»en»‘nill of Christ 
in the present Church, (supixised to be that Kingdom of his, b) 
which we are addrensod in the Gospel,) is the Doctrine, that it is 
necessary for a Christian King, to receive his Crown by a Bishop; 
as if it were from that Ceremony, that derives the clause of Dfi 
graitd in his title; and tliat then onely he is made King by the favour 
of God, when ho is crowned by the authority of (Jods nniversall 
Vicegerent on earth; and that every Bishop whose 'ever be lua 
Soveraign, taketh at his Consecration an oath of alwoluto Obwlienco 
to the Pope. Consequent to the same, is th(‘ Doctrine of the fourth 
Councell of Lateran, held under Pope lnno<('nt tlu‘ third, (C^liap d, 
de Ihrreticis ) That if <i King at the P<)]>ej^ admoiutvm, m>t purge 
his Ktngdome of Haresie^, and being erammunirate for the satne, 
doe not give satifaefum wxihtn a y^'ar, his Subjects are absolved of 
the bond of their obedience. Where, by H.ere^^ios are understood all 
opinioufl which tho Church of Romo hath forbid*.leu to he maintained. 
And by this means, as often art there is any repugnancy between 
the Political! designer of the Pope, and other Christian Prince, 'ijS 
there Is very often, there ariseth Ruch a Mist amongst their Subjectu, 
that thov know not a stranger that thrnsteth himself inb) tho throne 
of their lawfull Prince, from him whom they hud thenmelvos plactvl 
there; and in this Darknesse of mind, are miuie b> light one aguiiihl 
another, without discerning their enemies from (heir friend^ under 
the conduct of another mans ambition 

From the same opinion, that the present Church is the Kingdom© 
of God, it proceetls that Paatours, Deacons, and all (*ther MiniMtors 
of the Church, take the name to themselves of the CTrgg; giving 
to other Christians the name of //Oify, that is, simply People. For 
Clergy signifiea those, whose maintenance is that Revenue, which 
God having reserved to himselfe daring his P^eij^n over the IsrocliUss, 
assigned to the tribe of Levi (who were to b© his publique Ministers, 
and had no portion of land set them out to live on, as their 
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brethren) to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, (pretending 
the present Church to be, as the Realme of Israel, the Kingdome of 
God) challenging to himsclfe and his subordinate Ministers, the like 
revemic, RvS the Inlicritance of God, the name of Clergy was sutable 
to that claimo. And 1 lienee it is, that Ihthes, and other tributes 
paid to the Tvovites, as Gods Right, amongst the Israelites, have a 
long time been demanded, and taken of Christians, by Ecclesi- 
astiques, Jure divino, that is, in Gods Right By which mcanes, 
the people every where were obliged to a double tribute: one to the 
State, another to the Clergy; whereof, that to the Clergy, being the 
tenth of their revenue, is double to that which a King of Athens 
(and esteemed a Tyrant) exacted of his subjects for the defraying 
of all publique charges: For bo demanded no more but the twentieth 
part; and yet abundantly maintained therewith the Conunonwealth. 
And in the Kingdome of the Jewoa, during the Saceidotall Rcigne 
of God, the Tithe^i, and OfTerings were the whole Publique Revenue. 

From the same mistaking of the present Church for the Kingdom 
of God, came in the distinction betweene the Civill and the Carton 
Tjaws: The Civil Law being the Acts of Soveratgnf^ in their oivn 
Dominions, and the Canon Law being the Acts of the Pope in the 
same Dominions. Which Canons, though they wore but Cancuis, 
that is. Pules Pro])oundcd, and but voluntarily received by Christian 
Princes, till the translation of the Empire to Oharlnnain; yet after- 
wards, as the power of the Pope encreased, became Rules Com- 
manded, and the Emperours themselves (to avoyd greater mischiefes, 
which the people blinded might be led into) were forced to let them 
passe for Laws 

From hence it is, that in all Dominions, wdiere the I’opes Ecclesi- 
asticall powder is entirely receiveil, Jewos, Turkes, and Gentiles, are 
in the Roman Church toleratcxl in their Religion, as farre forth, as 
in the exercise and profassion thereof they olTend not against the 
civill pow'or: w'hereas in a Christian, though a stranger, not to be 
of the Roman Religion, is Capital!; because the Pope pretendeth 
that all Christians are his Subjecte. For otherwise it were as much 
against the law of Nations, to persecute a Christian stranger, for 
professing the Religion of his owne country, as an Infidell; or rather 
more, in as much as they that are not against Christ, are w ith him. 

I>om the same it is, that in every Christian State there are cortaine 
men, that are exempt, by Kcclesiasticall liberty, from the tributes, 
and from the tribunals of the Civil State; for so are the secular 
Clergy, besides Monks and Friars, which in many places, bear so 
great a proportion to the common peojile, os if need were, there 
might be raised out of them alone, an Army, sufficient for any warre 
the Church militant should imploy them in, against their owme, 
or other Princes. 

A second gcnerall abuse of Scripture, is the turning of QDnsecration 
into Conjuration, or Enchantment, To ConsecraU, is in Scripture, 
to Oiler, Give, or Dedicate, in pious and decent language and gesture, 
a man, or any other thing to God, by separating of it from common 
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use; that is to say, to iSanolifie, or make it Gods, and to be used only 
by those, whom God hath appointed to be hia Ihiblike Ministei's, 
(as 1 have already proved at larj^o in the 35. Ghapter.) and thereby 
to change, not the thing Consecrated, but onolv the use of it, from 
being Profane and common, to be Holy, and pemhar to GchIb service. 
But when by such words, the nature or quahtio of the tiling it iielfe, 
is pretended to be changed, it is not ConBecration. but either an 
extraordinary worke of God, or a vaino and impious Conjuration. 
But seeing (for tlie frequency of jirotending the change of Nature 
m tlieir Consecrations,) it cannot be ©ateenied a work extraordinai y. 
it is no other than a Con'fumtxon or InavtUihon, whereby they w'ould 
have men to belcevo an alt (Tat ion of Nature tlmt is not, ciuitrary 
to the testimony of mans Sight, and of all the rest of his Senses. 
Aa for example, when the I’riest, in ateiui of C-onsecTaiing Uread and 
Wme to Gods peculiar service in the Sacrament of tlic Lords Supper, 
(which is but a separation of it from the common use, to siginlle, 
that is, to put men in mind of their Ke<lcmi)tion, by the Lashion of 
Christ, whose body was broken, an(i hloou sIkhI upon the (Vohso 
for our transgressions,) pretendH, that by sajong of tlu' words of our 
Saviour, Tina ts my Body, and Was w my Blood, the nature 
of Bread is no more tlicie, but his very Body; notwitfistauding 
tliere appearetli not to the Sight, or other Sense of the RiM'iuvcr, 
any thing that appoarivl not before the OiiW'cration. The Kgvptiaii 
Conjurers, that are said to have turned thoir K<»(js to Serpen lx, 
and the Water into Bloud, are thought but to have (l('!u(hvl the senstw 
of the Sjiectators by a faB(‘ shew of tilings, yet are est^s'inwl 
Knehanters: l)Ut what should wiie have thought of them, if tluTo 
had apjieared in their Bods nothing like a Serpent, and in the Water 
enchanttxi, nothing like Bloud, nor hke any thing else but VVator, 
but that they had faced down the King, that they were Serpents 
that looked fike Rods, and that it was Bloud that BtMunevi Water? 
That had been both Enchantment, and Eying And yot in this 
daily act of the Priest, they doe the very sanio, by turning the h(j|y 
words int<") the manner of a Charrac, ^^hlch produceth nothing new 
to the Sense; but they face us down, that it hatii tunusl tlie Br(Mpl 
into a Man; nay more, into a God; and rerpnre im^ri to worship it, 
aa if it were our Saviour himself present God and Man, and thereby 
to commit moat grosae Idolatry. For if it l>fM3 eiunjgh to excuse 
it of Idolatry, to say it is no more Bread, but God; why should not 
the same excuse serve the Egyptiaas, in case they ha<i the faces to 
Bay, the Leeks, and Onyunfl they worshipped, were not very Leeks, 
and Onyons, but a Divinity under their or likorK^Hse The 

words. This m my Body, are aequivalent U) these, ThiM myiufu*, or 
represents my Body, and it w an ordinary figure of Speorh: but to 
take it literally, is an abuse; nor though so taken, can it extend any 
further, than to the Broad which Clirist himself with his own hands 
Consecrated. For hee never said, that of what Bre^ soever, any 
Priest whatsoever, should say. This is my Body, or. This is C hrists 
Body, the same should presently bo transubstantiat/od. Nor did the 
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Church of Rome ever esfAblish this Transubstantiation, till the time 
of Innocent the third; which was not above 500. years agoe, when 
the Power of Pt^pes was at the Highest, and the Darknesse of the 
time grown so profit, as men discerned not the Bread that was given 
them to eat, especially when it was stamped with the figure of Qirist 
upon the Crosse, as if they would have men bcleeve it were Transub- 
stantiated, not onely into the Body of Christ, but also into the Wood 
of his Crosse, and that they did eat both together in the Sacrament. 

The like Incantation, in stead of Consecration, is used also in the 
Sacrament of Baptismc: Where the abuse of Gods name in each 
sevorall Person, and in the whole Trinity, with the sign of the Crosse 
at each name, maketh up the Charm: As first, when they make the 
Holy water, the JViest saith, / Conjure thee, thou Creature of Water, 
tn the name of Qod the Father Almighty, and tn the name of Jesua 
Hhrist his onely Son our Jjord, and in vertue of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou become Conjured water, to drive away all the Rowers of the Enemy, 
and to eradicate, and supplant the Enemy, <i*c. And the same in 
the Benediction of the Salt to be mingled vith it; That thou 
tfecome Conjured Sail, that all Phantasmea, and Knavery of the 
Dcvxlls fraud may fly and depart from the place wherein thou art 
ejyrinkled; and every unclean Spirit bee Conjured by Him that 
shall come to jud-g the quicke and the dead. The same in tiie 
lienediotion of the Gyle, That all the Power of the Enemy, all the 
Host of the Devill all Assaults and Phantasmes of Satan, may be driven 
away by this Creature of Gyle, And for the Infant that is to be 
Baptized, he is subject to many Charms: First, at the Cliurch dore 
the Priest blow's thrice in the Childs face, and aayes, Ooe out of him 
unclean Spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Ab if 
all Children, till blown on by the Priest were Deemoniaques: Again, 
before his entrance into the Church, he saith as before, I Conjure 
thet, cfcc. to goe out, and depart from this Servant of God: And again 
the same Exorcisme is repeat^ once more before he be Baptized. 
'J’hcse, and some other Incantations, are those that are used in stead 
of Benedictions, and Consecrations, in administration of the Sacra- 
ments of Baptisme, and the Lords Supper: wherein every tiling 
that, serveth to those holy uses (except the unhallowed Spittle of the 
Priest) hath some set form of Exorcisme. 

Nor are the other rites, as of Marriage, of Extreme Unction, of 
Visitation of the Sick, of Consecrating Churches, and Church-yards, 
and the like, exempt from Charms; in as much as there is in them 
the use of Enchanted Gyle, and Water, with the abuse of the Crosse, 
and of the holy word of David, Aspergea me Domine Hyaaopo, os 
things of eflBcacy to drive away Phantasmes, and Imaginary S])irits. 

Another generall Error, is from the Misinterpretation of the words 
Eternall Life, Everlasting Death, and the Secorid Death. For though 
we read plainly in holy Scripture, that God created Adam in an 
estate of Living for Ever, which was conditional!, that is to say, if 
he disobeyed not his Commandement; w’hich was not essential! 
to Human Nature, but consequent to the vertue of the Tree of 
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and ^ bee liad liberty to eat. aa long as hoe had not a.on. d ; 

and that hee was thrust out of Paradise after he hod sinnod lust Iwa 
8hoidd eate thereof, and live for ever; and that Chrisriwin l l 
Discharge of em to all that beleeve on Inin; and by consequence a 

vet tbe'n 1 ‘o"^roneV 

yet the Doctrine la now. and hath been a long time far otlierwisc; 

namely, that every man hath Eternity of Life by A\aliiro. m as much 
as hia Soul is Immortall: So that the flaming Sword at (ho entrance 
of 1 arodise. though it hinder a man from coming to th(' Tree of Life 
hinders him not fiom the Immortality which (Jod took from him f<jr 
his Sin; nor makes him to need tlie sacnlicing of Ciirist. for the 
recovering of the same; and conserjiicnllv, not (mcly the laithfull 
and righteous, but al,.o the uiikcd. and the Heathen, shall emoy 
Eternall Life, without any death at all, much Icsso a Second, and 
Everlasting Death. To salve this, it is said, that by Sfrvruil 'ind 
Everlasting Death, is meant a Six-ond. and Everlasting Life, but in 
Torments; a Figure never used, but in this very Casiv 

All wliich Doctrine is founded oncly on some of the obscurer jil/n'cs 
of the Now Toatament, which neverthelosHo, th© whole scope of the 
Scripture considered, are deer enough m a ditTorent aense. and 
unnecessary to the Christian Faith. For supposing that uheii a 
man dias, there remaineth nothing of him but his carkiusso; cannot 
God that raised inaniinated dust and clay int^ a living ermturo by 
his Word, os easily raise a dead carkaaso to life agftin, and etuitimio 
him alive for Ever, or make him die again, by anotlicr Wor<i? 'I’ho 
Soule in Scripture, signifieth aluaiea, either the lafe, or the laving 
Creature; and the Hody and Soule jointly, (he ffoi/?/ alive. In the 
fift day of the Creation. God said. Ij't tho waters firoduee 
animee vivenUa, tho creeping thing that hath in it a Living Soule; 
the English translate it, (hat hath Life: And again, (hxl created 
Whales, (L omnem animam vtventem; which in tho English is, emy 
Livijig Creahire: And likewise of Man, God miwle Inm of the dust 
of the earth, and breathed in Ins fam the breath of Life, faclns eM 
Homo in animam viveniem, that is. and Man u>as rnwic a Livinf 
Creature: And after Noah carnc out of the Arkc, (hd saitli, hee will 


no more smite omnem animam viveniem, that is, every Living 
Creature: And Deut. 12. 23 Eate not the Blond, for ike Bl^/nd id the 
Soule; that is, the Life. From which i>lace8, if by Soule were meant 
a Sub Manet Incorporeall, with an existence separatcil from the liody, 
it might 08 well be inferred of any other living Creature, as of Man. 
But that the Souls of the f’aithfull, are not of their own Nature, but 
by Gods speciall Grace, to remaine in their Bodu's, from tho Itesiir- 
rection to all fJternity, I have already I think sufficiently provwl 
out of the Scriptures, in tho 38. Chajiter. And for the placea of tho 
New Testament, where it is said that any man shall be cast Body 
and Soul into Hell fire, it is no more than Ikdy and Life; that is to 
say, they shall be cost alive into the perpotuall fire of Gehenna. 

This window it is, that gives entrance to the Dark Doctrine, first, 
of Eternall Torments; and afterwards of Purgatory, and cons©- 
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quently of the wnlking abroad, especially in places Consecrated, 
Solitary, or Dark, of the Ghosts of men deceased; and thereby to the 
pretences of Exorcisme and Conjuration of Phantasmes; as also of 
Invocation of men dead; and to the Doctrine of Indulgences; 
tliat is to Bay, of exemption for a time, or for over, from the fire of 
Purgatory, wherein those Incorporeall Substances are j^retended by 
burning to be cleansed, and made fit for Heaven. For men being 
generally possessed before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of 
the Da'monology of the Greeks, of an opinion, that the Souls of men 
were substances distinct from their Bodies, and therefore that when 
the Body was dead, the Soule of every man, whether godly, or 
wicked, must subsist aomewhere by vertue of its owm nature, without 
acknowledging therein any eupernaturall gift of Gods; the Doctors 
of the Church doubted a long time, what was the place, which they 
were to abule in, till they should be re united to their Bodies in the 
Resurrection; supposing for a while, they lay under the Altars: 
but afterward the Church of Romo found it more profitable, to 
build for them this place of Purgatory; which by some other 
Churches in this later ago, has been demolished. 

Let us now consider, what texts of Scripture seem most to confirm 
these throe gcnerall Errors, I have here touched. As for those 
which Curdinall Bellarmine hath allodged, for the present Kingdomo 
of God administred by the Pope, (than which there are none that 
make a bettor show of proof,) I have already answered them; 
and made it evident, that the Kingdome of God, instituted by Moses, 
ended in the election of Saul: After which time the Priest of his 
own authority never deposed any King. That which the High 
Priest did to Athaliah, was not done in his owne right, but in the 
right of the young King Joosh her Son: But Solomon in his owm 
right deposed the High Priest Abiathar, and sot up another in his 
place. The most difficult place to answer, of all those that can bo 
brought, to prove the Kingdome of God by Clirist is already in this 
world, is alledged, not bv Bellarmine, nor any other of the Church of 
Rome; but by Be/a; that will have it to begin from the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, But whether hee intend thereby, to entitle the 
Presbytery to the Supreme Powder Ecclesiasticall in the Common- 
wealth of Genova, (and consequently to every Presbytery in every 
other Common-wealth,) or to Princes, and other CiviII l&veraigns, 
I doe not know. For the Presbytery hath challenged the 
power to Excommunicate their owne Kings, and to bee the 
Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places where they have that 
form of Cliurch government, no lease then the Pope challengeth it 
universally. 

The words are (Marke 9. 1.) Verily I say unto you, that there be some 
of them that stand here, which shall not tast of death, txU they have stent 
the Kingdome of God come with poicer. Which words, if taken 
grammatically, make it certaine, tliat either some of those men that 
stood by Christ at that time, are yet ahve; or else, that the Kin^- 
dome of God must be now in this present world. And then there is 
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another ^ace more diilioult: I'or «hen the Apo.ilos after ,mr 
baviours Resurrwtion, and immodiatdv before his Asocn-^ion, naked 
our Saviour, saving, (Acts 1. (i ) If,// „„„ „sio,c mmin 

the Kingdome of Israel, he answercl them, It ,s not fur you U< hu,w 
the nne^ and the seasons, lohul, the Father hath put in hue aim nnner 
mt ye shall feeetve power by the comminy of the Holy Ghost uisn, ,/m,’ 
and yee shall be my (Martyrs) tnfrusses boik in Jnusalan, T* in all 
f’ arwi in Sainana, and unto the vtUrmost jHiri of the Eivih • 
Which ifl aa much aa to eay. My Kiiif^domo is net vet come jior hlmll 
you foreknow when it Bhall come, for it slmll c.'mie as a DkmTc m 
the ni^ht; J?ut I will send you the Holv Chost. and by him you ^liall 
have ]x>wcr to bcare witne -^c to all the world (by your jireaehm;;) 
of my Resurrection, and tlip workes 1 have done, and the doctrine 
I have taught, that they may beleove m me, and exjxv't etornall life, 
at my comming againu; Ifiuv docs tins agree uitli the commmg of 
( hriHta Kingdome at the J^'surrection r And that which Si, l\iul 
saies (1 Thcssal. 1 9, 10) Thd they turmd from hhi% Ui serve the 
living and true God, and to ivatte for his Sonne fiom Heaven, Wliere 
to w'aite for his Sonne fiom Heaven, is to wait for Ins commmg to 
be King iri power; which were not ncM:ossarv, if Ins Kingdome had 
beeno then pre,sent. Agaiiic, if the Kmgdimio of (.Jod began (as 
Beza on that place (Mark 9. 1.) would have it) at llie Resurrection; 
what reason is there for Christiana ever since the Re^urrecM ion to 
say in their prayers, IM thy Kingdom Comtt It is thcicforo 
manifest, that the words of St. Mark are not so to he inkTproHMl. 
There be some of them that stand here (.saith our Saviour) that shall 
not tast of death till they have seen tlie Kingdome of f»od conn* in 
power. If then this Kingdoino were to come at the Jk^snrriHilion 
of Christ, why is it said, some of them, i at her than alH For they all 
lived til) after Clirist was risen. 


But they that require an exact interpretation of this text, let 
them interpret first the like words of our Saviour to St. Peier c<»n- 
cerning St. John, (chajj 2\ 22 ) If I will that he Uirry till / come, 
what IS that to ihee ? upon wlm h wjvs grouudexi a rtpoit that he 
should not dye: Xeverlhcleabo the truth of that rejiort waw neither 
confirmed, as well grouudexi; nor refut-eiJ, as ill grounde<l on those 
words; but left as a saying not undershaKi. The same difficulty 
is also in the place of St. Marke. And if it be lawful) U) conjecture 
at their meaning, by that which immediately folio wea, both here, and 
in St. Luke, where the same is againo repeated, it is not un probable, 
to say they have relation to the Transfiguration, which is descrilwxl 
in the verses immediately following; where it is said, that After 
six dayts Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John (not all, 
but some of his Disciples) and leadeih them up viUf an high mouniaxnt 
apart by themselves, and axis transfigured hefe/re them. And his ray- 
meni became shining, exceeding white as snow ; so as no Fnlh r on earth 
can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses, 
and they were talking with Jesus, d:c. So that they saw Christ in 
Glory and Majestic, aa ho is to come; insomuch as They were sfjre 
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afraid. And thus the promise of our Saviour was accomplished 
by way of Vision: For it was a Vision, as may probably bee inferred 
out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same story (ch. 9. ve. 28.) and 
saith, tliat Peter and they that were with him, wrro heavy with 
sleep: But most certainly out of Matth. 17. 9. (where the same 
again related;) for our Saviour charged them, saying, Tell no man 
iht Vision untill the Son of man be Risen from the dexid. Howsoever 
it bo, yet there ran from thence be taken no argument, to prove that 
the Kingdomo of God taketh beginning till the day of Judgement. 

Afl for some other texts, to |)rove the Pop«i Power over civill 
Sovoraignes (boHides those of Bellarmine ;) as that the two Swords 
that Clinst and his Apostles had amongst them, were the Spirituall 
and the Temporall Sword, which they say St. Peter liad given him 
by Ghriat: And, that of the two Luminaries, the greater signifies 
the Pope, and the lesser the King; One might as well inferro out of 
the first verse of the Bible, that by Heaven is meant the Pope, 
and by Earth the King: Which is not arguing from Scripture, but a 
wanton insulting over Princes, that came in fashion after the time 
the Popes wore growne so secure of their groatnesHc, as to contemne 
all Christian Kings; and Treading on the necks of Emperours, to 
mocko both them, and the Scripture, in the words of the 91 Psalm, 
'J%ni shall Tread w/wn Ihe Lion, and the Adder, the young Lion and the 
Dragon thou shall Trample under thy feet. 

Ah for the rites of Consecration, though they depend for the 
most jiart upon the discretion and judgement of the governors of 
the Church, and not upon the Scriptures; yet those governors 
are obligwl to such direction, as the nature of the action it 
selfo requirclh; as that the ceremonies, words, and gestures, bo both 
decent, and digmficant, or at least conformable to the action. When 
Moses consecrated the Tahernaclo, the Altar, and the Vessels 
belonging to them, (Exod. 40.) he anointed them with the Gyle which 
God had commanded to bee made for Hint purjioso; and they were 
holy: There was notliing Exorcized, to drive away Phantasnies. 
The same Moses (the civill Soveraigrio of Israel) when he consecraU'd 
Aaron (the High Priest,) and his Sons, did wash them with Water, 
(not Exorcized water,) put their Garments upon them, and anointed 
them with Oylo; and they were 8ancti(ie<i, to minister unto the 
Lord in the Priests office; which was a simple and decent cleansing, 
and adorning them, before hoo presented them to God, to be his 
servants. When King Solomon, (the civill Soveraigne of Israel) 
consecrated the Temple hee had built, (2 Kings 8 ) he stood before 
all the Congregation of Israel; and having blessed them, he gave 
thankee to God, for putting into the heart of his father, to build it; 
and for giving to himselfe the grace to accomplish the same; and 
then prayed unto him, first, to accept that House, though it were 
not sutable to his infinite Greatnesse; and to hear the prayers of his 
Servants that should pray therein, or (if they were absent,) towards 
it; and lastly, he offered a sacrifice of Peace-offering, and the House 
was dedicated. Here was no Procession; the King stood stfll in 
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his first plaio; no Exoioisctl Water; no Aspergt!^ mr, nor other 
impertinent application of words spoken upon anotlier occasion; 
but a decent, and rationall speech, and such as in to (Jod a 

present of-his new built House, was most confoniiablo to the occasion. 

We read not that St. Joliii did Exorcize the water of Jordan; 
nor Eliilip the Water of the river, wherein he baptized the Eunuch; 
nor that any Pastor in the tune of the Apostles, did bike his spittle, 
and put it to the nose of the person to be Bapti/od, and say, 
odorem siuivitatis, that is, a sivfet sawur unto the Lord; wherein 
neither the Ceremony of Spittle, for tho niudeannesse; nor the ap]>lo 
cation of that Scripture for the levity, can by any authority of man 
be justified. 

To prove that the Soule separated from tho Body, hveth eternally, 
not onely the Soule.8 of tho Elect, by especiall craeo, and rewt an ration 
of the Eternall Life which .\<iam lost by Suine, and onr Saviour 
restored by the Sacrifice of himself, to tho Kaithfull; hut also tho 
Soulcjs of Reprobates, as a property naturally oonseipiciit to tho 
essence of mankind, without othci /j*»aco of (Jod, hut that which is 
umversally given to all mankind; there are divers places, which at 
the first sight seem sufficiently to serve tho turn: but, such, as when 
I compare them with that which 1 have before (Chapter !W.) alledgivl 
out of tlie 14 of Job, seem to nice much more subject t^) a dis'era 
interj)retation, than tlie words of Job 

And first tiicro are (he words of Solomon {Errlr-iui.sfrs E> 7 ) 
Then sluill the DuU return to Dud, as it was, a/td the Spirit diall 
return to God that gave \t Which may hear well enough (if there 
he no other text directly against it) this interjirotation, that (fixl 
onely knows, (hut Man not,) what bt^comes of a mans spirU, when he 
expiroth; and the sanio Solomon, in the same Book, (Chap. 3. 
ver, 20, 21.) dclivereth tho same sentence in the sense I have given 
it: His words are, All got (man and beast) Ui the same place , all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; who knoweth that the spirit 
of Man gofth upward, and that the spirit of the Beast gorih downward 
to the earth t' That is, none kno\v8 but (ilf)d; N(jr is it an unusuall 
jihrase to say of things we understand not, God Ktuiws nDtl, and 
God Knows where That of Gen, 5. 24 Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not; for God Ux>k him; which is expouiidwi lleh. 13. 5, 
lie was transtaied, that he should not dif, ami uns ruA found, because 
God had translated him. For In fore his l^ranslalvni, he had this 
iestimomj, that he pleased God, making as much fur the Immortality 
of the Body, as of the Soule, proveth, that this his traimlation was 
peculiar to them that plcivse 0(xl; not common to them with the 
wicked; and depending on Cirace, not on Nature. But on the 
contrary, what interpretation shall we give, bcHides the litcrall sense 
of the words of Solomon [Ecclts, 3. PJ ) Thai which hcfallclh the Sons 
of Men, befallelh Beasts, even one thing befallUh them : as the one 
dyelh, so dr>th the other ; yea, they have ati one breath (one spirit;) 
so that a Jfan hath no prceeminence abt>ve a Beast, for all is varnty. 
By the literal! sense, here is no Natural! Immortality of tho S<mlb; 
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nor yet any repugnancy with the Life Etemall, which the Elect 
shall enjoy by Grace. And (chap. 4. ver. 3.) Better is he that hath 
not yet been, than both they, that is, than they that live, or have lived; 
which, if the Soule of all them that have lived, were Immortall, were 
ft hard saying; for then to have an Immortall Soule, were worse 
than to have no Soule at all. And againe, (Cliapt. 9. h.) The living 
know they shall die, hut the dead know not any thing; that is, Naturally, 
and before the re.siirrt'ction of the body. 

Another |)Iace Avhich seems to make for a Natiirall Immortality 
of the vSoiile, is that, where our Saviour saith, that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are living: but that is spoken of the promise of God. and 
of their certitude to rise again, not of a Life then aoiuall; and in the 
flame sense tliat God said to Adam, that on the day hee should eate 
of tlio forbidden fruit, he flhould certainly die; from that time 
forward he was a dead man by sentence; but not by execution, till 
almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were alive by promise, then, wlien Christ spake; but are not actually 
till the Resurrei'tion. And the History of Dives and Lazarus, make 
nothing against this, if wee take it (as it is) for a Parable 

But there be other places of the New Testament, where an Im- 
mortality seemeth to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is 
evident, that they shall ail rise to Judgement. And it is said besides 
in many jilaces, that they shall goe into Everlasting fire, Everlasthig 
torments, Everlasting punishments ; and that the xoorm of conscience 
never dyeth ; and all this is comprehended in the word Everlasting 
Death, which is ordinarily interpreted Everlasting Life in torments 
And yet I can find no where that any man shall live in torments 
Everlft.stingly. Also, it seemeth hard, to say, that God who is the 
Father of Mercies, that doth in Heaven and Earth all that hee will; 
that hath the hearts of all men in his disposing; that worketh in 
men both to doe, and to will; and without whose free gift a man 
hath neither inclination to good, nor repentance of evill, should 
punish mens transgressions without any end of time, and with all 
the extremity of torture, that men can imagine, and more. Wo are 
therefore to consider, what the moaning is, of Everlasting Fire, and 
other the like phrases of Scripture. 

I have shewed alreadv, that the Kingdome of God by Christ 
beginneth at the day of Judgment; That in that day, the Faithful! 
shall rise again, with glorious, and spirituall Bodies, and bee his 
Subjects in that his Kingdome, wdiich shall be Etemall: That they 
shall neitlicr marry, nor be given in marriage, nor eate and drink, as 
they did in their natiirall bodies; but live for ever in their individual! 
persons, without the spcoiticall eternity of generation: And that the 
Reprobates also shall rise again, to receive punishmenta for their 
sins; As also, that those of the Elect, w^hich shall be alive in their 
earthly bodies at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, 
and made spirituall, and Immortall. But that the bodies of the 
Reprobate, who make the Kingdom© of Satan, shall also be glorious, 
or spirituall bodies, or that they shall bee as the Angels of God, 
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neither eating, nor drinking, nor engendrmg; or tliat their life nhail 
bo Eternall in their individual! persons, as the life of every faithfull 
man is, or as the life of Adam had been if heo had not sinned, there 
is no place of Scripture to prove it; save onely these plaeos coni'orn- 
ing Eternall Torments; which may otherwise be interpreted. 

From whence may be inferred, that as the EloiT after tlio Rwmr* 
rection shall be restored to the estate, wherein Adam before he 
had sinned; so the Rejirobato shall be in the estate, that Adam, and 
his posterity \\ero in after the sin oommitt^Nl; having that (i(m 1 
promised a Redeemer to Adam, and such of his seed as shcmld trust 
in him, and repent; but not to them that should die in their hiiiia, 
as do the Reprobate. 

These things considered, the texts that mention Elfrn^ill Fire^ 
Eiemall TorraentSy or the irorm that never dveth, contradict not llio 
Doctrine of a Se^cond, and Everlasting Death, in tlie proper and 
naturall sense of the word Death. The Eire, or Torments prepared 
for the wicked in Qehcnnay Tophel, or in what pla (‘0 soever, may 
continue for ever; and there may never want wicked men to lie 
tormented in them; though not every, nor any one Isternally. 
For the wicketl bemg left in the estate they were in after Adams sin, 
may at the Resurrection hve as they did. marry, and givi* in mar- 
riage, and have gross© and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently may cngemler perpetually, after tlie Rcsijr» 
rection, as they did before: For there is no place of S* iijiiurc tn tlie 
contrary. For St. Raul, B[)cakmg of the KcMirrection (1 Cor 1.^) ) 
understandeth it onely of the Resurrection to Infe h^ternall; and not 
the Resurrection to Punishment. And of the first, ho saith that tlio 
Body is Sown %n Corruptwa, raised in Incorrupium ; mum tn Du- 
honour^ raised in JIon/)ur , soion tn H eaknessty raised tn J otver ; 
sown a Naturall body, raised a Spiritxiall body: There is no hucU 
thing can be said of the bodies of them that rise to 1 urnshment. 
also our Saviour, when hee speaketh of the Nature oi Man after the 
Resurrection, meanetli the Resurrect ion to Life I'Acrnall, not to 
Punishment. The text is Luke 20. vcises .34, .35, .ifi a fertile text. 
The Children of this world marry, and are given in rruirrtwje , but they 
that shaU be counted worihy to obtame that uorld, and the, Heiurnriwn 
from the deady nciikej marryy nor are given in marriage ; ^ either can 
they die any more ; for they are tquall to the Angells, and are the 
Children of God, being the Children of the Hesnrrection ■ Tlie Children 
of this woild, that are in the estate which Adam left them in, shall 
marry, and be given in marriage; that is, corrupt, and genera^ 
successively; which Is an Immortality of the Kind, but not of e 
Persons of men: They are not woithy to be counted amongst them 
that shall obtain the next world, and an al/solutc ReeurrccTion from 
the dead; but onely a short time, aa inmates of that world; and to 
the end onely to receive condign punishment for their contumacy. 
The Elect are the onely children of the Resurrection; that is to say, 

the sole heira of EternaU Life: they only can die no more: it is they 

that are equal] to the Angels, and that are the children of God; and 
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not the Koprohnto. To the Reprobate there remaineth after the 
llesiirrecti(ai, a Sirond, and Elernall Death: between which Resur- 
rect ion, and tlicir Second, and Eternal! death, is but a time of Punish- 
ment and 'j'ormont; and tn Inst by succession of sinners thereunto, 
as long as the kin<l of Man by propagation shall endure; which is 
Eternally. 

Upon this Doctrine of tho Naturall Eternity of separated Soules, 
IS founded fas 1 said) the Doctrine of Purgatory. For supposing 
I'^tcrnall File by (Jiace onely, there is no Life, but the Uifo of the 
body; and no Immortality till the Resurrection. The texts for 
Puigatory alledgexl by liellarmine out of the Canonicall Scripture 
of the old Testament, are tiist, tho Fasting of David for Saul and 
Janathav, rnentioood (2 Kings^ 1 12 ); and againe, (2 Sam. 3. 35.) 
for the death of Ahm'r This Fasting of David, he saith, was for 
the obtaining of something for them at Gods hands, after their 
death; because after he had Fasted to procure the recovery of his 
<nvne child, assoono as ho knew it was dead, he called for meate. 
Seeing then the SouU' hath an exi.sicnce separate from the Body, and 
nothing can bo obtained by mens Fasting for tlie Soules that are 
already either in Heaven, or Hell, it followoth that there be some 
Soules of dead men, that are neither in Heaven, nor in Hell; and 
therefore they must bee in some third place, wliich must be Pur- 
gatory. And tlius with hard straining, heo has wrested those 
places to the iiroofe of a Purgatory: wdiereas it is manifest, that tho 
ceroraonies of Mourning, and Fasting, wlicn they are used for the 
death of men, whose life was not profitable to the Mourners, they 
are used for honours sake to their ])ersons; and when tis done for 
tho death of them by whoso life tho Mourners had benefit, it proceeds 
from their paitieular dammago: And so David honoured Saul, and 
Abner, with his Fasting; and in the death of liis owne child, re- 
comforted himselfe, by receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other places, which ho alledgclh out of the old Testament, 
there ia not so much as any shew, or colour of proofe. He brings 
in every text wherein there is the word Anger, or Fire, or Burning, 
or Purging, or Cle using, in case any of the Fatliers have but in a 
Sermon rhetorically applied it to the Doctrine of Purgatory, alre^y 
beloeved Tho first verse of Psahne, 37. 0 Ixard rebuke me not in 

Ihi/ fvrath, nor cha.sten me tn thij hoi diftplensure . What were this 
to J’urgatory, if Augustine had not applied the Wrath to the fire of 
Hell, and the Displeasure to that of Purgatory? And what is it 
to Piugatory. that of Psahne, 66. 12. Wee went through fire and 
UHiter, and thou hnmghteM us to a ynoist place ; and other the like 
texts, (with w'hich the Doctors of those times entended to adonie, or 
extend their Sermons, or Commentaries) haled to their purposes by 
force of wit? 

But he allodgcth other places of the New Testament, that are not 
60 oaaio to be answered; And first that of Matth 12. 32. Whosoever 
speaketh a toord against the Sonne of man, it shall he forgiven him ; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not bee forgiven 
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him neither in this world, nor in the world to come • Where he will 
have Purgatory to be the World to come, wherein some sin nos niay 
be forgiven, which in this World were not forgiven: notwithsUndin’g 
that it is manifest, there are but three Worlds; one from (he Creation 
to the Flood, which was destroyed by Water, and is calleil m Scrip- 
ture the Old World; another from the Flood, to the day of ,1 udgeinent, 
wdiioh is the Present World, and shall bee destroyed by i'lre. and the 
third, which shall bee from the day of Judgouient forward, over- 
lasting, which is called the World to come ; and in which it is agreed 
by all, tliere shall be no Purgatory: And therefore the Woild to 
come, and Purgatory, are inconslstont Put wdiat then can bee the 
meaning of those our Savio’ira words? 1 oonfesso they are very 
hardly to bee reconciled with all the Doctrines now unanimously 
received: Nor is it any shame, to confes'^e the jirofoundncsso of the 
Scripture, to bee too great to bo sounded by the shortness© of 
humane understanding. Noverthelasse, I may projK)und such 
things to the consideration of more learned Divines, bis the text it 
sclfe suggesteth. And first, seeing U) H}>eake against the Holy 
Ghost, 08 being the third Person of the IVmity, is to sjieake against 
the Church, in which the Holy Ghost rasideth; it soeraeth the com- 
parison is made, betweene the Easinosso of our Saviour, in bearing 
with offences done to him while hce himsolfo taught the world, that 
is, when ho was on earth, and the Severity of the Pastors after him, 
against those which should deny their authority, which woe from the 
Holy Ghost: As if he should say, You that deny my Power; nsy 
you that shall crucifie me, shall be pardoned by mt^e, as often as 
you turne unto mee by Repentance: Put if you deny the Power 
of them that toach you hereafter, by vertuo of the Holy Ghost, they 
shall be inexorable, and shall not forgive you, but persecute you in 
this World, and leave you without absolution, (though you turn U) 
me, unlesse you turn also to them,) to the punishments (as much as 
lies in them) of the World to oome: And so the words may bo taken 
aa a Prophecy, or Pnrdiction concerning the times, as they have 
along been in the Christian Church; Or if this be not the meaning, 
(for I am not peremptory in such difficult places.) perhaps there may 
be place left after the Resurrection for the Repentance of some 
sinners: And there is al 9 <^) another filace, that soemeth to agree 
therewith. For considering the words of St Paul (1 Crjr 15. 21) ) 
What shall they doe xrhirh are Bajdized for the dead, if the dead rtse. not 
QJtaU f why also are they Baptized f<tr the de/id f a man may probably 
inferre, as some have done, that in St. Pauls time, there was a 
cuBtome by receiving Baptisme for the dead, (as men that now 
beleeve, are Suretiee and Undertakers for the Faith of Infante, that 
are not capable of beleeving,) to undertake for the persons of their 
deceased friends, that they should be reatiy to obey, and receive 
our Saviour for their King, at his coming again; and then the 
forgiveneeae of sins in the world to oome, has no need of a Purgatory. 
But in both these interpretations, there is so much of paradox, that 
I trust not to them ; but propound them to those that are thoroughly 

^69 t 
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versed in the Scripture, to inquire if there be no clearer place that 
contradicts them. Onely of thus much, I see evident Scripture, to 
perswade me, that there is neither the word, nor the thing of Pur- 
gatory, neitiier in this, nor any other text; nor any things that can 
prove a necessity of a place for the Soule without the Body; neither 
for the Soule ot Lazarus during the four days he was ddad; nor for 
the Soules of tljem which the Romane Church pietend to be tor- 
mented now in Purgatory. For God, that could give a life to a peece 
of clay, hath the same power to give life again to a dead man, and 
renew his inanimate, and rotten Carkasse, into a glorious, spirituall, 
and immortall Body. 

Another place is that of I Cor. 3. where it is said, that they which 
built Stubble, Hay, <fcc. on the true Foundation, their w'ork shall 
poriHli; but i/iey themselves ahull he saved , but as throiujh Fire : This 
Fire, he will have to be the Fire of Ihirgatory. The w'ortls, os I have 
said before, are an allusion to those of Zac/i. 13. 9. where he saith, 1 
will bring the third part thumgh the Fire, and refine them as Stiver is 
refined, and will try them as Gold is tryed : Which is spoken of the 
commingof the Messiah in Power and Hlory; that is, at the day of 
Judgment, and Conflagration of the present world ; wherein the Elect 
shall not be consumed, but be rethied, that is, depose their erroneous 
Doctrines, and Traditions, and have them as it were sindged of; 
and shall afterwards call upon the name of the true God. In like 
manner, the Apostle saith of them, that holding tins Foundation 
Jesus is the Christ, shall build tliereon some other Doctrines that be 
erroneous, that they shall not be consumed in that fiie which re- 
noweth the woild, but shall passe through it to Salvation; but so, 
as to see, and reliii(j[Ui.sii their former Krrours The Ihiildors, are the 
Pastors; the Foundation, that Jesus ts the Chust, the Stubble and 
Hay, False Consequences drawn from it through Ignorance, or Frailty; 
the Gold, Silver, and pretious Stone.s, arc thoir True Doctrines; and 
their Relinmg or Ihirging, the Relinquishiwj of (heir Errors. In all 
w Inch there is no colour at all for the burning of Incorporeall, that 
IS to say, Impatible Souls. 

A thud place is that of 1 Cor. 15. before mentioned, concerning 
Baptisme for the Dead: out of which ho concludeth, first, that 
Prayers for the Dead are not unprofitable; and out of that, that there 
18 a Fire of Purgatory: But neither of them rightly. For of many 
interpretations of the word Baptismo, he approveth this in the first 
}»lace, that by Baptismo is meant (metaphorically) a Baptisme of 
Benance; and that men are in this sense Baptized, when they Fast, 
and Pray, and give Alines: And so Baptisme for the Dead, and Prayer 
for the Dead, is the same thing. But this is a Metaphor, of which 
there is no examjde, neither in the Scripture, nor in any other use 
of language; and w’hich is also discordant to the harmony, and scope 
of the Scripture. The word Baptisme is useti {Mar. 10. 38. & Luk. 

12. 60.) for being Dipped m ones own bloud, as Clirist was upon 
the Cross, and as most of the Apostles were, for giving testimony of 
him. But it is hard to say, that Prayer, Fasting, and Almee, have 
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any similitude with Dipping. The same is used also ^fnt Jl. 
(which seemeth to inake somewhat for PurgaU^ry) for a Purging 
with Fire. But it is evident (he Fire and Purging hero mentioned, 
IS the same whereof the Projihot Zachary spenketh (eliap Ft \, <>) 
/ will bring the thud ^Kirt ihromjh (he Fitr, and mil Ueflru than d'C 
And St. Peter after liim (I Kpiat. 1 7.) That the tnall <>f ynur I adh, 
which IS 771 uch 7/107 6 prccwus than of Gold that pmsloth, ilumgh tt be 
tryed with h ira, might he, found unto praise, and honour, and gUay at the 
Appearing of Jei,us Christ; and St Paul (1 ('or 3. 13) The F,re 
shall trie every mans work of what sort it is Jhit St Peter, and St 
Paul speak of the Fire that shall be at the Second ApptMirmg of 
Christ; and the Prophet /ai'hary of tlie Day of Judgment: And 
therefore this place ot S Mat may he interpretwi of llio same, and 
then there will be no nc('essitv of the Fire of Piiryatorv, 

Anotlier interpretation ot Haptisme for the Dead, is that winch 
I have before mentioned, uhi»‘h he preferreth to (ho sei’ond jilaeo of 
probability: And thence also he inferreth tlie utility of Prayer 
for the Dead. For if after the Resurrection, sneh as have not hoard 
of CliTLst, or not belecvcd m Inm, may bo received into Cliri>.U> King 
dome; it is not in vain, after llunr death, that their friends should 
pray for them, till they should ho risen. But granting that Cod, at 
the prayers of the faithfull, may convert unto him some of thosi* f Iiat 
have not heard Cliriht preached, and consequently cannot hnvc 
rejected Christ, and tliat ilu* chanty of men in lliat point, cannot 
he blamed; yet this concludoth nothing for IhiigaUiry, hoennse to 
ri.se from Death to Life, is one thing; to rise from Purgatory to 
Life is another; as being a rising from Life to Life, from a l^ife m 
torments to a Life in joy 

A fourth place is that of Mat 5 Agree mth thnw Adversary 

quickly, whilesi thou art in the miy with him, lest at any time, the 
Adversary deliver thee to the Judge, and the Jud/je deliver thee to the 
Officer, and thou he cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shali 
by no mean^ come out thence, till Hum hast jxitd the uttermost farthing. 
In which Allegory, the OlTendcr is the Sinner, botii the Adversary 
and the Judge is Qod, the Way is this Life; the Prison is the Grave; 
the Officer, Death; from which, the sinner shall not rise again to 
life etemall, but to a second DcAth, till he have jiaid the utmost 
farthing, or Christ pay it for him by Ins i'asmon, wlucli is a full 
Ransome for all manner of sin, os well lesser sms, os greater cnnni«; 
both being made by the paasion of Christ equally veniall 

The fift place, is that of Mnlih. 5. 22. Wh/tsoever angry with his 
Brother without a cause, shall be guilty in Judgment. And whoarjevrr 
shall say to his Brother, HACHA. shiU be guilty in the ( ounce!. But 
whosoever shall say. Thou Ftxde, shall be guilty to hell fire. From 
which words he inferreth three sorts of Sins, and three sf^rts of 
Punishments; and that none of those sins, but the last, shall bo 
punished with hell fire; and cx)n8e<juently, that after this life, there 
IS punishment of lesser sins in Purgatory Of which inference, there 
is no colour in any interpretation that hath yet been given of them: 
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Shall there be a distinction after this life of Courts of Justice, as 
there was amongst the Jews in our Saviours time, to hear, and de- 
termine divers sorts of Crimes; as the Judges, and the Councell? 
Shall not all Judicature appertain to Christ, and his Apostles? To 
understand therefore this text, we are not to consider it solitarily, 
but jointly with the words precedent, and subsequent. Our 
Saviour in this Chapter interpreteth the Law of Moses; which the 
Jews thought was then fulfilled, when they had not transgressed the 
Orammatieall sense thereof, however they had transgressed against 
the sentence, or meaning of the Legislator. Therefore wheicas they 
thought the Sixth Commandement was not broken, but by Killing 
a man; nor the Seventh, but when a man lay with a woman, not his 
wife: our Saviour tells them, the inward Anger of a man against his 
hroOior, if it be without just cause, is Homicide: You have licard 
(saith hoe) the Law of Moses, Thou ahali not Kill, and that Whosoever 
shall Killy shall be condemned before the Judges^ or before the Session 
of the Seventy: But 1 say unto you, to be Aniirv with ones Brother 
without cause; or to say unto linn Racha, or Foole, is Homicide, and 
shall bo punished at the day of Judgment, and Session of Christ, 
and his Apostles, with Hell fire; so that those words were not usecl 
to dist inguish between divers Crimea, and divers Courts of J ustice, and 
divers Punishments; but to taxe the distinction between sin, and sin, 
w'lucli the Jews drew not from the diiTerence of the Will in Obeying 
God, but from the difference of their Temporall Courts of Justice, 
and to show them that he that had the Will to hurt his Brother, 
tlioiigh the effect appear but in Reviling, or not at all, shall be cast 
into hell fire, by the Judgi^, and by the Session, which shall be the 
same, not different Courts at the day of Judgment, This considered, 
what can be drawn from this text, to maintain Purgatory, I cannot 
imagine. 

The sixth place is Luke 10. 9. Make yee friends of the unrighteous 
Mamnum, that when yee faile, they may receine you into Everlasting 
Tabernacles. This he allcdgos to prove Invocation of Saints de- 
parted. But the sense ia plain. That we should make friends 
with our Riches, of the Poore; and thereby obtain their Prayers 
whitest they live. He that giveih to the Poore, lendeih to the 
Lord, 

The seventh is Luke 2‘>. 42 Lord remember me when thou commest 
into thy Kingdorne : Therefore, saith heo, there is Remission of sins 
after this life. But the consequence Is not good. Our Saviour then 
forgave him; and at his comming againe in Glory, will remember 
to raise him againe to Life Eternall. 

The Eight is Acts 2. 24. where St. Peter saith of Christ, that Cod 
had raised him up, and loosed the Paines of Deathy because it teas not 
ixjmble he should he holden of it ; Which hee interprets to bee a 
descent of Oirist into Purgat^^ry, to loose some Soules there from 
their torments: w'hereas it is manifest, that it was Christ that was 
loosed; it was hee that could not bee holden of Death, or the Grave; 
and not the Souls in Purgatory. But if that which Beza sayea in 
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hi 9 not^ on this place be well observeil, there is none thnt will not 
see, that m stead of Paynu, it should be Ranh-, and tlien there is 
no further cause to seek for I’urgatory in this Text. 


CHAP. XLV 

Of Di9iMONOLOo V, and other RcUqucA of the Religion 
of the Qentileji 

The impression mnxie on tho organs of Siijlit, by luoicio Boclio'^, 
either in one direct lino, or m many hues, roflec-ted from Opaque, or 
rofractod in the pa.ssage throiiprh Diaphanous Bodies, promiceth in 
living Creaturas, in whom (hid liath plaoi'xl sucli Orgfiiis, an Inia^na- 
tion of tlie Ol)jeci, from whence the Impression prooeedefli; which 
Imagination is called Sight; and seemetli not t^) bee a me>(‘r Imngina- 
tion, but the Bod}^ it selfe without us; in the same manner, as when 
a man violently presseth Ins eye, there appears to him a li^hl witliout. 
nnd before him, which no man perceiveth but himKolfo; bwause 
there is indeed no such thing without him, but onely a motion m the 
interiour organs, pressing by resistance outward, that makes him 
think 60 And the motion made by tills pressure, continuing aftcT 
the object which caused it is removed, is that we cull Imagination, 
and Memory, and (in sleep, nnd sometimes in greet flisteniper of (lie 
organs by Sicknesse, or Violence) a Thf^arn; of which things I have 
already spoken bricflv, in the second and third Cha}>ten!. 

This nature of Siglit having never ber>n discoverfsi hy (he ancient 
pretenders to Natural! Knowle<lgc; imicii Icsso by (hose that con- 
sider not things so remote (as that Knowledge is) from their present 
use; it was hard for men to conceive of those Images in the I'anoy, 
nnd in the Sense, otherwise, than of things really without us: 
Wliich some (because they vanish aMiiy, they know not wluther, 
nor how,) wall have to be absolutely Incorjinrcall, that is to say 
Immaterial!, or Formes w ithout Matter; Colour and Figure, w it bout 
any coloured or figured Body; and (hat they can )futun Aiciy bofla^is 
(as a garment) to make them Visible when tlicy w'ill to our lioddy 
Eyes; and others say, are BckHc^s, and living Crcaturcp, but made nf 
Air, or other more subtile and wthereall Matter, wdiich is, then, 
when they will be seen, condensed. But l-loth of them agree on one 
general! ap|)ellation of them, Demons. As if the Dead of whom they 
Dreamer!, were not Inhabitants of their owm lirain, but of the Air, 
or of Heaven, or Hell; not Phantasmes, but Gliosta; with just as 
much reason, os if one should say, he saw bis own Oliost in a T>ooking- 
Glasse, or the Ghosts of the Stars in a River; or call the ordinary 
apparition of the Sun, of the quantity of about a forit, the Z)cpm/m, 
or Ghost of that great Sun that enligliteneth the whole visible 
world: And by that means have feared them, as things of an un- 
known. that is, of an unlimited power to doe them good, or harme; 
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and consequently, given occasion to the Govemours of the Heathen 
Common-wealths to regulate this their fear, by establishing that 
DjLMONOLooy (in which the Poets, as Principall Priests of the 
Iteaihen Religion, wore specially emy)lf)Ve4, or reverenced) to the 
Publique Peace, and bo the Obedience of Subjects necessary there- 
unto; and to make some of them Good Dcemons, and others Evill; 
the one os a Spurro to the Observance, the other, as Reines to with- 
hold them from Violation of the Laws 

What kind of things they were, to whom they attributed the name 
of Dturnons, appeareth partly in the Genealogie of their Gods, written 
by Hesiod, one of the most ancient Poets of the Gra^cians; and 
partly in other Histories; of which I have observed some few before, 
in the 12 Chapter of this discourse. 

^’ho Gru cians, by their Colonies and Conquests, communicated 
their Language and Writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy; and 
therein, by necessary consequence their D(E7nonolo<jii, or (as St. Paul 
calles it) then Duclnnes of Deoils: And by that meanes, the con- 
tagion was derived also to the Jewea, both of Jud(ea, and Alexandria, 
and other parts, wherein to they were dispersed. But the name of 
Daemon they did not (as the Gr.Lscians) attribute to Spiiits both 
Good, and Evill; but to the Evill onely: And to the Good Dcemons 
they gave the name of the Spiiit of God; and esteemed those into 
wlioso bodies they entred to be Prophets In summe, all singu- 
larity if Good, they attributed to the Spirit of God, and if Evil, to 
some Dcevion, but a KaKoddi/j-uv, an Evill Dcjcmon, that is, a DevilL 
And therefore, they called DcEmoniaqtus, that is, 'possessed by the 
Devill, such as we call Madmen or Lunatiques; or such as had the 
Falling Sicknesse; or that spoke any thing, which they for want of 
understanding, thought absurd; As also of an Unclean person in a 
notorious degree, they used to say he bad an Unclean Spiiit; of a 
Dumbe man, that ho had a Dumbo Devill; and of John Baptist 
{Math 11. ) for the singularity of his fasting, that he had a 

Devill; and of our Saviour, because ho ‘^aid, hee that keopeth his 
sayings should not see Death in vetemutn. Now we know thm hast a 
Devill; Abraham is dead, and the Prophets are dead: And again, 
because he said {John 7. 20.) They went about to kill him, the people 
answered, Them hast a Demll, xch) goeth alxmt to kill thee ? Wherry 
it is munifcst, tliat the Jewea had the same opinions concerning 
Phantasmes, namely, that they were not Phantasmes, that is. 
Idols of the braino, but things reall, and independent on the 
Fancy. 

Which doctrine if it bo not true, why (may some say) did not our 
Saviour contradict it, and te.ach the contrary ? nay why does he use 
on diverse occasions, such forms of speech as seem to confirm it ? 
To this I answer, that first, where Christ saith, A spirit hath not flesh 
and bone, though hee shew that there bo Spirits, yet hee denies not 
that they are Bodies* And where St. Paul saies. We shall rise 
spiriiuall BexHes, he acknowledgeth the nature of Spirits, but that 
they are Bodily Spirits; which b not difficult to understand. For 
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Air and many other things are Bodies, though not Flesh and Bono 
or any other groase body, to bee discerned by the eye. Ihit v^lien 
our Saviour speaketh to the Devill, and commandeth him to go out 
of a man, if by the Devill, be meant a Discaao, as i‘lirrnosv or 
Lunacy, or a corporc^il Spirit, is not the ppocoh imnicprr?' ’ran 
Diseases hehre? or can there bo a corporcall Spirit in a lh>dy of 
Flesh and Bone, full already of vitall and aniinall Spinlsr Arc 
there not therefore Spirits, that neither have Hodn**^, nor are meer 
Imaginationa ? To the first I answer, that tlic nddrcKsing of our 
^viours command to the Madno.ssc, or Lunnov he cureth, no more 
improjier, then vas his rebuking of the Fever, or of the Wind, ami 
Sea; for neither do these hear; Or than was the command of Ood, 
to the Light, to the firmament, to the Sunne, and Slarres, wlien he 
commanded tlicm to bee: for they couM not hearo liefore they Imd 
a beeing. But those Bpeeehas are not irny)ropor, because they 
Rignifie the power of Oods \\'ord: no more therefore is it imyiroper, 
to cornmand Madnesse, or Lunacy (under the appellation of 
by which they were then commonly understood,) to (h'part out of a 
mans body To the second, concerning their being ln<'orj)oreiill, 
I have not yet observed any place of Scripture, from whence it can 
be gathered, that any man was over posKessc*^! with any other 
Corporeall Spirit, but t hat of hiaowne, by which liis Ixsiy is naturidly 
moved. 

()ur Saviour, immediately after the Holy (Ihost dc«rende<J upon 
in'm in the form of a Dove, is said by St MnUhnr ((’liajit. 4 1 ) to 
have been led up hy the Spirit into the \Y ildernesHf \ and tlie same is 
recited (Ijuke 4. 1 ) in these word^. Jenus being full of th^ Jlaly Ghml^ 
tvas led in the Spirit into th^. \S' ilderntAfiei Wlienfin' it is evident-, that 
by Spirit there, la meant (he Holy tJlioHt. This cannot he intcrf>rcte<i 
for a Possession: For Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are but one and 
the same substance; which is no poHsession of one Huh^tance, or 
l>ody, by another. And whereas in the versi^s following, he is said 
to have been taken up hy the Devill inJo the Holy (\h/, and set upon a 
pinnacle of the Temple, shall we conclude 1 hence that hoe w as pos- 
sessed of the Devill, or carryod thither bv violerv'O? And again, 
carryed thence by the Devill into an exceeding high mounlam, irho 
shewed him them thence all the Kingtlomes of the u'^trld: Wherein, we© 
are not to beleevo he w’aa either poKseH^'ed, or fcircerl hy the Devill, 
nor that any Mountaino is high enough, (according t/) tlie iitcrall 
sense,) to shew him one whole Hemisphere. What then can be the 
meaning of this place, other than that he went of himself into the 
WUdemesse; and that this carrying of him up and dowm, from the 
Wildemeese to the City, and from thence into a Mountain, wa* a 
Vision? Conformable whereunto, is also the phrase of St. Luke, 
that he© was led into the Wildemease, not by, but in the Spirit; 
whereas concerning His being Taken up into the Moiinfaine, and 
unto the ]*innacle of the Temple, hee speaketh as St Matthew doth. 
Which soiteth with the nature of a ViKion 

Again, where St. Luke sayee of Judas Iscariot, that Satan enired 
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into him, and thereupon that he went and communed with the Chief 
Priests, and Captaines, how he might betray Christ unto them: it may 
be arjswered, that by the Entring of Satan (that is the Enemy) into 
him, 13 meant, the hostile and traiterous intention of selling his Lord 
and Master. For as by the Holy Ghost, is frequently in Scripture 
understood, the Graces and good Inclinations given by the Holy 
Ghost; 80 by the Entring of Satan, may bee understood the wicked 
Cogitations, and Designs of the Adversaries of Christ, and his 
Disciples. For as it is hard to say, that the Devillwas entred into 
Judas, before he had any such hostile designe; so it Ls inif)L'i Linent 
to say, he was first Christs Enemy in his heart, and that the Dev ill 
entred into him afterwards. Therefore the Entring of Satan, and 
his Wicked Purpose, was one and the same thing. 

But if there bo no Immaterial! Spirit, nor any Possession of mens 
bodies by any Spirit Corporeall, it may again be asked, why our 
Saviour and his Apostles did not teach the People so; and in such 
clccr words, as they might no more doubt thereof. But such 
questions as these, are more curious, than necassary for a Christian 
mans Salvation. Mini may as well aske, why Christ tliat could have 
given to all men Faith, Lhety, and all manner of iiiorall Vertues, 
gave it U) some onely, and not to all: and why he left the search 
of natiirall Causes, and Sciences, to the naturall Ileason and Industry 
of men, and did not reveal it to all, or any man supernaturally ; 
and many other such questions: Of which novorthelc.sso there may 
bo alledged probable and pious reasons. For as God, when he 
brought the Israelites into the Land of Promise, did not secure 
them therein, by subduing all the Nations round about them; but 
loft many of them, us thomcB in their sides, to aM'aken from time to 
tune their Piety and Industry: so our Saviour, in conducting us 
toward his heavenly Kingdome, did not destroy all the difficulties 
of Niiturall Questions; but loft them to exercise our Industry, and 
Reason ; the Scope of his preaching, being onely to sliew us this plain 
and direct way to Salvation, namely, the beleef of this Article, that 
he was the Christ, the Son of the living God, sent into the world to sacri- 
fice himsel fe for our Sms, and at his comminy again, gloriously to reign 
over his Elect, and to save them from their Enemies eternally: To 
which, the opinion of Possession by Spirits, or Pliantasmes, are no 
lm])cdimcnt m the way; though it be to some an occasion of going 
out (J the way, and to follow their own Invenliuna. If woe require 
of the Scripture an account of all questions, which may be raised 
to trouble us in the performance of Gods commands; we may as 
well oomplaine of Moses for not having set downe the time of the 
creation of such Spirits, os well aa of the Creation of the Earth, and 
Sea, and of Men, and Beasta. To conclude, I find in Scripture that 
there be Angels, and Spirits, good and evill; but not that they are 
Incorporeall, as are the Apparitions men see in the Dark, or in a 
Dream, or Vision; which the Latinos call Spectra, and took for 
Deemons. And I find that tliero are Spiiita Corporeall, (though 
eubtile and Invisible;) but not that any mans body was possessed, 
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or inhabited by them; And that tlie Bodies of the Sainta Bhal) be 
Buch, namely, Spirituall Bodies, as St. Paul calls them. 

Neverthelesso, the contrary Doctrine, namely, that there bo 
Incorporcall Spirits, hath hitherto so prevailed in Die that 

the use of Exorcisme, (that is to say, of ejection of D^nlll^ h\ 
Ojnjuration)' is thereupon built; and (thoimh rarely and faintly 
practised) is not yet totally given over. Tliat tliero were many 
Da^moniaques in the Primitive Church, and few Mad-meii, and other 
such singular diseases; whereas in the«o times we bear of, and see 
many Mad -men, and few D.emoniaquos, proceeds not from the 
oliange of Nature; but of Names. But how it comas to passe, 
that whereas heretofore the Apostles, and aft/cr tliem for a time, the 
Imitators of the Church, did cure those singular Disoase.s, whicli now 
Lliey are not seen to doe; as likewise, why it is not in tlic power of 
every true Beleever now, to doe all that the Faithfull did Mien, 
that is to say, as we read (iMark 10. 17 ) !n Christs namf to cost oia 
DevillSy to sjitak with new Torujues, to take up Serpents, to drink doadlt/ 
Poison wtthoui harm taking, and to cure the Sick hj ih^ Uf/ing on of 
their hands, and all this without other words, hut in the Xamr of 
Jesus, is another question. And it is probable, that those extra- 
ordinary gifts were given to the Church, for no longer a lime, than 
men trusted wholly bj Christ, and looked for their felieitv onely in 
his Kingdome to come; and consequently, that when they sought 
Authority, and Riches, and trusted to their own Subtility for a 
Kingdome of this world, these supernatural! gifbs of (Jod wore again 
taken from them. 

Another reiique of Gentilismo, i.s the WorsJnp of Images, neitlior 
instituted by Moses in the Old, nor by Clirist in the Now 
Testament; nor yet brought in from the Oenlilos; but left 
amongst them, after they hot! given their names to Christ. 
Before our iSaviour preached, it was the gonerall Holigiim of the 
Gentiles, to worship for Gkids, those Apparencos tliat remain m the 
Brain from the impression of extemafl Bodies up')n the organs of 
their Sense.s, which are commonly called Ideas, idols, } haniasm^. 
Conceits, as being Represen tation-i of those extcmall Bodies, which 
cause them, and have nothing in them of reality, no more than 
is in the things that seem to stand before us in a Dream; And this 
is the reason why St Paul says. Wee kno^c that an idol xs Nothing. 
Not that he thought that an Image of Metall, Stone, or Wood, was 
nothing; hut that the thing which they lionorod, or feared in the 
Image, and held for a God. was a meer Figment, without place, 
habitation, motion, or existence, hut in the motions of the Brain. 
And the worship of these with Divine Honour, is that which hi ui 
the Scripture called Idolatry, and Rebellion against God For 
God being King of the Jews, and his Lieutenant being first 
and afterward the High Priest; if the iieoplo hod been permitted 
to worship, and pray to Images, (which are Representations of 
own Fancies.) they had hod no farther dependence on the true i^yfU 
of whom their can be no similitude; nor on hw prune Ministers, 
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Moaes, and the High Priests; but every man had governed himself 
according to bis own appetite, to the utter eversion of the Common* 
wealth, and their own destruction for want of Union. And therefore 
the first r^aw of God was, They should not take for Gods, alienos 
Dko3, that is, the Gods of other nations, but that onely true God, who 
vouchsafed to commune with Moses, and by him to give them laws and 
directions, for their peace, and for their salvation from their enemies. 
And the second was, that they should not make to themselves any 
Image to Worship, of their own Invention. For it is the same deposing 
of a King, to submit bo another King, whether lie be set up by a 
neiglihour nation, or by our selves. 

The jilaces of Scripture pretended to countenance the setting uj) 
of Images, to worship them; or to set them up at all in the places 
where God is worshipped, are First, two Examples; one of the 
(’henibina over the Ark of God; the other of the Brazen Serpent: 
Secondly, come texts w hereby we are commanded to worship certain 
CreatuHiS for their relation to God; as to worship his Footstool: 
And lastly, some other texts, by which is authorized, a religious 
honoring of Holy things But before I examine the force of those 
places, to pr()\e that wliioh is pretended, I must first explain what 
is to be understood by W orshipping, and what by Images, and Idols 

T have already shewn in the 20 Chapter of this Discourse, that to 
Honor, iH to value highly the Power of any peison: and that such 
value is measured, by our comparing him with others. But because 
there is nothing to be compared with God in Power; we Honor 
him not but Dishonour him l)y any Value lesse than Infinite. And 
thus Honor is properly of its owui nature, secret, and internaU in the 
heait But tlie inward thoughts of men, which ajipeare outwardly 
in their words and actions, arc the signes of our Honoring, and these 
goe by the name of Worship, in Latine Cultus. Therefore, to 
Pray to, to Swear by, to Obey, to bee Diligent, and Officious in 
Serving: in summe, all words and actions that betoken Fear to 
OtTend, or Desire to Please, is Worship, w'hether those woicls and 
a(!tions be sincere, or feigned: and because they ap[>ear as signes 
of Honormg, are ordinal ily also called Honor. 

The Worship we exhibite to those we esteem to be but men, os to 
Kings, and men in Authoiity, is CiviU Worship: But the worship we 
exhibite to that which we think to bee God, whatsoever the words, 
ceremonies, gestures, or other actions be, is Divine Worship. To fall 
prostrate before a King, in him that thinks him but a Man, is but 
Civill Worship: And he that but putteth off his hat in the Church, 
for this cause, that he thmketh it the House of God, worshippeth 
with Divine Worship, They that seek the distinction of Divine 
and Civill Worship, not in the intention of the Worshipper, but 
in the Words SouXela, and Xarpda, deceive themselves. For 
whereas tiiere be two sorts of Servants; that sort, which is of those 
that are absolutely in the power of their Masters, as Slaves taken in 
war, and their Issue, w^hose bodies are not in their own power, (their 
hves depending on the Will of their Masters, in such manner as to 
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forfeit them upon the least disobotlienoe,) and that are bought and 
sold as Beasts, were called AoOXot, that is properly, Slaves, and 
their Service Aoi'Xeia; The other, A\hich is of tliose tliat serve 
(for hire, -or in hope of benefit from their Miuslers) voliinboily: are 
called QrjT€s; that is, Domestique Servants; to uliost' ser\ ic© tl\e 
Masters haVe no further riglit. than is contained in the ('ovenanta 
made betwixt them. These two kinds of Servants have thus much 
common to them both, that their labour is apnoinUvl them by 
another: And the word Au'rfts, is the generall name^ o{ both, 
signifying him that worketh for another, wliether, as a Slave, or a 
voluntary Servant: So that Aarpeia significth generally all Service; 
but AovXeia the service of Bondmen onely, and the condition of 
Slavery: And both are used in Seiipture (to signifio our Service of 
God) promiscuously. Aoi'Xfta, because we are (loda^ Slaves; 
Aarpe/a, because wee Serve him: and m all kinds of Service is 
contained, not onely Obc-dience, but also Worship; that is, such 
actions, gesturas, and words, as signifie Honor. 

An Image (in the most §trict signification of the word) is tlic 
Resemblance of some tiling visible- In which sense the BhantaHticall 
Formes, Apparitions, or Seeraings of visible Todies to tlie vSight, ar« 
onely Imnges; such as are the Shew of a man, or other thing in the 
Water, by Reflexion, or Refraction; or of the Sun. or Stars by 
Direct Vision in the Air; which are nothing reall m the things seen, 
nor in the place where they seem to bee; nor are their maKmtudeji 
and figures the same with that of the object; but changeable, by 
the variation of the organs of Siglit, or by glasses; ami arc i.rMeii 
oftentimes in our Imagination, and in our Dreiims. when the ot.j.s- 
is absent; or changed into other colours, and sliapas, ns (lungs Uial 
depend onely upon the Fancy. And these are the mages which 
are^ripinally and most properly called /dens and ^ 

derived from the language of the Gr.xcians, with whom thi tyn 1 
EtSa, signifieth to See. they arc also cal ed 1 
is in the same language. Arj^nUo^y,. And f''"!" / ' 

that one of the faculties of mans Nalnrc. is callc<l the 
And from hence it Is mamteat. that there neither is, nor can hoc any 

Image made of a thing Invisible. ,i,,_„ infinui.. 

It is also evident, that there can ho no Image of a thing 
for all the Images, and Phantasmes that arc made by (he 
of things visible, aie figured: hut l ignre is a 
determined: And therefore there can bee iio Image of 
the Soule of Man; nor of Spirits; but onely o ik-dies V’sth y « at 
is Bodies that have light in themselves, or arc by such cidigldened. 

And whereas a man can fancy Shapes he never saw; mailing up a 
Figure out of the parts of divers creatiire-s; as the I oets t'l -ir 

Ce^taures, Chimacraa, and other Monsters never 
also give Matter to those Shapes, and make them m Wood. Clay or 
MetaU. And tliese are also called Images, not for the 
of any corporeall thing, but for tlic resemblance of »om© Hian- 
^SlTnhtb^nte of the Brain of the Maker. But m th»e IdoU, 
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as they are originally in the Brain, and as they are painted, carved, 
moulded, or moiilten in matter, there is a similitude of the one to 
the other, for which the Materiall Body made by Art, may be said 
to he the Image of the Phantasticall Idoll made by Nature. 

But in a lar^^er use of the word Image, is contained also, any 
Re[)resentation of one thing by another. So an earthly Soveraign 
may be called the Image of God: And an inferiour Magistrate the 
Image of an wirthly Soveraign. And many times in the Idolatry 
of the Gentiles there was little regard to the similitude of their 
Materiall idol to tlie Idol in their fancy, and yet it was called the 
Image of it. For a Stone unhewn has been set up for Neptune and 
divers other sha})(‘.s far ddlerent from the shapes they conceived of 
their Gods. And at this day w^e see many Images of the Virgm 
iMnn, and other vSaints, unlike one another, and without correspon- 
dence to an} one mans Fancy; and yet serve well enough for the 
purpose they were erected for; which was no more but by the 
Names onely, to rejiresent the Persons mentioned in the Hisb^jry; 
to which every man applyeth a Mentiill Image of his owne making, 
t)r none at all And thus an Image in the largest sense, is either 
the Resemblance, or the Representation of some thing Visible; 
or both together, os it happeneth for the most part. 

But the name of Idoll is extended yet further in Scripture, to 
signifio also the Sunno, or a Starro, or any other Credit ure, \isil)le 
or invisible, when tliey are worshipped for Gods. 

Having shewn what is Worship, and what an lmag>'; I will now 
put them together, and examine what that Idoi.atry is, which is 
forbidden in the Second Comraandement, and other places of the 
S(Tlpturo. 

To worship an Image, is voluntarily to doe those extcrnall acts, 
which are signes of honoiing either the matter of the Image, which 
is Wood, Stone, Motall, or some other visible creature; or the 
PhantnMiio of the brain, for the resemblance, or representation 
whereof, the matter was formed and figured, or both together, os 
one animate Body, composed of the Matter and the Phantasrae, as 
of a H(.>dy and Soule. 

']\) be uncovered, before a man of Power and Authority, or before 
the Throne of a Prince, or in such other places as hee onlaineth to 
that puri^Kjse in his absence, is to Worship that man, or Pnnee with 
Civill Worship; as being a signe, not of honoring the stoule, or place, 
but the Person; and is not Idolatry. But if heo that doth it, should 
suppose the Stiule of the Prince to be in the Stool, or should present 
a Petition to the Stool, it were Divine Worship, and Idolatry. 

To pray to a King for such things, os hee is able to doe for us, 
tbougli we prostrate our selves before him, is but Civill Worship; 
because w'e acknowledge no other power in him, but humane: But 
voluntarily to pray unto him for fair weather, or for any thing which 
God onely can doe for u.s, is Divine Worship, and Idolatry. On the 
other side, if a King compell a man to it by the terrour of Death, or 
other great corporall punishment, it is not Idolatry: For the Worship 
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which the Soveraign oommandeth to be© done unto himself by the 
terrour of his Laws, is not a sign that he that obeyeth him, ‘does 
inwardly honour him as a God, but that he is desirous to save him- 
selfe from death, or from a miserable life; and that which is not a 
bign of internal! honor, ia no Worship; and therefore no Idolatry 
hi either can it bee said, that hee that does it, scandahzeth. or laveth 
any stumbling block before his Brother; because how wise, or 
leametl soever he be that worshippeth in that manner, another liian 
cannot from thence argue, that he approveth it; but that lie doth 
it for fear; and that it is not his act, but the act of his Soveraign 
To worship God, in some peculiar Place, or turning a mans face 
towards an Image, or det-erniinate Place, is not to worship, or honor 
the Place, or Image: but to acknowledge it Holy, that is to say, to 
acknowleilge the Image, or the I^laco to be sot ajiart from common 
use: for that is the meaning of the word Uo}y\ which implies no 
new quality in the Place, or Image; but onelv a new Relation by 
Appropriation to God; and therefore is not Idolatry; no more than 
it was Idolatry to worship God before the Brazen Serpent; or for 
the Jews when they were out of their own© countrey, to turn their 
faces (when they prayed) toward the 'remple of Jerusalem, or for 
Moses to put off his Shoes when he was before the Klaraing Bush, 
the ground appertaining to Mount Sinai; which jilaco God luvd 
chosen to appear in, and to give his I^^iws to the j'oojile of Israel, 
and was therefore Holy ground, not by inhrerent sanotity, but by 
separation to Gods use; or for Christians to worship in the Churches, 
which are once solemnly dedicatod to God for that purpose, by the 
Authority of the King, or other true Ropresentant of the Church. 
But to worship God, as inanimating, or inhabiting, such Imago, or 
place; that is to say, an infinite substance in a finife place, is 
Idolatry: for such finite Gods, are but Idols of the bnini, nothing 
real!; and are commonly called in the Scripture by the names of 
Vanity, and Lyes, and Nothing. Also to worsliip God, not as 
inammating, or present in the place, or Image; but to tlu^ end to bo 
put in mind of him, or of some works of his, in ofiso Die Place, or 
Image be dedicated, or set up by private authority, and not by the 
authority of them that are our i^veraign Pastors, Is Molatry For 
the Coramandement is, Thou shall not make to thy sejfv any graven 
Image. God commanded Moses to set up the Brazen Serpent; 
he© did not make it to himsclfe; it was not therefore against the 
(^bmmandemont. But the making of the Golden f>ilfo by Aaron, 
and the People, a.s being done without authority from God, was 
Idolatry; not onely because they held it for God, but also because 
they made it for a Religious use, without warrant cither from God 
their Soveraign, or from Moses, that was his Lieutenant. 

The Gentiles worshipped for Gods, Jupiter, and others; that 
living, were men perhaps that had done great and glorious Acte; 
and for the Children of Gixl, clivers men and women, supjiosing 
them gotten between an Immortall Deity, and a mortail man. 
This was Idolatry, because they made them so to themselves, having 
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no authority from God, neither in his eternall Law of Reason, nor 
in his positive and revealed Will. But though our Saviour was a 
man, whom wee also belceve to bee God Immortall, and the Son of 
God ; yet thi^ is no Idolatry; because wee build not that beleef upon 
our own fancy, or judgment, but upon the Word of God revealed in 
the Scriptures. And for the adoration of the Lucharist, if the words 
of Christ, Thi!^ m my Body, aignifie, that he himsdfe, and the seeming 
bread in his hand , and not ontly so, but that all the seeming mor sells 
of bread that have ever since been, and any tune hereafter shall bee 
consecrated by Priests, bee so many Christs bodies,, and yet all of them 
hut one body, then is that no Idolatry, because it is authorized by 
our Saviour: but if that text doe not signilie that, (for there is no 
other that can be allcdged for it,) then, because it is a worship of 
humane institution, it is Idolatry. For it is not enough to say, 
God can transubstantiate the liread into Christs Body: For the 
Gentiles also held God to bo Omnipotent; and might upon that 
ground no lesse excuse their Idolatry, by pretending, as well as 
others, a transubstantiation of their Wood, and Stone into God 
Aliniglity. 

Whereas there be, that pretend Divine Inspiration, to be a supor- 
naturall eutring of the Holy Ghost into a man, and not an acquisition 
of Gods graces, by doctrine, and study; I think they are in a very 
dangerous Dilemma. For if they worship not the men whom they 
beleeve to be so inspired, they fall into Impiety , os not adoring 
Gods supernatural! Presence, And again, if they worship them, 
they commit Idolatry; for the Apostles would never permit them- 
selves to bo 80 worshipped. Therefore the safest way Ls to beleeve, 
that by the Doaoending of the Dove upon the Apostles; and by 
Christs Breathing on them, when hee gave them the Holy Ghost, 
and by the giving of it by Imposition of Hands, are understood the 
sigiies which God hath been please<l to use, or ordain to bee used, of 
his promise to assist those persons in their study to Preach his King- 
dome, and in their Conversation, that it might not be Scandalous, 
but Edifying to otlici-a. 

Besides the Idolatrous Worship of Images, there is also a 
Scandalous Worship of them; which is also a sin; but not Idolatry. 
For Idolatnj is to worship by signes of an internall, and reall honour: 
but Scandalous Worship, ifl but Seeming Worship; and may some- 
times bee jomed with an inward, and hearty detestation, both of 
the Image, and of the Phantasticall Doemon, or Idol, to which it is 
dedicated; and prooecil onely from the fear of death, or other 
grievous punishment; and is iieverthclcsse a sin in them that so 
worship, m case they be men whose actiona are looked at by others, 
08 lights to guide them by; because following their ways, they 
cannot but stumble, and fall in the way of Rehgion: Whereas the 
example of those we regard not, works not on us at all, but leaves ua 
to our own diligence and caution; and conserpiently arc no cause* 
of our falling. 

If therefore a Pastor lawfully called to teach and direct others. 
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or any other, of whose knowledge there is a grwit opinion, doe 
externall honor to an Idol for fear; unle-sso he make his fe-iire, and 
unwillingnease to it, as evident as the worship; he Seandali/eth 
his Brother, by seeming to approve Idolatry. For his Brother 
arguing from the action of his teacher, or of him whoso knowledge 
he esteemetli groat, concludes it to bee lawfull in it sclfe And this 
Scandall, is Sm, and a Scandal! given. But if one being no 
nor of eminent reputation for knowledge in Cliristian Doctrine, doe 
the same, and another follow him; this is no Si*andall given; for 
he had no cause to follow such exainj)le: but is a pretonco of Scandall 
which hee taketh of himselfe for an excuse before nirn; ]for an 
unlearned man, that is in the power of an Idolatrous Kmc;, or State, 
if commanded on pain ot death to worship before an Idoll, liee 
detesteth the Idoll in his heart, hee doth well; though if he had the 
fortitude to suffer death, rather than worship it, ho should doe 
l)etter But if a Pastor, who as Cliriats Messimger, 1ms undertaken 
to teach Christs Doctrine to all nations, should doe the same, it, wer(^ 
not onely a sinfull Scandall, in respect of other Christian mens 
consciences, but a pcrlidious forsaking of his charge 

Tlio summe of that which 1 have said hitherto, concerning the 
Worship of Images, is this, that he that worshippoth in an Image, or 
any Creature, either the Matter thereof, or any Fancy of his own, 
which ho thinketh to dwell in it, or both togellicr; or bcleovoth 
that such things hear hn Prayers, or see lus Devotions, witliout 
Ears, or EyCvS, committeth Idolatry: and he that countcrfcMteth 
such Worahiji for fear of punishment, if he hee a man whoso example 
hath power amongst his Brethren, commit.tclli a sin: But lie that 
worshippcth the Creator of the world before sucli an Image, or in 
such a place as lie hatli not mivde, or cliosen of hinih(‘lfe, but taken 
from the cominandement. of Gods Word, as tlie Jewes did in worslnp- 
ping God before the Cborubins, and before the Brazen Scrjient for a 
time, and in, or towards the Temnle of Jerusalem, which was also 
but h3r a time, committeth not Idolatry 

Now for the Worship of Samts, and Imngee, and RelujuoH, and 
other things at this day practised in the Church of I^unc, I sny they 
are not allowed by the Word of God, nor brought into the Church 
of Rome, from the D(wtrine there taught, but partly left in it at 
the first conversion of the Gentles; and afterwards countenanced, 
and confirmed, and augmented by the Bishops of f-U)nie. 

As for the proofs alledged out of Scripture, namely, those examples 
of Images appointed by God to bee set up; They were not set up 
for the people, or any man to worship; but that they should worship 
God himselfe before them; as before the Chorubins over the Ark, 
and the Brazen Serpent For we read not, tliat the Priest, 
or any other did worship the Cherubins; but contrarily wee 
read (2 Kings 18, 4.) that Hezekiah brake in pieces the Brazen 
Serpent which Mosee had set up, because the People burnt incense 
to it. Besides, those examples are not put for our Imitation, that 
we also “hould set up Images, under pretence of worshipping God 
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before them; because the words of the second Commandement, 
Thou shall not make to thy selfe any graven Imagty dec. distinguish 
between the Images that God commanded bo set up, and those 
which wee set up to our selves. And therefore from the Glierubins, 
or Bra7en Serjicnt, to the Images of mans devising; and from the 
Worship commanded by God, to the Will-Worship Of men, the 
argument is not good. This also is to bee considered, that as 
Hezekiah brake in pieces the Brazen Serpent, because the Jews 
did worship it, to the end they should doe so no more; so also 
Christian Soveraigns ought to break down the Images w hich their 
Subjects have been accustomed to w'orship; that there be no more 
occlusion of such Idolatry. For at this day, the ignorant People, 
where Images are w'orshipped, doe really beleeve there is a Divine 
I'ower in the Images; and are told by their Pastors, that some 
of them have spoken; and have bled; and that miracle-s have been 
done by them; which they apprehend as done by the Saint, which 
they think either is the Image it self, or in it. The IsraelitevS, when 
they worshipped the Calfe, did think they worship} )ed the God 
that brought them out of Egypt; and yet it was Idolatry, because 
they thought the Calfe either was that God, or had him in his belly. 
And though some man may think it impossible for people to be so 
stupid, as to think the Image to be God, or a Saint; or to worship 
it in that notion, yet it is manifest in Scripture to the contrary; 
where when the CJolden Calfe was made, the people said,‘ These are 
thy Oeds 0 Israel ; and where the Images of Laban * are called his 
Gods. And wee see daily by experience in all sorts of Peojile, that 
such men as study nothing but their food and ease, are content to 
beleeve any absurdity, i at her than to trouble themselvas to examine 
it; holding their faith as it were by entaile unalienable, except by an 
expresse and new Law. 

But they inferre from some other places, that it Is lawfull to paint 
Angels, and also God himselfc: os from Gods walking in the Garden ; 
from Jacobs seeing God at the top of the ladder; and from other 
Visions, and Dreams. But Visions, and Dreams, whether naturall, 
or Bupernaturall, are but Phantitames: and he that painteth an 
Image of any of them, maketh not an Image of God, hut of his own 
Phantasm, which is, making of an Idol. I say not, that to draw’ 
a Picture aftetr a fancy, is a Sin; but when it is drawn, to hold it for 
a Representation of God, is against the second Commandement; 
and can be of no use, but to worship. And the same may be said 
of the Images of Angels, and of men dead; unlesse as Monuments 
of friends, or of men worthy remembrance: For such use of on 
Image, is nut Worship of the Image: but a civill honoring of the 
Person, not that is, but that was: But when it is done to the Image 
which we make of a Saint, for no other reason, but that we think 
he heareth our prayers, and is pleased with the honour wee doe him 
when dead, and without sense, we© attribute to him more than 
humane power; and therefore it is Idolatry. 

* Exod. 32 2. • Gen. 31. 30. 
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Seeing therefore there is no authority, neither in the Law of Moaoa, 
nor in the Gospel, for the religious Worship of Images, or other 
Representations of God, which men set up to themselves; or for 
the Worship of the Image of any Creature in Heaven, or Karth, or 
under the Earth: And whereas Christian Kings, wlio are living 
Kepresentants of God, are not to be worshippecj by their SubjooU, 
by any act, that sigmfieth a greater esteem of his power, than the 
nature of mortall man is capable of; It cannot be imagined, that the 
Religious Worship now in use, was brought into the Church* by 
lULSiHidersUndinff of the Scripture. It resteth therefore, that it was 
left in it, by not destroying the Images themselves, in the conversion 
of the Gentiles that worshipped them 

The cause whereof, was the immoderate esteem, and prices set 
upon the workmanship of them, which made the owners (though 
converted, from worshipping thorn as they had done Religiously 
for Daemons) to retain them still in their housort, ii|>on pretence of 
doing it in the honor of Christy of the Fir^in Mnry, aiid of the 
Apostles, and other the l*a«tors of the Primitive Church; as being 
Casio, by giving them new names, to make that an Image of the 
Vtrffin Mori/, and of her Sonne, our Saviour, which before perhaps 
was called the Image of Ven^t^, and Cup\d\ and so of a Jujnter 
to make a Barnabas, and of Mercury a Paid, and the like. And as 
worldly ambition creeping by degrees into the Pastors, drew them 
to an endeavour of pleasing the now made Christians; and also 
to a liking of this kind of honour, which they also might hoj)0 for 
after their decease, as well os those that had already gained it: 
80 the worshipping of the Images of Christ and his Apostlofl, grow 
more and more Idolatrous; save that somewliat after the time of 
Ccnistantine. divers Kiniierors, and Hishops, and genorall Councells 
ob'^ervod, and opposed the unlawfulnesse thorw^f; but too late, or 
too weakly. 

The Canonizing of Sairds, is another Reliquo of Gontilisme: It 
is neither a misunderstanding of Scripture, nor a now mvontion of 
the Roman Cliurch, but a ouatome as ancient as the Common-wealth 
of Home it self. The hrst that ever was canoniie<l at Romo, was 
Romulus, and that upon the narration of Julius Procidus, tliat swore 
before the Senate, he spake with him after his death, and was assured 
by him, he dwelt in Hc^ivcn, and was there called Quirinus, and would 
be propitious to the St^te of their new City And thcrcijxm the 
Senate gave publigue ttslxmony of his Sanctity. Juixus Cccmir, and 
other Emperors after him* had the like leetimnny; that is, were 
Canonized for Saints; for by such testimony is CANOMZATtojf, 
now defined; and is the same with the 'Arodluxnx of the Heathen 

It is also from the Roman Heathen, that the Popes have received 
the name, and power of Pontifei Maximus. This was the name 
of him that in the ancient Common-wealth of Rome, had the 
Supreme Authority under the Senate and P©y)lo, of regulating tU 
Ceremonies, and Doctrines concerning their l^ligion: And when 
Augustus Caesar changed the State into a Monarchy, he took to 
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himflelfe no more but this oflSce, and that of Tribune of the People, 
(that is to say, the Supreme Power both in State, and Religion;) 
and the succeeding Emperors enjoyed the same. But when the 
Emperor Constantine lived, who was the first that professed and 
autliorized Ciiristian Religion, it was consonant to his profession, 
to cause Religion to be regulated (under his authority) by the Bishop 
of Rome: Though it doe not appear they had so soon the name of 
Pontifvj) but rather, that the succeeding Bishops took it of them- 
selves, to countenance the power they exercised over the Bishops 
of the Roman Provinces. For it is not any Priviledge of St. Peter, 
but the J’livilcdge of the City of Rome, which the Emperors were 
alwaies willing to uphold, that gave them such authority over other 
Bishops; as may be evidently seen by tliat, that the Bishop of 
Constantinople, when the Emperour made that City the Seat of the 
hJmjiiro, pretended to bee equall to the Bishop of Rome; though 
at lost, not without contention, the Pope carryed it, and became the 
Pontifex Maximus; but in right onely of the Emperour; and 
not without the bounds of the Empire; nor any where, nfter the 
Emperour had lost his power in Rome; though it were the Pope 
himself that took his power from him. From whence wee may by 
the way observe that there is no place for the superiority of the Pope 
over other Bishops, except in the territories thereof he is himself 
the Civill Soveraign; and where the Emperour having Soveraigii 
Power Civil!, hath expressely chosen the Pope for the chief Pastor 
under himselfo, of his Christian Subjects. 

The carrying about of Images in Proce^sston; is another Relique 
of the Religion of the Greeks, and Romans; For they also carried 
their Idols from place to place, in a kind of Chariot, which was 
peculiarly dedicated to that use, which the Latines called Thensa, 
and VeliKuhnn Deornm; and the Image was placed in a frame, or 
Shrine, which they called Fercvlum: And that which they called 
Pompa, is the same that now named Procession: According where- 
unto, amongst the Divine Honors which were given to Julius Ccesar 
by the Senate, this was one, that in the Pompe (or Procession) at 
the Cirotean games, he should have Thensam i Ferculum^ a sacreil 
Chariot, and a Shrine; which was as much, as to be carried up and 
down as a God: Just as at this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopie. 

To these Processions also belonged the bearing of burning Torches, 
and Candles, before the Images of the Gods, both amongst the 
Greeks, and Romans. For afterwards the Emperors of Rome 
received the same honor; as we read of Caligula^ that at his reception 
to the Empire, he was carried from Misenum to Pomty in the midst 
of a throng of People, the wayee beset with Altars, and Beasts for 
Saorifioe, and burning Torches: And of Caracalla that was received 
into Alexandria with Incense, and with casting of Flowers, and 
that is, with Torches; for AafloCxoi were they that 
amongst the Greeks carried Torches lighted in the Processions of 
their Gods: And in proceese of time, the devout, but ignorant 
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People, did many times honor their BiHho])R with the hko porapt' 
of Wax Candles, and the Images of o\ir Saviour, and the Saints, 
constantly, in the Church it self. And thus came in the use of Wax 
Candles; - and was also established by some of tiie ancient Councolls. 

The Heathens had also their Aqua Lustraiis, tliat is to say, Hoh/ 
Water. The Church of Homo imitates tiiem also in tlieir Hohj 
Dayes. They had their Bacchanalia-, and we have our Wakei, 
answering to them: They their Sahtrnalia, and wo our ('arneisdU. 
and Shrove- tuesdays liberty of Servants: They tiieir Procession of 
Priapus; wee our fetehmg in, erection, and dancing al)out Mayjxtlrs; 
and Dancing is one kind of Worship: They had their l^roeossion 
called Ambarvalia and we our Proce^ssion about the fieltlH in the 
Rogation week. Nor do I think that these are all the Ccremoniea 
that liave been left in the Church, from tlie first e(m version of tho 
Gentiles: but they are all that I can for tiie jircsent call to mind; 
and if a man would wel observe that wlncli is delivuTcd in the 
HLstorica, concerning the Religious Rites of the Gnvks and Romanes, 
I doubt not but he might find many more of the.se old empty B()ttlc^8 
of Gentilifime, which the Doctors of the liomane Church, either by 
Negligence, or Ambition, have filled up again with the now Wine of 
Christianity, that will not faile in time to brc^ik them. 


CHAP. XLVl 

0/ Darknessk froin Vain PiiiiosoriiY, and Kauttious Traditions 

By Philosofhy, ls understood //c* Knowledge acquired by Hranon 
ing,from the Manner of the (Jenerafwn of any thing. U> the J^roprrttcjr ; 
or from the Properties, to some possible Way of (it m ration of the same', 
to the end to bee able to produce, a-v far tnaiUr, and humane force 
permit, such Effects, as humane life requireih. 8o the (Jemmetrieian, 
from tho Construction of Fi;^ures, findeth out many IToperties 
thereof; and from the Projx'Hies, new Ways of their ^instruction, 
by Reasoning; to tho end to be able to measure Land, and Water, 
and for infinite other usos. So the AstronoimT, from tlie liising, 
Setting, and Moving of the Sun, and Starres, in divcrsparts of the 
Heavens, findeth out the Oiuses of Day, and Night, and of tho 
different Seasons of the Year; whereby ho kwipeth an account of 
Time: And the like of other Sciences, 

By which Definition it is evident, that we arc not to account as 
any part thereof, tliat onginall knowledge callfxi Fxpenenco, in 
which consisteth Prudence: Because it n not attained hy Reasoning, 
but found as well in Brute Beasts, as m Man; and Is but a Memory 
of successions of events in times post, wherein the omission of every 
little circumstance altering the efff^ct, fnistrateth tho exjieclatioD 
of the most Prudent- whereas nothing is produced by Reasoning 
aright, but general!, etemalJ, and immutable Truth. 
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Nor are we therefore to give that name to any false Conclusions; 
For he that Reasoneth aright in words he understandeth, can never 
conclude un Error: 

Nor to that which any man knows by supernatural! Revelation ; 
because it ia not acquired by Reasoning: 

Nor that which is gotten by Reasoning from the Authority of 
Books; because it is not by Reasoning from the Cause to the Effect, 
nor from tlie Effect to the Cause; and is not Knowledg, but Faith. 

The faculty of Reasoning being consequent to the use of Speech, 
it was not pos8il)le, but that there should have been some generall 
Truthes found out by Reasoning, os ancient almost as Language it 
selfe. The Savages of America, are not without some good Morall 
Sentences; also they have a little Arithmetick, to adde, and divide 
in Numbers not too great: but they are not therefore Philosophers. 
For as there were Plants of Corn and Wine in small quantity dis- 
persed in the Fields and Woods, before men knew their vertue, or 
made use of them for their nourishment, or planted them apart in 
Fields, and Vineyards; in which time they fed on x4korns, and drank 
Water: ho also there have been divers true, generall, and profitable 
Sf)eoulations from the beginning; as being the naturall plants of 
humane Reason: But they were at first but few in number; men 
lived upon grosse Experience; there w'as no Metliod; that is to say, 
no Sowing, nor Planting of Knowledge by it self, apart from the 
Weeds, and common Plants of Errour and Conjecture: And the 
cause of it Ix'ing the want of leasure from procuring the necessitias 
of life, and defending themselves against their neighbors, it was 
impossible, till the erecting of great Commonwealths, it should bo 
otherwise. Lmsure is the mother of Philosuphy; and Common- 
wealth^ the mother of Peace^ and Leasurei Wliore first were great 
and Hourishing CUies, there was first the study of Philosophy. The 
Qwnosophists of India, the Magi of Persia, and the Priests of 
Chaldaa and Pgyj)t, are counted the most ancient Philosophers; 
and those Countroys were the most ancient of Kingdomes. Phil- 
osophy was not risen to the Oractans, and other people of the West, 
whose Common-wealths (no greater perhaps then Lucca, or Geneva) 
had never Peace, but when their fears of one another were equall; 
nor the Leasure to observe any thing but one another At length, 
when Warre liad united many of these Orceexan lesser Cities, into 
fewer, and greater; then began Seven men, of severall parts of Greece, 
to get the ro[)utation of being some of them for Morall and 

Politique Sentences; and others for the learning of the Chaldceans 
and Egyptians, which was Astronomy, and Geometry. But we hear 
not yet of any Schools of Philosophy, 

After the Aihtmans by the overthrow of the Persian Armi^, had 
gotten the Dominions of the Sea; and thereby of all the Islands, 
and Maritime Cities of the Archipelago, as well of Am as Europe; 
and were grown wealthy; they that had no employment, neither 
at home, nor abroad, had little else to employ themselves in, but 
either (as St. Luke says, AcU 17. 21. m telling and hearing neios, or in 
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discoursing of Philoso'phy publiquely to the youth of the City. 
Every Master took some place for that purpose. Pkik) in certain 
publiquo Walks called Academia, from one Academus: Aristotle 
in the Walk of the Temple of Pan, oiillcd Lycceum: others in the 
Stoa, or covered Walk, wlierein the MerohanU Goods wore brought 
to land: others in other places; where they spent the tune of their 
Leasure, in teaching or in disputing of their Opinions; and some in 
any place, where they could get the youth of the City together to 
hear them talk. And this was it which Carneade^ also did at Rome, 
when he was Ambassadour; which caused Cato advise the Senate 
to dispatch him quickly, for feare of corrupting the manners of the 
young men that delighted to hear him speak (as they thought) fine 
things. 

From this it was, that the place where any of <hem taught, ami 
disputed, was called iSdiola. whieh in their Tongue siginfieth Lmsuff, 
and their Disputations, Diatrihic, that is to say, Passing of the time 
Also the Philosophers themselves had the name of their Sects, some 
of them from these their Schools: For they that folio wtd Plato 
Doctrine, were called Academiqves; The follower's of Aristotle, 
Peripatetiques, from the Walk hee taught in; and those that Zeno 
taught, Sloiques^ from the Stoa: as if we should denominate men 
from More fields, from Pauls Church, aiui from (he Ercluimje, bccaii'^e 
they meet there often, to prate and loytcr. 

Neverthelesae, men were bo much taken with this eufltome, that 
in time it spread it selfe over all Europe, and ( ho best pari, of Afrique; 
so os there were Schools puliliqucly erccUvl, and mamtained for 
Lectures, and Disputations, almost in cv( \y QuiiuKtii-wealtli. 

There w’ere also Schools, anciently, botli before, and after (lie 
time of our Saviour, amongst the Jews: but flicy were Sehools of 
their I>aw. For though they were called S)/nuq(^ues, that is to say, 
Congregations of the People; yet in as much as the Law was ever} 
Sabbath day read, expounded, and dtsoutod in them, they differed 
not in nature, but in the name onclv from Publiquo vStdiools; and 
were not onely in Jerusalem, but in every City of the Gentiles, where 
the Jews inhabited There was sueli a Schoole at Damascus, 
wherein to Paul entred, to persecute. TIhtc were oiherfl at ArUioch, 
Iconium and Thessalonica, whercinto he entrod, to dispute' And 
such was the Synagogue of the Lihertmes, C qrenuins, Air randrians, 
Ctlicians, and those of Asia; that is to say, tlie Schoole of 1.%1/ertines, 
and of Jeioes, that were strangers m Jerusalem' ^ And of tins Schoole 
they were that disputed {Ad. 0. 9.) with SairU Steven, 

Put what has been the Utility of t}i(»so Schools? what Science W 
there at this day acquired by their Readings and Disputing* t 
That wee have of Geometry, which is the Mother of all Naturall 
Science, wee are not indebted for it to the *School8 Plato that waa 
the best Philosopher of the (.Teeks, forbad entrance into his Schoole, 
to all that were not already in some measure Geometricians. There 
were many that studied that Science to the great a<^l vantage of 
mankind: but there is no mention of their Schools; nor was there 
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any Sect of Geometricians; nor did they then passe under the name 
of Piiilosophers. The naturall Philosophy of those Schools, was 
rather a Dream than Science, and set forth in senselesse and in- 
significant f.anguage; wliich cannot be avoided by those that will 
teach PhiloHt)phy, without having first attained great knowledge 
in Geometry: For Nature w^orketh by Motion; the Wayes, and 
Degrees whereof ennnot be known, without the knowledge of the 
Proportions and J Properties of Lines, and Figures, Their Morall 
Philosophy is but a description of their own Passions. For the rule 
of Manners, without Civil! Government, is the Law of Nature; and 
in it, (ho Law Civill; that determmeth what ls Honest, and Dis- 
honest-, what is Just, and Unjust-, and generally what is Good, and 
Kvdl-, whereas they make the Rules of Good, and Bad, by their own 
Liking, and Disliking-. Jiy wliich means, in so great diversity of 
taste, there is nothing generally agreed on; but every one doth (as 
far as he dares) whatsoever seemeth good in his owne eyes, to the 
subversion of Comraon-%vealth. Their Logique which should bee 
the Method of Reasoning, is nothing else but Captions of Words, 
and Inventions how to puzzle such as should goe about to pose them. 
To conclude, there is nothing so absurd, that the old Philosophers 
(as Cicero saith, who was one of them) have not some of them 
maint/ained. And 1 beloevo that scarce any thing can be more 
absurdly said in naturall Philosophy, than that which now is called 
Aristotles MeUi physiques; nor more repugnant to Government, than 
much of that bee hath said in his Pohtiques; nor more ignorantly, 
than a groat part of his Ethiques. 

The Schoole of the Jews, was originally a Schoole of the I^w of 
Moses; who commanded {Dent. 31. 10 ) that at the end of every 
seventh year, at the Feast of the Tabernacles, it should be read to 
all the people, that they might hear, and learn it; Therefore the 
reading of the Law (which was in use after the C^iptivity) every 
Sabbath day, ought to have had no other end, but the acquainting 
of the people with the Comniandemcnts which they were to obey, and 
to expound unto them the wiitinga of the Prophets. But it is 
manifest, by the many reprehensions of them by our Saviour, that 
they corrupted the Text of the I.>aw with their false Commentaries, 
and vain Traditions; and so little understood the Prophets, that 
they did neither acknowdodge Christ, nor the work.s ho did ; of which 
the Prophets prophecyed. So that by their Lectures and Disputa- 
tions in their Synagogues, they turned the Doctrine of their Law into 
a Phantasticall kind of Philosophy, concerning the incomprehensible 
nature of God, and of Spirits; which they compounded of the Vain 
Philosophy and Theology of the Grcocians, mingled with their own 
fancies, drawn from the obscurer places of the Scripture, and which 
might most easily bee wrested to their purpose; and from the Fabu- 
lous Traditions of their Ancestors. 

That which is now called an University, is a Joyning together, and 
an Incorporation under one Government of many Publique Schools, 
in one and the same Town or City. In which, the principal! Schools 
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were ordained for the three Profesaions. that ia to say, of the Romano 
Religion, of the Romane Law, and of the Art of Mcxlicine, And for 
the study of Philosophy it hath no otherwise [)lace, then os a hand 
maid to the Romane Religion: And since the Authority of Aristotle 
19 onely current there, that study is not properly Philosophy, (the 
nature whereof depondeth not on Autiiors,) but Anatotohty. And 
for Geometry, till of yery late times it h<ul no place at all; a» being 
suoseryient to nothing but rigide Truth And if any man by the 
ingenuity of his owne nature, had attained to any degree of fierfoo* 
turn therein, hee was commonly thouglit a Magician, and lus Art 
DiaboIicalJ. 


Now to descend to the particular Tenets of Vain Philosophy, 
deriyed to the Universities, and thence into the Church, jiartly from 
Aristotle, partly from Blindneaso of understanding; I shall first 
consider their Principlea. There is a certain Phlomphia pnvui, on 
which all other Philosophy ought to depend, and couHintoth 
principally, in right limiting of the significations of such Ap))Ldla- 
tions, or Names, as are of all others the most Universal!: Which 
Limitations serve to avoid ambiguity, and UHpuvocation in Reason- 
ing; and are commonly calleil Definitions; such as are the Dofini- 
tions of Body, Time, Place, Matter, Porme, Rsscik'o, Subject, 
Substance, Accident, Power, Act, Finite, Infinite, Quantity, Quality, 
Motion, Action. Passion, and divers others, net'OHHary to the explain- 
ing of a mans Conceptions concerning the Nature and (Generation of 
Bodies, TI10 Explication (that is, tlio Hctling of the meaning) of 
which, and the like Terms, is ooramonly in the Scliools calhxi 
Meiaphysique^\ as being a part of the PhiloNOjihy of ArLsbitlo, which 
hath that for title: but it i.s in another sense: for there it signifieth 
03 much, as Books written, or placed after his nalnrail 
But the Schools Like them for Books of supernatural PhtUrsophy . 
for the word Melaphysiqucd will bear both those senses. Ami indood 
that which is there written, is for the most part mi far from the ixissi- 
bility of being understood, and so repugnant to naturall l^oason, that 
whosoever thiiikoth there la any thing to bee understood by it, must 
needs think it supematurall. 

From these Metaphy'^iques, which are mingled with the Sorqnure 
to make Schoole Divinity, w’oe are told, there ho in the world certain 
Essencea separated from Bodies, which they call Ahslrari Essenc^^, 
and SubstantiaU Formes: For the Intxirprcting of whicli Jargon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention in this 
place. Also I ask pardon of tho.se that are not usofl to this kind of 
Discourse, for applying my selfe to those that arc. The World, 
(I mean not the Earth onely, that denominates the Lovers of it 
Worldly men, but the Universe, that Is, the whole of all things 

that are) is Corporeall, that is to say, Body; and hath the dimensions 
of Magnitude, namely, Length, Bredth, and Depth: also every part 
of Body, is likewise Body, and hath the like dimensions; and 
consequently every part of the Universe, is Body; and that which 
is not Body, is no part of the Universe: And because the Universe 
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is All, that which is no yxirt of it, is Nothing; and consequently 
no where. Nor doas it follow from hence, that Spirits are nothing: 
for they have dimensions, and are therefore really Nodies; though 
that name in common Speech be given to such Bodices onely, as are 
visible, or palpable; that is, that have some degree of Opacity: But 
for Spirits, they call them Tncorjioreall; which is a name of more 
honour, and may therefore with more piety bee attributed to Cod 
himsolfo; in whom wee consider not what Attribute expresseth best 
hi8 Nature, whicli is Incomprehensible; but what best expresseth 
our desire to honour 11 iin. 

To know now uyion wh.it grounds they say there be Essences 
Ahstract, or Snhstantxill Formes^ wee are to consider w'hat those 
words do projierly signifio. The use of Words, is to register to our 
selves, and make manifest to others the Thoughts and (inceptions 
of our Minds. Of which Woida, some are the names of the Things 
conceived; as the names of all sorts of Bodies, that work upon the 
Senses, and leave an Impression in the Imagination: Others are 
the names of the Imaginations themselves; that is to say. of those 
Ideals, or mentall Images we have of all tilings wee see, or remember: 
And others againe are names of Names; or of different sorts of 
Speech: As Universally Plurally Singular, are the names of Names; 
and Definition, Affirmation, N( gallon. True, False, Syllogisme, 
Interrogation, Promise, Covenant, are the names of certain Forms of 
Speech. Others servo to shew the CJonsequonce, or Repugnanoe 
OT one name to another; as when one saith, A Man is a iSody, hee 
intondoth tliat the name of Body is necessarily consequent to the 
name of Man; as being but several! names of the same thing. Man; 
which (insequence is signified by coupling them together with the 
word Is. And oa wee use the Verbo Is; so the Latinos use their 
Verbe Est, and the Greeks their Twrt through all its Declinations. 
\^ hether nil other Nations of the world have in their peverall lan- 
guages a word that anawereth to it, or not, I cannot tell; but 1 am 
sure they have not need of it: For the placing of two names in order 
may serve to signifie their (insequence, if it were the custome, 
(for (istome is it, that give words their force,) as well os the words 
As, or Bee, or Are, and the like. 

And if it wore so, that there were a I^anguage without any Verb 
answerable to Est, or Is, or B^e; yet the men that used it would bee 
not a jot the lease capable of Inferring, (including, and of all kind 
of Reasoning, than were the Greeks, and Latines. But what then 
\iould become of these Terms, of Entity, Essence, Essential}, Essen- 
tiality, that are derived from it, and of many more that depend on 
these, applycd as most commonly they are? They are therefore no 
Names of I’hings; but Signes, by which wee make known, that wee 
conceive the (insequence of one name or Attribute to another; 
as when we say, a Man, is, a living Body, wee mean not that the 
Man is one thing, the Living Body another, and the Is, or Seeing a 
third: but that the Man, and the Living Body, is the same thing; 
because the Consequence, If hee bee a Man, hee is a living Body, is a 
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tnie Consequence, signified by that word Is. /1'J‘erefore. to 6e« a 
Body, to Walke. to hee Speaking, to Live, to See, and the like Infinvtivw; 
ti\so Corporeity, Walking, Speaking, Life, Sight, and Uie I'ke, that 
signifie jii^st the pame, are the names of Nothing, as T have elsewhere 

more amply expressed. « 

But to what purpose (may some man say) is hin'h subiiU} 
work of this nature, where I pretend to nothing lint wlmt is necessary 
to the doctrine of Government and Ohedionco T It is to d, • 
that men may no longer suficr themselves to 

that bv this doctrine of Separated hseaufs. bu It on the Vain 
Philosophy of Ariatollo, would fright them from ()bcy^ the Uws 
if heTrZintrey, with empty names; ^ men fng t Us fmm h 
Corn with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick hor it is 
upon this ground; that when a Man is dead and bnriwl, they say hi 
Soule (that is his Life) can walk amjaraUsl from his Hody, and 
icon bi nhfht alngst the graves. Cpon the same ground they say 
TatiL Pigiire and Colour, and 'I’a-st of a pecce of Bread, has a 

and a g^eat many other things that serve to 

of Sul, Sets on ,o bo Pownsl 

God, rather than his Soveraign; nay than 

that is in fear of Ghosts, >'o*’ o |,i,„ j And t ins shall 

make the H<,ly Water, th^t driv« thomj. oni 

Socrates. / J Sn^iraled Kssrnres, they arc 

Being once fallen a),Miidilies that follow 

thereby necessarily involved in m y 
it. For seeing they will h<tve the,so h rms t 

obliged to assign them »me 'q ‘ ipy, and all men know 

incorjforeall, ,^thout all brnby that which is 

that Place is Dimension, <‘"f' 'VoW their 

Corporeall; they are driven to p n■f.,^„^g(riptive, hut Definiltve: 
that they are not indeed aw w occasion insignificant, 

Which Terms being meer Words, and in tnm o y^oeealed. 

passe onely in Latirie, else but the Determina^ 

tW the Circumscnption of » diin^ ^ t^c i>i«tinc. 

tion, or Defining of its I lace; Kssenoe of a Man, 

tion are the same. And in pa 

which (they say) is Ins Soule, they a m . »oever) of his 

.*s i tx m* .'«s. a., i- »• 
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of those Parts. Can any man think that God is served with such 
absurdities? And yet all this is necessary to beleeve, to those that 
will beleeve the Existence of an Incorporeall Soule, Separated from 
the Body. 

And when they come to give account, how an Incorporeall 
Substance can be capable of Pain, and bo tormented in the fire of 
Hell, or Purgatory, they have nothing at all to answer, but that it 
cannot be known how fire can burn Soules. 

Again, whereas Motion is change of Place, and Incorporeall 
Substances are not capable of Pla(‘e, they are troubled to make it 
seem possible, how a Soule can goe hence, without the Body to 
Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory: and how the Ghosts of men (and I may 
adde of their clothes which they appear in) can walk by night in 
Churches, Church-yards, and other places of Sepulture. To which 
I know not what they can answer, unlesse they will say, they walke, 
defimiive, not circumscriptive, or spiritually, not temporally i for such 
egregious distinctions are equally applicable to any difficulty 
whatsoever. 

For the meaning of Eternity, they will not have it to be an Endlesse 
Succession of Time; for then they should not be able to render a 
reckon how Gods Will, and Praeordaining of things to come, should 
not be before his Pra?8cience of the same, as the Efficient Cause 
before the Effect, or Agent before the Action; nor of many other 
their bold opinions concerning the Incomprehensible Nature of God 
But they will teach us, that Eternity is the Standing still of the 
Present Time, a Nunc-slans (as the Schools call it;) which neither 
they, nor any else understand, no more than they would a Hic-stans 
for an Infinite grmtnosMe of Place. 

And whereas men divide a Body in their thoughts, by numbring 
parts of it, and in numbring those parts, number also the parts of the 
Place it filled; it cannot be, but in making many parts, wee make 
also many places of those parts; whereby there xiannot bee con- 
ceived in the mind of any man, more, or fewer parts, than there 
are placc.s for; yet they will have us beleeve, that by the Almighty 
power of God. one body may be at one and the same time in many 
places; and many bodies at one and the same time in one place: As 
if it were an acknowledgment of the Divine Power, to say, that 
which is, n not; or that wliich has been, has not been. And these 
are but a small part of the Incongruities they arc forced to, from their 
disputing Philosophically, in stead of admiring, and adoring of the 
Divine and Incomprehensible Nature; whose Attributes cannot 
Bignifie what he is, but ought to signifie our desire to honour him, 
with the beat Appellations we can tliink on. But they that venture 
to reason of his Nature, from these Attributes of Honour, losing 
their understanding in the very first attempt, fall from one Incon- 
venience into another, without end, and without number; in the 
same manner, os wffien a man ignorant of the Ceremonies of Court, 
comming into the presence of a greater Person than he is used to 
epeok to, and stumbling at his entrance, to save himselfe from falling. 
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lets slip his Cloake; to recover his Cloake, lets fall his 1 lat , and with 
one disorder after another, discovers his astonishment and rusticitj. 

Then for Physiques, that is, the knowledge of the subordinate, and 
seoundary causes of naturall events; they render none at all, but 
empty words. If you desire to know why some kind of bodies sink 
naturally downwards toward the Earth, and otliers goe naturally 
from it; The Schools will tell you out of Aristotle, that the bodies ] 
that sink do^vn wards, are Heavy; and that this Heaviness© is it 
that causes them to descend- But if you nAk what they mean by 
Heainnesse, they will dfdine it to bee an ondeavcuir t4> goe to the 
centor of the Earth: so that the cause why things sink downward, 
is an Endeavour to he below: which ia as much os to say, that bodies 
descend, or ascend, because Uicy doe. Or they will tell vou the center 
of the Earth is the place of Rest, and Conservation for Hcvv\ v things; 
and therefore they endeavour to b© there- As if Stones, and Motalli 
had a desire, or could discern the place they would bee at, os Man 
does; or loved Rest, as Man docs not; or that a ptwe of (Hass© wore 
lease safe in the Window, than fallmg into the Street. 

If wo would know why the samo Body seems greaU'r (without 
adding to it) one time, than another; they say, w-hen it Imso, 

it is Condensed ; when greater, Rarefied. What is that Condervsed, 
and Rurefiedt Condensed, is when there is in the very same Matter, 
lease Quantity than before; and Ilarelied, when more. As if there 
could be Matter, that had not some detenninod Quantity; when 
Quantity is nothing els© but the Det/crmiuation of Matter, that is Uj 
say of Body, by which we say one Body is greater, or lesser than 
another, by thus, or thus much. Or os if a Body wore made without 
any Quantity at all, and that afterwards more, or IcaHs© were put 
into it, according as it is intended the Body shouM bi? more, or lesse 
Dense. 

For the cause of the Soule of Man, they say. Creatur I nfuruiendo, 
and Creando Infunchtur: that is. U is CreaU d hy Pvwnny it in, and 
Poiored in by Creation. 

For the Cause of Sense, an ubiquity of Spe.rxes, tliat i«, of the 
Shews or Apfxintwns of objects; which when they be Ajipantionii 
to the Eye, is when to the Eare, //faring/; to the Palate, 

to the Nostrill, Sinellim]; and to the rcvst of the Body, Fedxng. 

For cause of the Will, to doe any particular Oiction, whicli is called 
Vohtio, they assign the Fatculty, that is to say, tiie Capacity in 
generall, that men have, to will sometimeo one thing, somotime<i 
another, which is called Voluntas; making the Power the cause of the 
Aci: As if one should assign for cause of the goexi or evill Acts of 
men, their Ability to doe them. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of Naturall events, their 
own Ignorance; but disguised in other words: As when ^hey iiay, 
Fortune is the cause of things contingent; that is, of things^ whcrwjf 
they know no cause: And w when they attribute many ElTects U) 
ocevii qualifies; that Is, qualities not known to them ; and therefore 
also (as they thinke) to no Man else. And to Sympathy. Antipathy, 
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Antiperistasis, Specifirall Qualities, and other like Termes, which 
eignifie neither the Agent that produceth them, nor the Operation 
by which they are produced. 

If such M etaphysiques, and Physiques as this, be not Vain Phi- 
hsophy, there w as never any ; nor needed St. Paul to give us warning 
U) avoid it. 

And for their Morall, and Civil Philosopliy, it hath the same, or 
greater absurdities. If a man doe an action of Injustice, that is to 
say, an action contrary to the Law, God they say is the prime cause 
of the Law, and also the prime cause of that, and all other Actions; 
but no cause at all of the Injustice; wdiich is the Inconformity 
of the Action to the l^w. This is Vain Philosophy. A man might 
as well say, that one man maketh both a streight line, and a crooked, 
and another maketh their Incongniitv. And such is the Philosophy 
of all men that resolve of their (^inclusions, before they know their 
Premises; pretending to comprehend, that which is Incompre- 
hensible; and of Attributes of Honour to make Attributes of Nature; 
as this distinction was made to maintain the Doctrine of Free-Will, 
that is, of a Will of man, not subject to the Will of God. 

Aristotle, and other Heathen Philosophers define Good, and Fvill, 
by the Appetite of men; and well enough, os long as we consider 
them governed every one by his own Law: For in the condition of 
men that have no otlier Law but their own Apj^etites, there can be no 
gcnerall Rule of Good, and Kvill Actions. Rut in a Common-wealth 
this measure is false: Not the Appetite of Private men, but the Law, 
which is the Will and Appetite of the State is the measure. And yet 
is this Doctrine still practised; and men judge the Goodnesse, or 
WickednesKo of their own, and of other mens actions, and of the 
actions of the Common-wealth it selfe, by their own Passions; and 
no man calleth Good or Evill, but that which is so in his own eyes, 
vithout any regard at all to the Publique Laws; except onely 
Monks, and Friers, that are bound by Vow to that simple obedience 
to their Superiour, to wLich every Subject ought to think himself 
bound by the Law of Nature to the Civill Sovoraign. And this 
private measure of Good, is a Doctrine, not onely Vain, but also 
Peniicious to the Publique State. 

It is also Vain and false Philosophy, to say the work of Marriage 
is repugnant to Chastity, or Ointinence, and by consequence to 
make them Morall Vices; as they doe, that pretend Chastity, and 
Continence, for the ground of denying Marriage to the Clergy. P"or 
they confesse it is no more, but a ^institution of the Church, that 
requireth in those holy Orders that continually attend the Altar, 
and administration of the Eucharist, a conlinuall Abstinence from 
women, under the name of continuaJl Chastity, CJontinence, and 
Purity. Therefore they call the lawfull use of Wives, want of Chas- 
tity, and Continence; and so make Marriage a Sin, or at least a 
thing so impure, and unclean, as to render a man unfit for the Altar. 
If the Law were made because the use of Wives is Incontinence, and 
contrary to Chastity, then all Marriage is vice; If because it is a 
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thing too impure, and unclean for a man coiiaDcrate<i ('Jod, mucli 
more should other naturall, necessary, and daily works whtoli all 
men doe, render men unworthy to bee Priests, because they aie more 
unclean. • 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition of Marriage of IViost'^. 
is not likely to have been laid so slightly, as upon such crroiirM in 
Moral! Philosophy; nor yet upon the preference of single life, to thu 
estate of Matrimony; which proceeded from the wisdome of 8t 
Paul, who perceived how iuconvcinont a thing it wiw, for tlioso that 
Ui those times of persecution uere Preachers of the (Jospe), and 
forced to fly from one countrey to another, to he clogged with the 
care of wife and children; but ujxm the de^igne of the Pojios, and 
Priests of after times, to make themselves the C'lcrgy, that is to say, 
sole Heirs of the Kingdome of God in this world; to winch it was 
nec^sary to take from them the use of Marriage, becuise our 
Siiviour saith. that at the coming of lii^ ICingtlome tlic C'inidron of 
God skull neither Marry, nor bee yiven in Marriage, but shall bee as the 
Angels in heaven; that is to say, Spirituall. Seeing then they had 
taken on them the imnie of Spirituall. to have allowed Iheinflelviti 
(when there was no need) the propnety of Wives, Imd liocn an 
Incongruity. 

From ArLstotloa Civill Philosophy, they have learmxl. to call all 
manner of Common-wealths but Ibc Popular, (such as was at that 
time the state of Athens,) Tyranny All Kings they call(*<i 'Tyrants; 
and the Aristocracy of the thirty Governours set up there hy tlie 
Lacedemonians that subdued them, the thirty Tyrants: As also 
to call the condition of tiie people under the Democracy, Liberty. 
A Tyrant originally signified no more simply, hut a Mowirrh: JKit 
when afterwards in most parts of f^recce that kind of govcrnmcMt 
was abolished, the name began to sigmfic, not onely the tlnng it did 
before, but with it, the hatrc<l which the Popular Statos liarc towards 
It: As also tlie name of King became odious after the dcjiosing of 
tiic Kings in Rome, as being a thing naturall to all men, Ui ooiioeivo 
some great Fault to be signified m ariv AltrihuU*, that is givtm in 
despight, and to a great Knemy. And when the Hume men sliall ho 
displeorsed with those that have the aduunihtratmn of the De,mu- 
craey, or Aristocracy, they are not to seek fur disgracefuii names to 
expresae their anger in; but call readily the one Anardty. and the 
other, Oligarchy, or tlio Tyranny of a And Dial whe h ‘-Fendctli 

the People, is no other thing, but that they are guvernwi, not on 
every one of them would hiraselfe, but as the Publiquc Rejirc-sentant, 
be it one Man, or an Assembly of men thinks fit; that in, by an 
Arbitrary government: for which they rive evill names to their 
Superiors; never knowing (till perhaps a httlo after a Civill warre) 
that without such Arbitrary government, such Warro must be 
perpetual); and that it is Men, and Arms, not Words, and Promises, 
that make the Force and Power of the Laws. 

And therefore this is another Errour of Ariflbjtles Politiquos, that 
in a wel ordered Common- wealth, not Men should govern, but the 
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Lawa \\ luit man, that has liis naturall Senses, though he can 
neither write nor read, does not find himself governed by them h<‘ 
foara, and beleeves can kill or hurt him when he obeyeth not? or 
that l)e]ef‘ves the Law can Jiurt him; that is, Words, and Pn})er, 
without tlie Hands, and Swords of men? And this is of the number 
of jieinieious Lrrors: for they induce men, as oft as they like not 
their (Jovernours, to ad lucre to those that call them Tyrants, and 
to tlunk it lawfull to raise warre against them: And yet they are 
many tiiic's c herished from the Pulpit, by the Clergy. 

Theic IS another Lrrour in their Civill Philosophy (whieh they 
never l(*ai iied of Aristotle, nor Cieero, nor any other of the Heathen,) 
to extend the power of the Law, which is the Rule of Actions onely, 
to the very Thoughts, and Consciences of men, by Examination, 
and Ivqinsitivn of what they Hold, notwithstanding the Confor- 
mity of tlieir Speech and Actions: By which, men are eilher punished 
for answering the truth of their thoughts, or constrained to answer 
an untruth for fear of punishment. It is true, that the Civill 
Magistrate, intending to employ a Minister m the chaige of Teaching, 
may cnquiie of him, if heo bee content to Pi each such, and such 
Doctrines; and in case of rcfusall, may deny him the employment: 
But to force him to accuse himselfe of Opinions, when his Actions 
are not hy Law forbidden, is against the Law of Nature; and 
especially in tlicm, who teach, that a man shall bee damned to Eter- 
nall and extream torments, if ho die in a false opinion concerning 
an Article of the Christian Faith. For who is there, tliat knowing 
there is so great danger in an error, w'hom the naturall care of him- 
self, compelleth not to hazard his Soule upon his own judgement, 
ratlier than tliat of any other man that is unconcerned in his 
damnation ? 

For a Private man, without the Authority of the Common-w^ealth, 
tliat is to say, without permission from the Representant thereof, 
to Interpret the Law' by his own vSpirit, is another Error in the 
Politiques; but not drawn from Aristotle, nor from any other of 
the Heathen Philosophers. For none of tliem deny, but that in 
the Power of making Law^s, is comprehended also the Power of 
Explaining them when there is need. And are not the Scriptures, 
in all places where they are Law, made T^w by the Authority of 
the Common -wealth, and consequently, a part of the Civill Law? 

Of the same kind it is also, w hen any but the vSoveraign restrameth 
in any man that power which the Common-wealth hath not 
restrained; as they do, that impropriate the Preaching of the 
Gospell to one certain Order of men, where the Law-s have left it 
free. If the State give me leave to preach, or teach; that is, if it 
forbid me not, no man can forbid mo. If I find my selfe amongst 
the Idolaters of America, shall I that am a Christian, though not 
in Orders, tlunk it a sin to preach Jesus Clirist, till 1 have received 
Orders from Rome? or when I have preached, shall not I answer 
their doubts, and expound the Scriptures to them; that is, shall I 
not Teach? But for this may some say, as also for administring 
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to them the Sacraments, the necessity shall bo osteemo<i for asufhoiont 
Mission; which is true: But this is true also, that (or whatsoever, a 
dispensation is due for the necessity, for the same there neetla no 
dispensation, when there is no Law that forbids it 'I'hereforo lo 
deny these Functions to those, to whom the Civill Soveraigne hath 
not denyed them, is a taking aw^ay of a lawful! Liberty, whu'h is 
contrary to the Doctrine of Civill Government 

More examples of* Vain Philobophy, brought into Religion by tlie 
Doctors of Schoole-Divinity, might be produccsl . but otluT men may 
if they please observe them of themseKcs. 1 shall onely athli' (his, 
that the Writings of Schoole-Divines, are nothing else foi the most 
part, but insignificant Trnines of strange and barbarons woids, or 
words otherwise used, then in the common Uheof the Latine ttmgue; 
such as w'ould pcjse Ciceio, and Vairo, and all the ( .'lamm.u lans t>f 
ancient Rome. Winch if any man would see provrd, let him (tui 
I have said once before) see whether he ran t rate!. it c anv Schoole- 
Divine into any of the Modern tongues, as French, Lnglisli. nr anv 
other copious language: for that which cannot in must of tliese he 
made Intelligible, is not Intelhgil>le m the Jjitme. Which IiiHignifo 
cancy of language, though 1 lannot note it for false bhiloHopliy: 
y<?t it hath a quality, nut onely to hide the 'rriith, init also b» make 
men think they have it, and desist from further staarcli. 

Lastly, for the Errors brought in fiom false, or uncertain Historv, 
what is all the Legend of fictitious Alirades, in the lives of the 
Saints; and all the Histories of Apjiantion^, and tdiosts, allcdgcd 
by the Doctors of the Romane Ghurcli, to make good tljcir Doctniies 
of Hell, and Purgatory, the jiower of Kxorcisme, and other Doctnm's 
w’hich have no warrant, neither in Reason, nor S<riptnr(‘, as alw) 
all those Traditions which they call the unwritten Word of Rod; 
but old Wives Fables? Wher^nif, though they brul disjiersed wmu*. 
W’hat in the Writings of the ancient Fathers; yet tlioso i'atherH were 
men. that might too easily belecve false rejiortAs; and the producing 
of their opinions for testimony of the truth of what tliev beleeved, 
hath no other force with them that (according to the Omnsell cif 
St. John 1 Epist. chap. 4. verse 1.) examine Sjunts, than in all things 
that concern the jiowcr of the Romane Cliurch, (the ahuso wh«*ref)f 
either they suspected not, or had benefit by it,) to discrwiit their 
testimony, in rc$>j)ect of too rash belecf of rej»<)rta; whicli the most 
sincere men, without great knowle<lg« of nalurall causes, (such as 
the Fathers were) are commonly the mo.st subju-t to: bor naturally, 
the best men are the least suspicious of fraudulent purj^Kisos. 
Gregory the Pope, and S. Bernard have somewhat of Apparitions 
of Ghoste, that said they were in Purgatory, and so has <mr Bexia: 
but no where, I beleeve, but by rejxirt from othera. Pmt if they, or 
any other, relate any such stones of their own knowledge, they shall 
not thereby confirm the more such vain reports; but discover their 
own Infirmity, or Fraud, 

With the Introduction of Falne. we may joyn also the suppresaion 
of True Philosophy, by such men, as neither by lawfull authority. 
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nor fiufTicicnt study, are competent Judges of the truth. Our own 
Navigations make manifest, and all men learned in humane Sciences, 
now acknowledge there are Antipodes: And every day it appeareth 
more and more, that Years, and Dayes are determined by Motions 
of the Eaith. Neverthelesse, men that have in their Writings but 
supposed such I)octrine, as an occasion U) lay open the reasons f(^r, 
and against it, have been j)uni3hed for it by Authority Ecclosiasticall. 
Hut what reason is there for it? Is it because such opinions are 
contrary to true Religion? that cannot be, if they be true. Let 
therefore the truth be first examined by competent Judges, or 
confuted by them that pretend to know the contrary. Is it because 
they bo contrary to the Religion established ? Let them be silenced 
by the Laws of those, to whom the Teachers of them are subject; 
that is, by the Laws Civill: For disobedience may lawfully bo 
punished in them, tliat against the Laws teach even true Philosophy. 
Is it because they tend to disorder in Government, as countenancing 
Rebellion, or iSedition? then let them be silenced, and the Teachers 
punished by vertue of his Power to whom the care of the Publique 
quiet is committed; which is the Authority Civill. For whatsoever 
Power Eccleaiostiques take upon themselves (in any place where 
they are subject to the SUte) in their own Right, though they call it 
Gods Right, ia but UMirpation. 


CHAP. XLVIi 

Of the Benefit (Jtai proceedeih from ftuch Darknesne, and to whom 
it ac^rewfih 

Cicero maketh honorable mention of one of the 6'oshi, a severe 
Judge amongst the Romans, for a cust-ome he hod, in Criminall 
causes, (when the testimony of the witnesses was not sufficient,) 
to ask the Accusers, Cui Bom; that is to say. what Profit, Honor, 
or other Contentment, the accused obtained, or ejc|)ected by the 
Fact For amongst Pra^sumptions, there is none that so evidently 
declareth the Author, as doth the Benefit of the Action. By the 
same rule 1 intend in this place to examine, who they may be, that 
have possessed the People so long in this part of Cliristendorae, wdth 
those Doctrines, contrary to the Peaceable Societies of Mankind. 

And first, to tlii.s Error, that the present Church now Militant on 
Earthy IS the Kingdoms of Ood^ (that is, the Kingdome of Glory, or 
the I>and of J^romise; not the Kingdome of Grace, which is but a 
IVoroise of the Land,) are annexed these worldly Benefits; First, 
that the Pastors, and Teachers of the Church, are entitled thereby, 
as Gods Publiquo Ministers, to a Right of Governing the Church; 
and coDse^piently (because the Qiuroh, and Common-wealth are 
tlie same Persona) to be Rectors, and Govemours of the Common- 
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wealth. By this title it is, that the Pope prevailed with the subjects 
of all Christian Princes, to beleeve, that to disobey liim, wjvn to 
disobey Christ hiniselfo; and in all differences between iniii and other 
Princes, Ccharmed with the word Power Spiritually) to abandmi their 
lawffnll Soveraigna; which ia in effect an universall Monarch v over 
all Christendome. For though they w^ere first invested in the right 
of being Supreme Teachers of Cliristian Doctrine, by, and under 
Giristian Emperors, within the limits of the Romano Kmjuie (os 
is acknowledged by themselves) by the title of Poniifex Maruttus^ 
who was an Officer subject to the Civill State; yet after the Eiii) iro 
was divided, and dissolved, it was not hard to obtrude upon the 
people already subject to them, another Title, namely, the Right of 
St. Peter; not onely to sate entire their pretended Power; but also 
to extend the same over the same Chrmtian Provinces, though no 
more united in the Empire of Romo, 'riiis Bcnctit of an UnivcrHidl 
Monarchy, (considering the desire of men to bear Rule) is a suOicu nt 
Presumption, that the Popes that pretended to it, and f(W a long 
time enjoyed it, were the Authors of the Doetrino. hy uliu'h it was 
obtained; namely, tJiat the Church now on Ivirth, is t)io Kingdoine 
of Christ. For that granted, it must bo understood, that 
hath some Lieutenant amongst us, by Avhom vo are to be told what 


are his Commandements. 

After that certain Churches had renounced tliiR universall Power 
of the Pope, one would expect in retvson. tliat the CiviIl S(tvcraigns 
in all those Churches, should have recoverc<] so mudi of it, as {b<‘foro 
they had unadvisedly let it goe) was their own Right, and in their 
own hands. And in England it was so in cffi'ct; saving that they, 
by whom the Kings adraiiiLstreil the Covernmi'nt t'f Religion, by 
maintaining their imployrnent to bo in Cods Right, Heenusl t-o usurp, 
if not a Supremacy, yet an ]nde[>endency on the*, ( will 1 ower; 
and they but seemed to usurpo it, in as much as they ru-know- 
lodged a Right in the King, to deprive them of the ExeroiBC ut tlieir 
Functions at his pleasure. 

But in those places where the Presbytery took tliat Office, (hough 
many other Doctrines of the Church of Rome were forhnMcn t<> l>e 
taucht; yet this Doctrine, (hat the Kmg.lo.uc of Chn«t .» alrewJy 
come, and that it began at tiic Resurrcc’tion of our .Savuujr, was Rtili 
retained. But cui bono ? What Pnifit did they expe<’t from it 7 
The same which the i^ope.s exj>ectod: to have a Soveraign Power 
over the People. For what is it for men to e.xcommum. atc llieir 
lawful King, but to keep him from all plru-es of Gods jmhhcpje 
Service in his own Kingdom? and with force to resist him, when ho 
with force endeavoureth to correct them 7 Or what ih it, without 
Authority from the Civill Soveraign. to eicranmunicato any 
but to take from him his Uwfull Liberty, that is. to usurjie an 
unlawfull Power over their ]5rethren? Tlie Authors therefore of 
tliis Darknesse in Religion, are the Romane, and the 1 resbytenan 

^T^hifl head, I referre ahu all those Doctrines, that serve them to 
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keep the posaefision of this spiritual! Soveraignty after it is gotten. 
As first, that the Pope in his publique capacity cannot erre. For 
wlio is there, that boleeving this to be true, will not readily obey 
him in whatsoever he commands? 

Secondly, that all other Bishops, in what Common-wealth soever, 
have not their Right, neither immediately from God, nor mediately 
from their Civill Soveraigns, but from the Pope, is a Doctrine, by 
which there comes to be in every Christian Ck^mmon -wealth many 
potent men, (for so are Bishops,) that have their dependence on the 
rope, and owe obedience to him, though he be a forraign Prince; 
by which means he is able, (as he hath done many times) to raise 
a Civill War against the State that submits not it self to be governed 
according to his pleasure and Interest 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other Priests, and of 
all Monkes, and Fryers, from the Power of the Civill Laws. For by 
this means, there is a great part of every Common-wealth, that 
enjoy the benefit of the Laws, and are protected by the Power of the 
Civill State, which nevertholesse pay no part of the Publique expenco; 
nor are lyable to the penalties, as other Subjects, due to their 
crimes; and consequently, stand not in fear of any man, but the 
Pope; and adhere to him onely, to uphold his univcrsall Monarchy. 

Fourthly, the giving to their Priests (which is no more in the New 
Testament but Presbyters, that is, Folders) the name of Sacerdotes, | 
that is, 8acrificers, which was the title of the Civill Soveraign, and 
his publique Ministers, amongst the dews, wildest God was their 
King. Also, the making the Lords Supper a Sacrifice, sorveth to 
make the People beleeve the Pope hath the same power over all 
Christians, that MosCvS and Aaron had over the Jews; that is to sav, 
all Power, both Civill and Ecclesiasticall, as the High Priest then 
had. 

Fiftly, the teaching that Matrimony is a Sacrament, giveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulnesso of Marriages; and thereby, 
of what Children are Legitimate; and consequently, of the Right 
of Succe.ssion to ha^reditary Kmgdomea. 

Sixtly, the Doniall of Marriage to PriOvSts, servotli to assure this 
Power of the Pope over Kings. For if a King be a Priest, ho cannot 
Marry, and transmit liis Kingdome to his Posterity; If he be not a 
Priest, then the Pope pretenaeth this Authority ICcclesiasticall over 
him, and over his people. 

Sovenlhly, from Auricular Confession, they obtain, for the assur- 
ance of their Power, better intelligence of the designs of Princes, and 
great persons in the Civill State, than these can have of the designs 
of the State Eoclesiosticall. 

Eighthly, by the Canonization of Saints, and declaring who are 
Martyrs, they assure their Power, in that they induce simple men 
into an obstinacy against the Laws and Commands of their Civill 
Soveraigns even to death, if by the Popes excommunication, they 
be declared Heretiques or Enemies to the Church ; that is, (os they 
interpret it,) to the Pope, 
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Nintlily, th6y assuro the buiiio, by the Power thoy aaoribo to every 
Prie.st, of making Christ; and by the Power of ordaining Pennance; 
and of Remitting, and Retaining of sins. 

Tenthly, by the Doctrine of Purgatory, of Juhtiiieation by ex- 
ternall works, and of Indulgences, the Clergy Ls cnrK hixl. 

Lleventhly, by their DaBmonology, and tlie use of lOxorciKme, and 
other things appertaining thereto, ‘they keep (or thinko they keep) 
tlio People moie irfawc of tlieir Power/ 

Lastly, the Metaphysiquea, EthKjues, and ]\)htiqne8 of ArLstotle, 
the frivolous Distinctioiw, barbartms dVrms, and ob.sruro Language 
of the Schoolmen, taught in the UniverMtie.s, (whieli have been all 
erected and regulated by the I’ojics Authontv,) serve them to keep 
these Errors from being detected, and to make men mistako (ho 
Ignxs fatuus oi Vain Philosophy, for (he Light of (lie Cospell 

To these, if they sufhecd not, might be addcxl other of their dark 
Doctrmee, the profit whereof redoundeth inamh-hly, to the setting 
up of an unlawfull Power over the lawfiill Sovenugn.s of Christian 
People; or for the sustaining of the hiune, vhen it is set up; or to 
the worldly Riches, Honour, and Authoiity of those that susUlii 
it. And therefore by' tlie aforesael rub', of Cux hono^ wo may justly 
pronounce for the Authors of all this Spirituall Darknesse, (lu- Po[ie, 
and Roman Clergy, and all those bcsidt^s tliat endeavour to settle 
in the mindes of men this orroneou.s Doctrine, that the Church now 
on Earth, is that Kingdomo of Coti mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament. 

But the Emperoura, and other Christian Soveraigns, under whoso 
Government lhc.se Krrours, and the like cncroacliTncnts of l'a:rIe.siaS' 
tiquee upon their Oliice, at first crcjit in, fo the disturbance of their 
piisacHsions, and of the tranquillity of tlieir Subjects, though they 
suflered the same for want of foresight, of the Sequel, and of m.ught 
into the designs of their dVachers, ni.vy nevertlielcsHO lice esteemed 
acce^saricAS to their own, and the l'iil»lique dammage: For \^ill)out 
their Authority there could at first no hcditious Doctrine have l>cy*n 
pub!i(juely preached. I say they rnigdit have huRlrcvi the sarnu in 
the beginning: But when the |>coplc were once fKissessod by those 
spirituall men, there was no humane remedy to bo ajiplyiy^l, that any 
man could invent: And for the renicda s tiiat God should provide, 
who never failctli in Ins good tune to destroy all the Machin-af ions 
of men again.st the Truth, wee arc to attend liis good jile^tsuie, that 
sufTereth many times the prosperity of his enemies, together with 
their ambition, to grow to such a height, as the violence th('re<*f 
openeth the eyes, which the vwirinesse of their pr(yiece>i^oijr8 hewi 
before sealed up, and makers men by too much grasping let goo all, 
as lY'ters net was broken, by the sti uggling of too great a multitude 
of Fishes; whereas the Impatience of those, that strive to resist such 
encroachment, before their Subjects eyes were opened, did but 
©ncrease the pow'cr they resisted. I doe not therefore blame tlie 
Km|>erour Frederick for holding the stirrop to our countryman Pop© 
Adrian; for sudi woe the dis)>osiUon of his subjecte then, as if bee 
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had not done it, hee was not likely to have succeeded in the Empire: 
Blit I blame those, that in the beginning, when their power was 
entire, by suffering such Doctrines to be forged in the Universities 
of their own Dominions, have holdcn the Stirrop to all the succeeding 
Popes, whilest tiioy mounted into the Thrones of all Christian 
Soveraigns, to ride, and tire, both them, and their people, at their 
pleasure. 

But as the Inventions of men are woven, so al^ are they ravelled 
out; the way is the same, but the order is invertod: The web 
begins at the first Elements of l\nver, which are Wisdom, Humility, 
Sincerity, and other vertiios of the Apostles, whom the people con- 
vcrlcd, obeyed, out of Reverence, not by Obligation: Their Con- 
eriences were free, and their Words and Actions subject to none but 
the Civill Power. Afterwards the Presbyters (as the Elocks of 
Clirist encreased) assembling to consider what they should teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to teach nothing against the 
Decrees of their Assemblies, made it to be thought the people w'ere 
thereby obliged to follow their Doctrine, and when they refused, 
refused to keep them company, (that was then called Excommunica- 
tion,) not as being Infidels, but as being dnobedient: And this was 
the first knot upon their Liberty. And the number of Presbyters 
encrcasing, the Presbyters of the chief City or Province, got them- 
selves an authority over the Parochiall Presbyters, and appro- 
priated to themselves the names of BLshops: And this was a second 
knot on Christian Liberty. Lastly, the Ihsliop of Rome, in regard 
of the Impcriall City, took upon him an Authority (partly by the 
wills of the Emperours themselves, and by the title of PorUifex 
Maxirnys, and at last when the Emjicroura were grown w'eak, 
by tlio privilcdgea of St. Peter) over all other Bishops of the Empire: 
Which was the third and last knot, and the whole Synthesis and 
Construction of the Pontificiall Power, 

And (heroforo the Analysis, or liesolntion is by the same way; 
but boginneth with the knot that was last tyed; os wee may see in 
the dissolution of the pr.Ttcr-pohticall Church Government in Eng- 
land, First, the Power of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen 
Eli/abeth; and the Bishops, who before exercised their Functions 
in Right of the Pope, did afterwards exercise the same in Right of 
the Queen and her Successours; though by retaining the phrase of 
Jure Lhvino, they were thought to demand it by immediate Right 
from God; And so was imtyed the first knot. After this, the 
Picsbyterians lately in England obtained the putting dowm of 
Episcopacy: And so was the second knot dissolved; And almost 
at the same time, the Power was taken also from the Presbyterians: 
And 80 we are reduced to the Independency of the Primitive 
Christians to follow^ Paul, or Cephas, or A polios, every man as he 
likoth best: Which, if it be without contention, and without measur- 
ing the Doctrine of Clirist, by our affection to the Person of his 
Minister, (the fault w’hich the Apostle reprehended in the Corin- 
thians,) is perhaps the best: First, because there ought to be no 
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Power over the Consciences of men, but of the WoixJ it selfe, working 
Faith in every one, not alwayea according to the }>iirp()8o of them 
that Plant and Water, but of God himself, that giveth the lucrea-se; 
and secondly, because it it unreasonable in them, who Ic^oh there 
is such danger in every little Errour, to require of a man endued with 
reason of his own, to follow the Reason of any other man, or of the 
most voices of many other men; Which is little better, then to venture 
his Salvation at c^'osse and pile. Nor ought those Teachers U) ho 
displeased with this losse of their antient Authority: For there is 
none should know better then tlioy, that jiower is by the 

same Vertiies by which it is acquired; that is to say, by Wisiinme, 
Humility, Cleamesse of Doctrine, and sincerity of Conversation; 
and not by suppression of the Natural! ScicucCsS, and of the^ Morality 
of Naturall Reason; nor by obscure Language; nor by Arrogating 
to themselves more Knowle<.lge than they make apj)car; nor by 
Pious Frauds; nor by such other faults, as in tiio Pastors of (Lids 
Church are not only Faults, but also scandalls, apt to make men 
stumble one time or other upon the suppression of their Authority. 

But after this Doctrine, tfuit the Church now Milttuui w the King- 
dome of Ood spoken of tn the Old, and yerv TeMamenl, w'as rrs t'u wJ 
in the World; the ambition, and canvasing for the Otliee^ (bat 
belong thereunto, and especially for that great Oflico of being | 
Christs Lieutenant, and the Pompo of them that ohh’iimd th(M'eiii 
the principall Publiquo Chargc.s, became by d(‘gr(‘eH so (nidcnl, 
that they lust the inward Jlovereiico due to the i^i^torall Function: 
in so much as the Wisest men, of them that had any fiow'er m tiiw 
Civill State, needed nothing hut tlie authority of their Prine(‘s, to 
deny them any further Obedience. For, from (he tinu* (liat (lie 
Bishop of Rome had gotten to be ackn<)W’l(Mjj^H'<i for Bishop Univeivall 
by juetcnce of Succession to St. Felcr, their whole Hierarcliy, or 
Kingdome of Darkne,sae, may bo compared not unlitly to f)io 
Kingdome of Fairies; that is, to the old wives Fahhs in ICngland, 
concerning Ghx^slfi and Spirits, and the feats they jilay in tlie night. 
And if a man consaler the originall oi thu grc.il Kc('!<*Hiist »call 
Dominion, he will easily perceive, that the Fajiart/, m no olliei, tiian 
the Ohost of the deceased Romane Empire, sitting crowm^d ujion ttm 
grave thereof: For so did the Papacy start up on a Sudden out of 
the Ruinoa of that Heathen I’owcr 

The Language also, winch they um:, hotli in the (.ioirclic.s, and in 
their Piiblique Acts, being jMtine, which is not eommonty uscxl Ijv 
any Nation now in the world, what is it hut the Ghost of the Old 
Romane, Language^ 

The Fairies in what Nation soever they converse, have but one 
Umversall King, which some Foeta of ours call King Oberon; hut 
the Scripture calls Beelzebub, Prince of Dairums i’he EccL^uss^ 
tiques likewise, in whose Dominions soever they be found, acknow- 
ledge but one Universall King, the Pope. 

The Ecclesiastiques are Spirttuali men, and Ghostly Fathers. 
The Fairies are Spirits, and Gfutsts. Fairies and Ghysts mhalnte 
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Parknesse, Solitudes, and Graves. The Ecclesiastiques walke in 
OI)ficurity of Doctrine, in Monasteries, Churches, and Church-yards. 

The EccJasiasi^ques have their Cathedral Churches; which, in 
what Towne soever they ho erected, by vertue of Holy Water, and 
certain Charmes called Exorcismes, have the power to make those 
Townes, Cities, that is to say. Seats of Ein})ire. The Fairies also 
have their enchanted Castlas, and certain Gigantique Ghosts, that 
domineer over the Regions round about them. 

'I’he Fairxes are not to be sor/ed on; and brought to answer for 
the hurt they do So also the Ecclesiasiiques vanish away from the 
Tribunnls of Civill Justice. 

The Ecclcaiasiiques take from young men, the use of Reason, by 
certain Charms compounded of Metaphysiques, and Miracles, and 
I’raditiona, and Abused Scripture, whereby they are good for noth- 
ing else, but to execute what they command them. Tlie Fairies 
likewise are said to take young Children out of their Cradles, and to 
change them into Naturall Fools, which Common people do therefore 
call Elves, and are apt to mischief. 

In W'hat Shop, or Oporatory the Fau-ies make their Enchantment, 
the old Wives have not determined. But the Ofieratories of the 
Clergy, are well enough known to be the Universities, that received 
their Discipline from Authority Pontiiiciall. 

When the Fairies are diH))lcase(l with nny body, they are said 
to send their Elves, to pinch Ihcm. The Ecdcsmstiqnes, when ihey 
are displeased with any Civill State, make also their Elves, that 
is. Superstitious, Enchanted Subjects, to pinch their Piinces, by 
preaching Sedition; or one Prince enchanted with promises, to 
pinch another 

The Fairies marry not; but there be amongst them liiruhi, that 
have cojiulation with tlo.^h and blond. The Priests also marry not. 

The Ecclesiastiques take the Cream of the Land, by Donations of 
Ignorant men, that stand in aw of them, and by Tythes: So also 
It is in the Eablo of Fairies, that they enter into the Dairies, and 
Feast upon the Cream, whicli they skim from the Milk. 

What kind of Money is currant in the Kingdorae of Fairies, is not 
recorded m the Story. But the Ecclesiastiqves in their Reccipta 
accept of the same Money that we doe; though wLen they ore to 
make any Payment, it is in Canonizations, Indulgences, and Mo-sses. 

To this, and such like resemblances between the Papacy, and the 
Kingdome of Fairies, may be added this, that as the Fairies have 
no existence, but in the Fancies of ignorant people, rising from the 
Tiaditions of old Wives, or old Poets: so the Spirituall Power of the 
Pope (without the bounds of his own Civill Dominion) conslsteth 
onely in the Fear that Seduced people stand in, of their Excom- 
munications; upon hearing of false Miracles, false Traditions, and 
false Interpretations of the Scripture. 

It was not therefore a very difticiilt matter, for Henry 8 by his 
Exoroisme; nor for Qu. Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. * But 
who knows that this Spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by 
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From the contrariety of some of the Naturall Faculties of the 
Mind, one to another, os also of one l^assion to another, and (rmn 
tlieir reference to Conversation, there has been an argument 
to inferre an impossibility that any one man should i)c Bufiiciently 
disposed to all sorts of Civill duty. The Severity of .ludLunent, they 
say, makes men Censorious, and unapt to pardon the I'hroura and 
Infirmities of other men: and on the other side, Cdenly of Fanry, 
makes the thoughts lesso steddy than is necessary, to discern exactly 
between Right and Wrong. Again, in all Deliberations, and in all 
Pleadings, the faculty of solid Reasoning, is neocsflary: for without 
it, the Resolutions of men are rash, and their Sontcnccs unjuht • and 
yet if there be not powerfull Eloquence, which proem cth attention 
and Consent, the efTect of Reason will be little. Put thcHc are 
contrary Faculties; the former being grounderl upon principle^ of 
Truth; the other upon Opinions already received, true, or faUc, 
and upon the Passions and Interests of men, winch are ditTiuent, 
and mutable. 

And amongst the Passions, Courage, (by which I mean the (<in- 
tempt of Wounds, and violent Death) enelincth men to piivate 
Revenges, and sometimes to endeavour the unset ling of llio I iiblKpm 
Peace: And Timorovsnf f^sc, many times dis]>()heth to the (loHcrta.n 
of the Publique Defence. l^>oth these they say cannot Htand t<o 

cether in the same person. . 

And to consider tlie contranctv of mens Opinions, and Manners in 
gencrall, It is they say, impo^^ible to entertain a eonhtiini tuMll 
Amity with all those, with whom the Buone^wc of the woild eon- 
strains us to converse: W Inch Itus.nesse. cnnMnteth almost, m no li- 
iiiR else but a pcrpetuall contention tor ilonor, iiielu's .ml Autboii y. 

To which I aii.sner, that these are, imlcerl ^.n-eat (iifiicnllieH, but not 
Impossibilities: For bv Education, and Discipline, they may lice, 
and are somclitnes reconciled. .ludpmcnt, and I'ancy may havo 
place in the same man ; tint by tunics , as U.c end which he aim. i at 
requireth. As the Israelitea in Kyyi.t, «ere sometimes faston«i to 
- - - ’ Bnr-ks, and other timers were ranging ahro.'id 


their labour of making , i c i 

to gather Straw So rIho mav the Judgement BomctimcH he fixt^d 
upon one certain Consideration, and the Kancy at, another time 
wandring about the norld. So also Itcawin, and Eloquence, 
(though not perhaps in the Naturall Sciences, yet in toe Morall 
mav stand very well together. lor whcreaoevcr there is p ace or 
adbniing and preferring of Errour, there w much more place for 
adorning and preferring of Truth, if (hey have it to mtorn. Nor a 
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there any repugnancy between fearing the Laws, and not fearing 
a pul)lique fenemy; nor between abstaining from Injury, and 
pardoning it in others. There is therefore no such Inconsistence of 
IFamane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some think. I have known 
clecmeasc of Judgment, and largenevsse of Fancv; strength of Reason, 
and gracefull Elocution; a Courage for the Warre, and a Fear for 
tlie Laws, and all eminently in one man; and that was my most 
noble and lionored friend Mr. Sidney OodoIpJf.n; w'ho hating no 
man, nor hated of any, was imfortunat-cly slain in the beginning of 
the late Civill warre, in the Pubhque quarrell, by an undiscerned, and 
an undisccrning hand. 

To the Laws of Nature, declared in the If). Chapter, I would have 
this added, That every man in hound hy Nature, as rmirh as in him litth, 
to 'jrrotect in Warre, the Aulh/jrity, htj which he ts himself 'protected 
m time of Peace, For he that pretendeth a Right of Nature to 
preserve his owne body, cannot pretend a Right of Nature to destroy 
him, by whose stremith lie is jireservcd: It is a manifest contradic- 
tion of himselfc. And though this Law may be© drawn by conse- 
quence, from some of those that are there already mentioned; yet 
the Times require to have it inculcated, and remembred. 

And because 1 find by divers English Books lately printed, that 
tlic Civill warres have not yet sufficiently taught men, in wiiat point 
of time it 18, that a Subject becomes obliged to the Conquerour; nor 
what is Conquest; nor how it comes about, that it obliges men to 
obey his Laws; Therefore for farther satisfaction of men therein, I 
say, the point of time, wherein a man becomes subject to a Conquer- 
oiir, is that point, wlierein having liberty to submit to him, he con- 
senloth, either by cxpiesso words, or by other sufficient sign, to be 
his Subject. Wlien it is that a man hath the hberty to submit, I 
have showed before in the end of the 21 . Chapter; namely, that 
for him that hath no obligation to his former Soveraign but that of 
an ordinary Subject, it is then, when the means of his life is within 
the Cuard.s and Garrisons of the I'aiemy; for it is then, that he hath 
no longer Protection from him, but is protected by the adverse party 
for his Contribution. Seeing therefore such contribution Ls every 
wdicre, as a thing inevitable, (notwithstanding it be an assistance to 
the Enemy,) csteeme<,l lawfull; a toUall Submission, which is but 
an assistance to the Enemy, cannot be esteemed unlawful. Besides 
if a man consider that they wdio submit, assist the Enemy but with 
part of tlicir estates, whereas they that refuse, assist him with the 
w'holo, there is no reason to call their Submission, or Composition 
an Assistance; but rather a Detriment to the Enemy. But if a 
man, besides the obligation of a Sulqect, bath taken upon him a new 
obligation of a Souldier, then he hath not the liberty to submit to a 
now Power, as long as the old on© keeps the field, and giveth him 
moans of subsistence, either in his Annies, or Garrisons: for in 
this case, ho cannot complain of want of Protection, and moans to 
live os a Souldier: But when that also fades, a Souldier also may 
seek his Protection wheresoever he has most hope to have it; and 
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may lawfully submit liunself to his new Master. And so miu'h for 
the Time when he may do it lawfully, if Iuh? will. If (lu-rt'fore l»e 
doe it, he is undoubtedly bound to he a true Subject: For a Contract 
lawfully made, cannot lawfully be broken. 

By tliiH also a man may undcrsUind. wlien it is, that men may ho 
eaid to be Conquered; and in what the nature of Conqviest, and the 
Right of a Conquerour consisteth: For this Submission is it implvi'th 
them all. Conquest^ Is not the Victory it hclf; but the Acquisition 
by Victory, of a Righ^, over the persons of men He therefore that 
is slain, is Overcome, but not Ck)nquere(l: He that taken, and jiut 
into prison, or chaines, is not ronquertyi, thougli Overcome, for 
he is still an Enemy, and may save himself if hoc can; But ho 
that upon promise of Obedience, hath lua Life and Liberty allowed 
bun, IS then Conquered, and a Subject; and not before The 
Romanes used to say, that their (icnerall hud Pacified rucIi a 
Prmince^ that is to say, m Engiihh. (\a\quercd it; and that Iho 
Countrey wms Pacifii'd by Victory, wlion the p<y)ple of it hnd pro- 
mised Impprata factie^ that is. To doe what thf Pornonf com- 

manded them.", this was to be Conquered But tins promise may l>e 
either expresse, or tacito: Expresse, hv Promise: 'rucitc, hy other 
flignes. As for exam])lo, a man that hatli not lieen callisl to make 
such an expresse Promise, (because he is one ylio^^e povser perliiL(>H 
is not considerable;) yet if lie live under their Proli'ction openly, 
hee is understood to submit Inmsclfc tx> the (iovuTninenl • Ihit if lie 


live there secretly, lie is lyablc to any flom; (bat may bfv ddno to a 
Spie, and Enemy of the State. 1 say not, hoc dor^s any LquHlice, 
(for acts of open Hostility bear not (hat name), hut that hv may 
be justly put to death. T.ikewise, if a man, when his Country is 
conquered, be out of it, he is not 0>n(picicd, nor Suhj(*ct‘ but if at 
his return, he submit to the Government, he ih ho^md Uj obey it 
So that Conquest (to define it) is the Acquiring of tlie Right of 
.S<iveraifmty by Victory. Winch Kiubt. h acq.nrwi, m the 
Submission, by which they contract with tho \ ictor, pruiniHin^ 
Obedience, for Life and Ltbeitv 

In the ^9 Chapter I have hct down for one of the cauHos of 
the Dissolutions of Cominon-wpalthH, thoir lni|.crfoct (jenerMion, 
consisting in the want of an .Ah.nlulc anil Arbitrary 
Power; for want whereof, the Civil! Soveraign is fam Ui handle 
the Sword of Justice iinconshmllv, and as if it were too hot U>r him 
to hold- One reason whereof (which I have not there rnendonetl) la 
this That they will all of them justilie the War. bv whudi their 
Povver was at first gotten, and wherwn (as they think' their Right 
dependeth, and not on th*' Possession As if, for exainj>lc Ih© 
Right of the Kings of hmgUnd did dejiend on the goodne-^e of the 
cause of Wdltam the Conquerour. and ui>on their lineal , and dirfy*t- 
wt Descent from him; by wliicb .ncans, tbcrc wouU perlmps 1» 
no tie of the Subjects obwiience to their Soveniign at this jn all 
the world: wliercin wildest they ncexliesHely think to ju»tiiie them- 
selves, they justifie all the succesaefuU RebellionR that Ambition 
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Bhall at any time rnlse against them, and their Successors. There- 
fore I put do^\n for one of the most effectual! seeds of the Death of 
any State, that the Conquerors require not onely a Submission of 
mens actions to them for the future, but also an Approbation of all 
their actions past; when there is scarce a Common-wealth in the 
world, whose beginnings can in conscience be justified. ‘ 

And because the name of Tyranny, signifieth nothing more, nor 
lesBo, than the name of Soveraignty, be it i^'one, or many men, 
saving that they that use the former word, are understood to bee 
angry with them they call Tyrants; I think the toleration of a 
professed hatred of Tyranny, is a Toleration of hatred to Common- 
wealth in generall, and another evill seed, not differing much from 
the former. For to the Justification of the Cause of a Conqueror, 
the Reproach of the Cause of the Conquered, is for the most part 
necessary: but neither of them necessary for the Obligation of the 
Conquered. And thus much I have thought fit to say upon the 
Review of the first and second part of this Discourse. 

In the 36. Chapter, I have sufficiently declared out of the Scrip- 
ture, that in the Common-wealth of the Jowes, God himsolfe was 
made the Soveraign, by Pact with the People; who were therefore 
called his Peculiar People^ to distinguish them from the rest of the 
world, over whom God reigned not by their Consent, but by his own 
Power: And that in this Kingdome Moses was Gods Lieutenant on 
Farth; and that it was he that told them what Laws God appomted 
them to be ruled by. But I have omitted to set do^vn who w'ere the 
Officers appointed to doe Execution; especially in Capitall Punish- 
ments; not then thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, 
as 1 find it since. Wee know that generally in all Common-weivlths 
the Execution of Corporeall Punishments, was either put upon the 
Guards, or other Soldiers of the Soveraign Power ; or given to those, 
in whom want of means, contempt of honour, and haidnesse of 
heait, concurred, to make them sue for such an Office. But amongst 
the Israelites it was a Positive Law of God their Soveraign, that ho 
that was convicted of a cajiitall Crime, should be stoned to death by 
the People; and that the Witnesses should cast the first Stone, and 
after the Witnesses, then the rest of the People. This was a Lati^ 
that designed who were to he the Executioners; but not that any 
one should throw a Stone at him before Conviction and Sentence, 
W’here the Congregation was Judge. The Witnesses were neverthe- 
losse to be heard before they proceefled to Execution, unlesse the 
Fact were committed in the presence of the Congregation it self, 
or in sight of the lawfull Judges; for then there ne^etl no other 
Witnesses but the Judges themselves. Neverihelesse, this manner 
of proceeding being not thoroughly understood, hath given occasion 
to a dangerous opinion, that any man may kill another, in some 
cases, by a Right of Zeal; as if the Executions done upon Offenders 
in the Kingdome of God in old time, proceeded not from the Sove- 
raign Command, but from the Authority of Private Zeal: which, if 
we consider the texts that seem to favour it, is quite contrary. 
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First, where the Invites fell upon the Peoj>le, that had made and 
worshipped the Golden Calfe, and slew three thousand of them , it 
was by the Commandement of Moses, from the raoulh of God ; as is 
manifest, Lxod. 32. 27, And when the Son of a woman of larat^I 
h^ bla,sphemed God, they that heard it, did not kill him, hut ]>rouKlit 
him before Moses, who put him under custodv, till Ch)tl should 
give Sentence against him; as appears, Levit. 25. 11, 12 Again, 
{Numbers 25. 6, 7.) vljien Phinehas killed Ziinri and Cos))i, it was not 
by right of Private Zeale: Their Crime was oommitt-iHi in tlu^ sight 
of the Assembly; there need(‘d no Witncsse; the Law was known, 
and he the heir aparent to tlio Soveraigniv, and which is the jiniun* 
pall point, the Lawfiilnesse of his Act dejicndixi wholly niMin a 
subsequent Ratification by Moses, whcrc(jf lie had no cause to doubt,. 
And this Presumption of a future Ratihcation, is somel lines neiwis- 
sary to the safety [of] a Common-wealth, as m a sudden Kebelluin. 
any man that can suppresse it bv Ins own Pow^t in the C>ountTev 
where it begins, without c.xpro.sse l^aw or Commission, may lawfully 
doe it, and provide to have it Rat died, or Pardoncxi, wiiilost it, is 
m doing, or after it is done Also Numb 30. if, js ('xpresselv 
said, Whosoever shull kill the. Mnrlherer, shall kill hvn w;>oa the uv/ni 
0 / IPtfne55C5: but Witne^se^ suppose a formal) .Indicature, and 
consequently condemn that pretence of Jvs Zelnteinm The I.aw 
of Moses concernbig him that enticcth h) Idoliilrv, (that is to savr bi 
the Kingdome of God to a renouncing of his Allcgianf'C 13. 8.) 

forbids to conceal him, and commands the Ac^niser to cause him to 
bo put to death, and to cast the lirst stono at him; )mji md to kill 
him before he be Condemned. And [Ihui. 17. vcr 4, 5, tl.) the 
l^rocesse against Idolatry is exactly set down* For Gofl there 
fipeaketh to the People, as Judge, and eomniandefh them, when a 
man is Accused of Idolatry, to Juiquirp diligently of the I'aet, and 
finding it true, then to Stone him; hut still the hand of the Witnesse 
throweth the first stono. This is not i^rivate Zmle, but Puhlique 
Ox^ndemnation. In like manner when a Father hath a rehellious 
Son, the Law is {Dmt 21. 18 ) that he shall bring him before the 
Judges of the Town, and all the pcojilo of tlic Town .shall Stone him 
Lastly, by pretence of these I^ws it was, (hat St Steven w-as SUmed, 
and not bv pretence of Private Zeal- for before \\f\i was earned 
away to Kxccution, he had Pload^vj hm IMuho Ix’fore the High 
Priest. There la nothing in all tlu.s, nor in any other p.art of the 
Bible, to countenance Executions by lYivate Zeal; whwh being 
oftentimes but a conjunction of Ignorance and Passion, w against 
both the Justice and Peace of a (ximmon -wealth. 

In the 30 Chapter I have said, that it w not doclanxJ m what 
manner God spake supematurally to Mosi^: Not, that lie not 

to him sometimes by Dreams and Visions, and by a supcmaturall 
Voice, as to other Prophets: Per the manner how he spake unto 
him from the Mcrcy-Scat. is expressely set down Sumhfrs 7. Hfb in 
these words, from that iim^ funuird, u'hr'n Moses entred iniej the 
Tabernacle of the Congre/jaiwn to speak wdh God, he heard a Votes 
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which sj)alce unto him from over the Mercy-Seated which is over the 
Arke of the Testimony ',!Jrom between the Chirubins he spake unto him. 
But it 18 not declarea in what consisted the pr^emmence of the 
manner of Gods speaking to Moses, above that of hia speaking to 
other Pro])hets, as to JSamuel, and to Abraham, to whom he also 
spake by a Voice, (that is, by Vision) Unlesse the difference consist 
in the cleemesse of the Vision. For Face to Face, and Mouth to 
Movth, cannot be literally understood of tl|^j Infinitenesse, and 
Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. 

And as to the whole Doctrine, I see not yet, but the Principles 
of it are true and ])roper; and the Ratiocination solid. For I 
ground the Civill Right of Soveraigns, and both the Duty and 
Liberty of Subjects, upon the known natural! Inclinations of Man- 
kind, and upon the Articles of the Law of Nature; of which no man, 
that pretends but reason enough to govern hia private family, ought 
to be ignorant. And for the Power Ecclesiaeticall of the same 
Soveraigns, I ground it on such Texts, as are both evident in them- 
selves, and consonant to the Scope of the whole Scripture. And 
therefore am perswaded, that he that shall read it with a purpose 
onely to be informed, shall be informed by it. But for those that 
by Writing, or Publique Discourse, or by their eminent actions, 
have already engaged themselves to the maintaining of contrary 
opinions, they will not bee so easily satrslicd. For in such oases, it 
is naturall for men, at one and the same time, both to proceed in 
reading, and to lose their attention, in the search of objections to 
that tliey had read before: Of which, in a time wherein the interests 
of men are changed (eeoing much of that Doctrine, which serveih 
to the establishing of a now Government, must needs be contrary 
to that which conduced to the dissolution of the old,) there cannot 
choose but be very many. 

In that part which treateth of a Christian Common-wealth, there 
are some new Doctrines, which, it may be, in a State where the 
contrary were already fully determined, w'ero a fault for a Subject 
without leave to divulge, as being an usurpation of the place of a 
Teacher. But in this time, that men call not onely for Peace, but 
also for Trutii, to offer such Doctrines as 1 think True, and that 
manifestly tend to Peace and Loyalty, to the consideration of those 
that are yet m delibciation, is no more, but to offer New Wine, to bee 
put into New Cask, that both may be preserved together. And I 
suppose, that then, when Novelty can breed no trouble, nor disorder 
in a State, men are not generally so much inclined to the reverence 
of Antiquity, os to preferre Ancient Errors, before New and well 
piovcd Truth. 

There is nothing I distrust more than my Elocution; which nover- 
thelesse I am confident (excepting tho Mischances of the Presse) is 
not obscure. That I have neglected the Ornament of quoting 
ancient Poets, Orators, and Philosophers, contrary to the custome 
of late time, (whether I have done well or ill in it.) proceedeth from 
my judgment, grounded on many reasons. For first, all Truth of 
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Dootrine dependeth either upon Reason, or upon *^cripiure; botli 
which give credit to many, but never receive it from any Writer. 
Secondly, the^ matters in question are not of Fael, but of Rujht, 
wherein there is no place for WUnesses. There is scarce any of those 
old Writers, that contradicteth not sometimes both himself, and 
others; which makes their Testimonic^a insnOieiont. Fourthly, 
Such Opinions as are taken only upon Credit of Antiquity, are not 
intrinsecally the Ju\bment of those that cite them, but Words that 
passe (like gaping) from mouth to mouth. Fiftly, it is many times 
with a fraudulent Do8ic;n© that men stick their corrupt lioctrino 
\vith the Cloves of other mens Wit. 8ixtly, I find not that the 
Ancients they cite, took it for an Oranment, to doo the like with 
those that wrote before them. Seventhly, it is an argument of 
Indigestion; when Greek and T..atine Sentences nnchewivl come up 
again, os they use to doe, unchanged, l^tstly, thoiigli 1 reverence 
those men of Ancient time, that either have written Truth jicr- 
spicuously, or set us in a better way to find it out our solvers ; yet 
to the Antiquity it self I think nothing due: lo>r if wo will rovenmi'c 
the Age, the Present is the Oldest. If the Anlujuity of the Writer, 
I am not sure, that generally they to whom such honor is given, 
were more Ancient when they wrote, tlian I am that am Writing: 
But if it bee well considered, the praise of Ancient Authorn, procmls 
not from the reverence of the Dead, but from the conijietition, and 
mutuall envy of tlio Living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this \\h<fio Disocvur^o, nor in that 
I writ before of the same Subject in Latine, as far as f can perceive, 
contrary either to the Word of fiod, or to good Manners; or to the 
disturbance of the Publique Tranquillity. I’hendore I think it rnav 

be profitably printed, and more piolilably taught in tlie UinvcTHilies, 
in case they also tlnnk so, to whom the judgment, of the same 
belongeth. For seeing the Universities arc tliu Fountains of Civill, 
and Morall Doctrine, from whence the Proachers, and the Gentry, 
drawing such water as they find, use to sprinkle the Rame (l>oth 
from the Pulpit, and in their Conversatinn) ujxm the Poo]>le, there 
ought certainly to t>e great caro taken, to have it pure, both from the 
Venime of Heathen Politicians, and from the Incantation of Deceiv- 
ing Spirits. And by that meaiiR the most men, knowing their 
Duties, will bo the less subject to serve the Ambition f»f a few dis* 
contented persons, in their purposes again.->t the Stfite; arul bo the 
leese griev^ with the Contributions necessary for their Penco. and 
Defence; and the Governours themsclvea have the Icsso cause, b* 
maintain at the Common charge any greater Army, than is ritvctfisar^ 
to make good the Publique Liberty, against the Invasums and 
Encroachments of forraign Enemies. 

And thus I have brought to an end my Discourse of Civil! and 
Ecclesiasticall Government, occasioned by the disorders of the 
present time, without partiality, without a))]>lication, and without 
other designe, than to set before mens eyc-i the mutuall Relation 
Protection and Obedience; of which the oondiiion of 
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Humane Nature, and the Laws Divine, (both Natcirall and Positive) 
require an inviolable observation. And though in the revolution 
of States, there can be no very good (^Jonstellation for Truths of this 
nature to be bom under, (as having an angry aepeot from the dis- 
Bolvers of an old Government, and seeing but the ba^^of them that 
erect a new;) yet I cannot think it will be condenua,ed at this time, 
either by the rublique Judge of Doctrine, or by my that desires 
the continuance of PubUque Peace. And in tJ;Js hope I return to 
my interrupted Speculation of Bodies Naturaid; Tvherein, (if God 
give rae health to finish it,) I hope the Novelty will as much please, 
a‘3 in the Doctrine of this Artificial] Body is useth to o€end. For 
p ich Truth, as opposeth no mans profit, nor pleasure, to all men 
welcome. 
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